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354 CORRESPONDENCE 
R the United States that the Queen has thought it 
erasunemans right to address this Ant, expression of grati- 


WE be don of “ Churchman,” for delaying an- 
swer to fe following letter, which alludes to a no- 
tice on the cover of 1141. We had been so much 
impressed by the Prayer for Congress:— “ That 
all things may be so ordered and settled by their en- 
deavours, upon the best and surest foundations, 
that peace and happiness, truth and justice, religion 
and piety, may be established a us for all gener- 
ations ;”? —that we thought it worthy of being used 
by, people of all Christian denominations. 

we did not quote the “ Old Book” from which 
it was taken, the letter of our correspondent will 
make all right. We will readily join him in the 
“ Prayer for the President ”— too. 


2 Sunday, April 15, 1866. 
EpiTor LIVING AGE. 

Dear Sir —In my Church this 
morning, I heard and used the “ Prayer for Con- 
s” which you commend in your No, 1141. For 
nearly fifty years, I have heard it, and well known 
it by heart, as itis in that “Old Book” called the 
Prayer Book of the Episcopal Church, where, also, 
you can find a prayer “ for the President of the Uni- 

ted States and all others in authority!” 

Both these oe are now, as (formerly), used in 
the Episcopal Church North and South, on every 
occasion of Public Worship, by rubric, the prayer for 
Congress being omitted, only when Congress is not 
in session. I am very giad you have got out a new 
Boston notion on the subject, and think you should 
do justice in publishing in what “Old Book” the 

rayer is to be found. By so doing, you can condone 


‘for publishing as Literature, articles like “ Black 


and White children in Richmond,” all well enough 
in their way; but of which the dally political papers 
furnish quantum suff., and don’t leave them even 
the merit of novelty. Yours, 
CHURCHMAN. 

P.S. The Prayer for Congress and that for the 
President were both prepared and adopted by the 
Convention of the my Church, immediately 
after the adoption of the Constitution, and have 
been printed in Every Edition of the Prayer Book 
for more than three quarters of a century. 





AUTOGRAPH LETTER OF THE QUEEN TO MR. 
Preasopy. — The following graceful letter has been 
written by the Queen to Mr. Peabody: 


“ WINDSOR CASTLE, March 28, 1866. 
“The Queen hears that Mr. Peabody intends 
shortly to return to America, and she would be 
sorry that he should leave England without being 
assured by herself how deeply she appreciates the 
noble act of more than princely munificence by 
which he has sought to relieve the wants of the 
oorer classes of her subjects residing in London. 
Tt is an act, as the Queen believes, wholly without 
parallel, and which will carry its best reward in the 
consciousness of having contributed so largely to 
the assistance of those who can little help them- 
selves. The Queen would not, however, have been 
satisfied without giving Mr. Peabody some public 
mark of her sense of his munificence, and she would 
gladly have conferred upon him either a baronetcy, 
or the Grind Cross of the Order of the Bath, but 
that she understands Mr, Peabody to feel himself 
debarred from accepting such distinctions. It only 
remains, therefore, for the Queen to give Mr. Pea- 
body this assurance of her personal feelings, which 
she would further wish to mark by asking him to 
accept a miniature portrait of herself, which she will 
desire to have painted for him, and which, when 
finished, can either be sent to him to America, or 
given to him on the retura which, she rejoices to 
hear, he meditates to the country that owes him so 
much.” 
The London Times says: It is to an Amefican 
that we are indebted for the greatest boon ever giv- 
en to.the poor of London, and it is to a citizen of 





tude. Wecannot but believe that such an occur- 
rence will have no little influence in augmenting 
the good feeling which should prevail between the 
two countries. Mr. Peabody has done more to 
foster among us a kindly feeling for his countrymen 
than could have been effected by a generation of 
statesmen, and the Queen’s letter will, we hope, be 
received ‘by the Americans as a conspicuous evi- 
dence of the friendly regard toward them which 
such acts have called forth on our part. Between 
no two countries are friendly relations more natural 
than between England and America, and we trust 
that this story of munificence and of gratitude may 
long be remembered in both nations as a pledge of 
peace and friendship. 





MR, PEABODY’s REPLY TO THE QUEEN. —The 
foliowing letter appears in the “ London Times ” of 
the 12th inst., with the remark that it was trans - 
mitted to the Queen through Ear] Russell : — 


“THE PALACE HOTEL, 
BUCKINGHAM-GATE, LonvoN, April 3. 

‘* MADAME, —I feel sensibly my inability to ex- 
prose in adequate terms the gratification with which 

have read the letter which your Majesty has done 
me the high honour of transmitting by the hands 
of Earl Russell. 

_ “Qn the occasion which has attracted your Ma- 
jesty’s attention of setting apart a portion of my 
property to ameliorate the condition and augment 
the comforts of the poor of Loudon, I have been 
actuated by a deep sense of gratitude to God, who 
has blessed me with prosperity, and of attachment 
to this great country, where, under your Majesty’s 
benign rule, I have received so much personal 
kindness, and enjoyed so many years of happiness. 

‘Next to the approval of my own conscience, I 
shall always prize the assurance which your Ma- 
jesty’s letter conveys to me of the approbation of 
the Queen of England, whose whole life has attested 
that her exalted station has in no degree dimin- 
oe her sympathy with the humblest of her sub- 
ects. 

“The portrait which your Majesty is graciously 
pleased to bestow on me I shall value as the most 
precious heirloom that 1 can leave in the land of 
po birth, where, together with the letter which your 

ajesty has addressed to me, it will ever be re- 

arded as an evidence of the kindly feeling of the 
ueen of the United Kingdom towards a citizen of 
"Stl ae he be Maj , 
rave the honour to our esty’s most 
obedient servant, nonce PEABODY. 
“To Her Majesty the Queen.” 


“The Times” devotes an editorial to the corres- 
pondence, and remarks :— 


“The virtue of which Mr. Peabody is so admirable 
an example is one which no person is more capable 
than Her Majesty of properly pncuing, and 
that she should have broken through the customary 
restrictions of royalty in order to acknowledge Mr. 
Peabody’s merit is the highest honor which his 
munificence could have received. But Her Maj- 
esty’s letter bears no less significance as proceeding 
from the Queen of England, and from the represen- 
tative of the whole English nation. In the letter 
which Mr. Peabody will so justly prize he has been 
as it were, publicly thanked in the name of England 
for the benefits he has conferred on this country, 
and such an honour, we —— in saying, is the 
greatest which a private citizen can receive. Great 

8 it is, however, it is only worthy of the occasion, 
‘or, if the honour is almost unique, the virtue which 
has called it forth is unprecedented. We should 
have been more than unworthy of Mr. Peabody’s 
munificence if we had failed to acknowledge it in 
the most conspicuous manner in our power, and 
Her Majesty has consulted no less her own feelings 


than the wishes of her people in thus recording her 
own and the national gratitude.” 
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From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
WILLIAM WHEWELL. 
IN MEMORIAM. 


“ Tne name of “ Whewell,” confined to a 
few households in the North of England, 
had never been borne by any one of note 
till he whose death we are now deploring 
made it famous among all English-speakin 

men. He himself believed it to be identic 

with “ Wyvill,” but we are not aware that 
there is any ground, beyond this question- 
able etymology, for connecting his lineage 


' with that of a family which dates from the 


chivalry of the Middle Ages. Be that as 
it may, the proudest “ Sir Marmaduke” of 
them all need not have blushed to acknowl- 
edge, as his descendant, one who was so 
stalwart in body, so fearless in spirit, so 
ready to maintain the right, to redress the 
wrong, and to do battle with all comers for 
his country and his faith. 

William Whewell was born at Lancas- 
ter on May 24th, 1794. His father, a house- 
carpenter — not, as has been said, a black- 
smith — was a man of probity and intelli- 
gence. His intellectual strength came from 
the mother’s side. She is still remembered 


. 48 a person of remarkably powerful and 


cultivated mind, though she never attempted 
any literary task beyond the humble one 
of contributing annually enigmas and cha- 
rades to the Lady’s Diary. Of such trifles 
her son was fond to the last. To both his 
parents he was always dutiful and affection- 
ate. The family consisted of two sons and 
three daughters. The other son, a child of 
remarkable promise, died at the age of ten. 
From his earliest years, William Whewell 
was passionately fond of books. Ata ver 

early age he had read through all the vol- 
umes in his father’s little library, which in- 
cluded, among others, the “ Spectator.” 
Addison aay Gk have contributed to form 
his excellent English style. He was al- 
ways reading. He who as a man took such 
keen interest in all the serious pursuits of 
mep, as a boy never shared in the amuse- 
ments of boys. ‘ This was attributed —and 
the cause will surprise those who only knew 
him in his robust and vigorous manhood — 
to the bodily langour produced by ill-health. 
He suffered from an Gbatinate derangement 
of the digestive organs, which was finally 
removed by the treatment of a Cambndge 
physician. He was educated first at the 
grammar-school of his native place, and af- 
terwards at Heversham, whither he removed 
in order to be qualified for holding an ex- 


this exhibition, then worth about 501. a 
year, he commenced residence at Trinity as 
a sub-sizar in October, 1812. The same 
exhibition had been held fifty-eight years 
before by Watson, subsequently Bishop of 
Llandaff. There are those still living who 
remember Whewell as he first appeared at 
Cambridge, a tall, ungainly youth, with grey 
worsted ‘stockings and country-made shoes. 
But he soon became known in the coll 
as the most promising man of his year. He 
was elected in due course to a foundation 
sizarship and to a scholarship. In his second 
year he gained the Chancellor’s medal for 
the best English poem, on the subject of 
Boadicea. In the mathematical tripos of 
1816 he graduated as second wrangler, the 
first place being gained, contrary to general 
expectation, by Jacob of Caius College. 
The Smith’s Prize examination - gave the 
same result. Whewell is said to have con- 
soled himself by an apt quotation: “ Is he 
not rightly named Jacob, for he hath sup- 
planted me these two times?” His rival 
abandoned science for law. In the same 
year, Graham, of Christ’s, afterwards Bish- 
op of Chester, was fourth wrangler and 
senior medallist; Hamilton, of Trinity, the 
present Dean of Salisbury, was ninth 
wrangler; Sheepshanks, founder of the ex- 
hibition which bears his name, tenth; and 
Blunt, of St. John’s, the loved and lamented 
Margaret professor, fifteenth. Fourth in 
the senior optimes was Elliott, author of 
“ Hore Apocalyptice.” Another honoured 
name, which does not appear on the mathe- 
matical tripos of the year, was that of 
Julius Charles Hare. 
low the year after Whewell, and was one of 
his dearest friends. Twenty years later, in 
dedicating to him his “Sermons on the 
Foundation of Morals,” Whewell writes: 
“I turn to the speculations which these 
ages contain with a more cheerful and 
findly spirit, because they carry me back 
to the days in which you still resided in our 
much-loved Trinity College; when I had 
the delight of constant intercourse with you, 
and such themes were not unfamiliar to our 
conversation.” 

Whewell was elected Fellow of Trinity 
in 1817, and soon afterwards commenced 
lecturing on mathematics as assistant-tutor, 
at the moderate salary of 75]. per annum, 
His earliest book seems to have been @ 
“ Syllabus of an Elementary Treatise on 
Mechanics,” published in 1821. This was 
followed by “A Treatise. on Dynamics,” 
1828. These two works were the basés of 
many successive volumes on mechanics, vari 





hibition to Trinity College, Cambridge, con- 
nected with that school. Having gained 
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their author. In conjunction with Peacock, 
afterwards Dean of Ely, who was three 
years his senior, he laboured zealously in 
reforming what he considered to be the de- 
fects in the system of mathematical teach- 
ing then followed at Cambridge. His text- 
books were deficient in arrangement and 
method, and have long since been super- 
seded; but at the time they exercised a 
very beneficial influence on Universit 
studies. Only five years after taking his 
B.A. degree he was elected fellow of the 
Royal Society, which in 1827 awarded him 
the gold medal —the “Royal,” not the 
“ Copley ” medal — for his investigations on 
the subject of Tides. 

As tutor, I am told that his multifarious 
literary and scientific pursuits somewhat 
impaired his efficiency. To be a thoroughly 
good tutor, a man must be content to write 
only on fleshly tablets. Whewell’s heart 
was with his books and his speculations 
rather than with his pupils. Yet it cannot 
be doubted that his example was a great 
stimulus to them, while his growing reputa- 
tion continued to attract students to his 
“ side.” On all infportant occasions he was 
both kind and just, but he was impatient of 
minor details, and an unwilling listener to 
what he thought trivial complaints. Add 
to this that he wanted the royal faculty of 
remembering faces. His memory, wonder- 
fully accurate as regarded books, failed him 
as regarded men. Thus, his pupils were 
sometimes mortified at finding ‘that he did 
not recognise them. The same thing hap- 

ened to the Fellows of his College after he 
looses Master, and not unnaturally gave 
great offence to men who coveted his friend- 
ship in proportion as they admired his 
genius. 

He was ordained soon after taking his 
M.A. degree. He became tutor in 1823, 
and continued to discharge all the duties 
of the office alone till 1833, when he asso- 
ciated with himself Mr. Perry, the present 
Bishop of Melbourne. He remained tutor 
till 1839. During all this time he took an 
active share in College and University 
business. He never refused to serve on 
syndicates and committees, mastering every 
subject with wonderful rapidity. He was 
one of the founders of the Cambridge Philo- 
sophical Society, and was an active corre- 
spondent of other scientific societies else- 
where. The long catalogue of his contribu- 
tions to their “Transactions” attests his 
ardour in diffusing knowledge of all kinds, 
and I have before me, as I write, evidence 
of his industry in accumulating it. This 


WILLIAM WHEWELL. 


books which ,he read from the year 1817 to 
1830 — books in almost all the languages’ 
in Europe, histories of all countries, ancient 
and modern, treatises on all sciences, moral 
and physical. Among the rest is an epitome 
of Kant’s “ Kritik der reinen Vernunft,” a 
work which exercised a marked influence on 
all his speculations in mental philosophy. 
He was made Professor of Mineralogy 
in 1828, and held the office till 1832, when 
he found a worthy successor in Mr. Miller. 
He was one of the most active founders 
and promoters of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science. At the 
request of that body he undertook a new 
series of experiments on tidal phenomena, 
which displayed in a high degree his in- 
genuity and acuteness, and led to important 
discoveries. But it is rather as a historian 
of science than as an original investigator 
that his name will be remembered. In 
1837, he published his magnum opus, the 
“ History of the Inductive Sciences.” In 
the composition of this work he sought and 
received assistance from a number of men 
eminent in their respective departments. 
The letters written to him on this occasion 
have been carefully preserved among his 
agen and will, it is noped, be published. 

or range of knowledge, for depth and 
grasp of thought, for lucidity of style, the 
“ History” has few rivals in modern times. 
It will doubtless long continue to be the 
standard English book on the subject, en- 
riched and amended by the comments of 
successive editors. In a book which takes 
a bird’s-eye view of all science, numerous 
inaccuracies must of course be apparent to 
microscopic investigators, and further cor- 
rections and qualifications will be required 
by the growth of each branch. 

“The Philosophy of the Inductive 
Sciences,” which he regarded as the moral 
of the former work, was published in 1841. 
It was not so successful as its predecessor. 
Many thinkers were unable to accept the 
ultra-Platonic hypothesis on which it was 
based, but none could fail to find in it 
much that was suggestive and instructive 
if not convincing, and many brilliant guesses 
at truth, if not clear discoveries of it. 

The excellence of the book as a whole 
is wonderful, if we consider the rapidity 
with which it was composed. We learn on 
good authority that it was sent to the press 
chapter by chapter as it was written. He 
worked with the hot haste of a parliament- 
ary reporter. For this haste there was no 
apparent reason ; no reason indeed, except 
such as sprang from his own ardent tempera- 
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WILLIAM WHEWELL. 


knowledge were tempting him, and he was 

eager to be done with the mechanical 

drudgery imposed by the task in hand. He 

had none of that “long patience ” which, 

according to Cuvier, is “genius.” But few 

will deny that he had genius, and his exam- 
le alone would suffice to prove that Cuvier’s 
efinition is not universally true. 

In 1837, he preached before the Universi- 
ty four sermons on the foundation of morals, 
in which he developed and illustrated the 
doctrine of Butler, which rests moral obli- 
gation on the teaching of a divinely-given 
and divinely-enlightened conscience. This 
doctrine was not with him a school thesis, 
but a profound and, if I may use the term, 
passionate conviction. Butler was the master 


‘ whom he followed in moral speculation, as 


Bacon and Newton were his masters in other 
branches of philosophy. He was an ardent 
opponent of the utilitarian theory, and 
laboured long, and at last successfully, to 
oust Paley from among the text-books of 
University teaching. With this object, 
probably, he accepted, in 1838; the Pro- 
fessorship of Moral Philosophy. So he pre- 
ferred to call it, in place of the singular 
title given by its founder, “ Moral Theology 
and Gasuistry.” His chief works on this 
head were, “ Lectures on the History of 
Moral Philosophy in England,” “ Lectures 
on Systematic Morality,” and “ Elements of 
Morality, including Polity,” published in 
1845. The direction given to his thoughts 
by the latter portion of his subject led him 
e published 
“Grotius de Jure Belli et Pacis,” with a 
condensed translation, and in his will left to 
the University a munificent bequest for the 
purpose of founding a Chair of Internation- 
al Law, with scholarships for students of 
the subject. The rents of his new hostels 
attached to Trinity College are to be de- 
voted to that purpose. us is explained 
the inscription which he placed over the 
gate of his first building, “ Paci sacrum.” 
The year 1841 was a marked epoch in 
his life. In the summer he married Miss 
Cordelia Marshall, and in October was 
made Master of Trinity on the resignation 
of Dr. Wordsworth. There were some who 
feared that the new Master would be im- 
perious and over-bearing, but their fears 
were dissipated by the result. His govern- 
ment was, with scarcely an exception, the 


government of a constitutional monarch,’ 


not a despot. Of his rights and privileges 
he was tenacious poate but he preferred 
to delegate the active exercise of power and 
its consequent responsibility to the several 
college officers, and was best pleased when 
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all went smoothly without any reference to 
him. He did not. interpose nisi dignus vin- 
dice nodus. The Lodge was the scene of 
generous hospitality, and received a con- 
stant succession of distinguished guests. 
Among others, the Queen and Prince Con- 
sort stayed there in 1842. In domestic life 
he was thoroughly happy. His wife, though 
she appeared cold to strangers, showed to 
those who knew her an equable temper, a 
noble generous spirit, and: an affectionate 
heart. She became devotedly attached to 
the college, and since her death has been 
annually commemorated among its benefae- 
tors. She had suffered for several years 
from a painful illness, during which her 
husband’s anxious care had been as unremit- 
ting as his grief was profound when all was 
over. It was, I believe, to divert his 
thoughts during this time of affliction that 
he wrote his most popular work, “ Of the 
Plurality of Worlds.” He treated the sub- 
ject as he used to treat subjects in his 
table-talk. He loved to get hold of some 
commonly-received opinion, and demon- 
strate its fallacy in all sorts of ingenious 
ways. Sometimes he was borne on the 
wings of his eloquence into the — of 
paradox. It had been assumed both by 
the impugners and defenders of revelation 
since Fontenelle and Voltaire, that the ex- 
istence of other inhabited worlds was prob- 
able. Whewell began by showing that it 
only rested on doubtful analogies and hypo- 
theses; then, warming with his theme, he 
leaded as an advocate the cause of the 
abitable globe versus the rest of the uni- 
verse, and treated planets, stars, and nebule 
with a graduated scorn exactly proportioned 
to their distance from the Cambridge Ob- 
servatory. The book was published anony- 
mously, but the characteristic style revealed 
the author. Any one marking its buoyant 
and joyous tone would have supposed it to 
be the ebullition of a happy spirit, not, as it 
was, a violent reaction from anxiety and 
sorrow. 

After the death of his wife he commemo- 
rated her in a volume of Elegiacs, privately 
printed, some of which, especially those 
entitled, “ Recollections of the Burial Ser- 
vice,” have a deep pathos for us as we read 
them now with the recollections of another 
burial service so fresh in our minds. 


“So we enter the gates where we so often 
have worshipped. 

She, pure worshipper here, worships in Para- 
dise now. 

Yet the sable bier, in the midst of the sorrow- 
ing Circle, 
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Makes us to feel, even yet, sense of commu- 
nion with her. 

Then asc2nds the voice of the Psalm of trust 
and of meekness: 

Voice of the Temple of old; voice of the 
Churches of Christ : 

Voice whose solemn sound has, in many a grief- 
stricken bosom, 

Soothed the wildness of woe: QO! may it 
soothe it in ours.” 


And, again, when he speaks of the return 
from the funeral : — 


“ So we turn us away, —and the heart-strings 
crack with the motion, — 

Back to the desolate world, blank of the light of 
our eyes. 

And with leaden feet, to our home, to our life, 
we return us ; 

Home that no longer is home, life that no lon- 
ger is life.” 


“Mrs. Whewell died in December, 1855. 
On the first Sunday after the college re- 
assembled in the following term, the Master 
preached a funeral sermon in the chapel, 
taking for his text the first three verses of 
the third chapter of the First Epistle of 
St. John: “Behold what manner of love 
the Father hath bestowed upon us, that we 
should be called the sons of God: therefore 
the world knoweth us not, because it knew 
Him not. Beloved, now are we the sons of 
God, and it doth not yet appear what we 
shall be: but we know that, when He shall 
appear, we shall be like Him; for we shall 
see Him as He is. And every man that 
hath this hope in him purifieth himself even 
as He is pure.” He poured out his whole 
heart asa father speaking to his children, 
— all his love, all his sorrow, all the Chris- 
tian hope that saved him from despair. 
Then, I think, for the first time we knew 
him as he was, and from that hour were 
fond as wellas proud of him. None heard 
him without emotion, few without tears; 
yet it was only once that his voice fal- 
tered. 

For months afterwards he used to be seen | 
going alone to the cemetery, “ to the grave, | 
to weep there.” It was long before he re-| 
covered his cheerfulness. 

A visit to Rome, which he then saw for 
the first time, finally dispelled the cloud. 
There, in the intervals of sight-seeing, he 
devoted himself to the improvement of his 
Italian, taking lessons and writing exercises 
like the veriest schoolboy. 

In 1858 he married Lady Affleck, widow 
of Sir Gilbert Affleck, and sister of Robert 





Leslie Ellis, one of Mr. Spedding’s coadju- 


tors in his edition of Bacon. On this oc- 
casion he preached a wedding sermon — 
one which none who heard it will forget — 
telling us of the renewed happiness of his 
hearth, his joy, and his thankfulness to the 
Giver of ail good. 

Lady Affleck won all hearts by her gentle- 
ness and kindness. When she died in 1865, 
all who knew her shared the sorrow of her 
husband. His passionate grief at her fun- 
eral was most sad to witness; yet a few 
Sundays later he nerved himself to preach 
afuneral sermon. Next to his Christian 
hope, he found his best consolation in the 
sympathy of those who, as he now knew, 
loved, as well as honoured him. 

After some months of solitude and _sor- 
row, he wascheered by the company of an 
attached relative, and began once more to 
mingle cheerfully in society, and to take an 
interest in his old studies. One of the 
fruits of this renewed activity was the 
article on “ Comte and Positivism,” which ap- 

ared in the last number of this Magazine. 

very one, was pleased to see the kindness 
and courtesy which he displayed in it to- 
wards his old antagonist, Mr. Mill. A 
paper on Grote’s “ Plato,” which is to ap- 
pear in the 
Fraser, was his last work. The last book 
which he read was Sir E. Bulwer Lytton’s 
“ Tales of Miletus.” 

The accident which happened to him on 
Saturday, February 24, and its fatal issue 
on March the 6th, have been so fully 
chronicled in the newspapers, that the de- 
tails must be familiar to all. The most 
authentic account will be found in the 
Lancet of March 17, from the pen of Pro- 
fessor Humphry, who, with Dr. Paget, at- 
tended him throughout. It seems that the 
brain had shrunk, so that it was fatally in- 
jured by a concussion which did not injure 
the skull. It is remarkable that he had 
shown no sign whatever of failing power, 
unless it was an increased somnolency. He 
would fall asleep in the morning quite sud- 
denly, in the very middle of a discussion in 
which he had just taken an animated part. 
But, in the natural course of things, he 
might have been spared at least long enough 
to witness the completion of the great 
building which he had just commenced 
in realisation of a long-laid plan. : 

I may here mention a few details of his 
last days, not yet published. He was never 
delirious nor entirely unconscious. His 
mind ran much upon things he had intended 
to do and not done, particularly upon a 
bust of J. M. Kemble, which had been of- 
fered tothe college, but not yet formally 
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accepted, and upon his unfinished article on 
Grote’s “ Plato.” One day, when his at- 
tendant had left the room for a few minutes, 
he got out of bed, and was found seated at 
a table writing, or attempting to write, some 
additions to it. When some favourite book 
was read to him, if the reader made a mis- 
take he would murmur the correct word. 
On the day before his death he received 
the Sacrament from Professor Lightfoot, 
and audibly repeated the responses. On the 
day of his death, when sinking fast, he was 
heard to mutter “ The Great Court,” which 
his attendants interpreted as a wish that 
they should open the window-shutters, 
to let him look once more upon the place he 
loved so well. ° 

_On Saturday, March 10, he was buried 
with all possible pomp and solemnity in the 
ante-chapel. His former pupil, the Duke 
of Devonshire, and his old friends, the 
Bishops of Worcester and Ely, Sir J. 
Herschel, the Provost of Oriel, and the As- 
tronomer Royal, with many others, followed 
him to the grave. 


To quote one couplet more from his own 
Elegiacs : — 


“Blessed the dead that die inthe Lord: they 
rest from their labours. 
So the Spirit said. This be our solace and 
Joy: 


_ It only remains for me to supplement this 
imperfect sketch of his life, by a still more 
imperfect sketch of his character. Any 
one may pow ont his failings, which were 
accidental and external; but a man must 
be as great and strong as he was adequately 
to gauge his essential greatness and 
strength. 

_In the judgment of all who knew him, his 
life was throughout one of exemplary purity. 
The temptations of youth left him unscathed 
and unstained. Pure in deed, he was also 
pure in word. Even in his youth, when a 
bad fashion corrupted many, he religiously 
abstained from the use of. profane oaths, and 
from the utterance of any word unbefitting 
Christian lips. Such consistency can come 
only from the heart, and we doubt not that 
he was one of those to whom it is promised 
that “they shall see Goa.” 

Bold and confident as he was in all that 
he considered legitimate matter for specu- 
lation, he was humble and reverent in mat- 
ters of faith. His orthodoxy was the ex- 
pression of a sincere and unwavering 
belief. At the same time he was tolerant 
and charitable towards those of a different 
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worthy motives tomen who doubted what 
he believed. He was too sure of the good- 
ness of the cause and of its ultimate triumph, 
to employ any arms but those of celestial 
temper. 

is integrity and truthfulness were above 
all suspicion. He wasincapable himself of 
Jinesse and intrigue, incapable, indeed, of 
suspecting it in others. I was about to say 
that he would have made the worst diple- 
matist in the world, but when I reflect that 
he held so tenaciously to what he believed 
to be right that it was impossible to over- 
reach him, I incline to think that in a good 
cause he would have made the best. 

He was essentially magnanimous, just, 
generous, and forgiving, yo ew of malice 
towards those who had offended him, or 
(what is still more rare) towards those whom 
he had offended. 

With all these great and noble qualities, 
itis not to be denied that he was in former 
years very unpopular. The causes of this 
anomaly are not far to seek. He was de- 
ficient in tact and not careful enough of 
the feelings of others. He never sought to 
temper acts of authority by the suaviter in 
modo. He was so prominent among the 

overning body of the University that the 

lame of any unpopular measure fell chiefly 
upon him. At one time his appearance in 
the Senate-house was always the signal for 
a storm of disapprobation from the galleries. 
He bore all these insults with unflinching 
scorn. Inwardly, it may be, he was 
wounded more than he cared to show. 
When he entered the Senate-house for the 
first time after the death of his wife (bei 
then Vice-Chancellor), and had nerve 
himself to face the usual demonstrations, 
the under-graduates, with instinctive good 
taste, received him with profound silence, 
and then suddenly burst into enthusiastic 
cheering. This expression of sympathy 
completely overcame him, and he wept. 

Of late years he had outlived, or rather 

lived down, his unpopularity, and the sight 
of his white head towering above the rest 
was always greeted with loyd applause. 
‘His munificence was extraordinary. 
Though no one could charge him, like the 
Cardinal, with being unsatisfied in getting, 
yet in bestowing he was, like him, most 
princely. Besides devoting the main part 
of his fortune for the benefit of the Univer- 
sity and the College, he gave largely in 
private charities, and lent considerable 
sums: to persons who had as little claim 
upon him as prospect of repaying. 





creed, and never was heard to impute’ un- 


In politics he was too independent, too 
fond of thinking for himself, to be a parti- 
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san. In fact he cared more for “ polity” 
than politics. As to particular measures, 
such as Catholic Emancipation, he held 
with the Liberals, but his general sentiments 
and predilections were staunchly Conserva- 
tive. He loved the historical traditions of 
England, and reverenced the constitution 
in Church and State as their visible out- 
come. His feelings towards the Queen and 
Royal Family were those of an enthusiastic 
worshipper. Hehad the most sincere re- 
spect for rank, but this was as far removed 
as possible from servility. He held his own 
against a duke or marquis with the same 
ertinacity as he would against a junior 
Fellow who had ventured to contradict 
him. ~ 

In society his encyclopedic knowledge, 
his fitency of language, his wit, his readi- 
ness in illustration and repartee, and, we 
may add, his loud voice, gave him — 
the lead in conversation, if that can be 
called conversation, where one man talks 
and the rest listen. The general effect was 
well expressed in a letter written to him by 
Sydney Smith: “When are you coming to 
thunder and lighten at the tables of the 
metropolis?” He was fond of quoting this 
remark. He reminded people of Dr. John- 
son, and was sometimes, like him, “a tre- 
mendous companion.” Dr. Johnson’s ster- 
eotyped reply, “ Well, sir, no,” not inaptly 
expressed the general combativeness of Dr. 
Whewell. Yet I have seen him sit for 
hours a pleased and patient listener to 
Lord Macaulay’s monologues, till Nature 
claimed her rights, and he fell asleep. 

As a preacher, he marred excellent ser- 
mons by the delivery. He was frequently 
unable to read what he had written, more 
suo, in haste: and he could not modulate 
his voice properly. Yet, at times, in de- 
livering a passage which especially interest- 
ed him, he rose into true eloquence. 

He was a man of undaunted courage, 
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moral and physical. Yet he had none of 


the coolness and self-possession which 
usually characterize courage. Had he been 
a soldier, he would, if required, have 
stormed a breach or charged a, battery 
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alone; but every pulse would have 
throbbed and every nerve quivered with ex- 
citement. 

The only exercise to which he was partial 
was riding. The last fatal accident — and 
he had had many previous falls — reminds us 
that he used to he called “a bold, bad 
rider.” This is unjust. Bad he was not, 
careless. He might often be 
seen lolling rather than sitting in his saddle, 
with one if not both feet out of the stir- 
rups. That he was not, in the ordinary 
sense, a bad rider, the following example 
will show. Once, when he was staying at 
the then Lord Fitzwilliam’s, his host said 
to him at breakfast, “ We are all going out 
hunting ; how will you athuse yourself, Mr. 
Whewell?” He answered : “I have never 
been out hunting; and I should like to go 
too.” Lord Fitzwilliam accordingly mounted 
him, ahd, of course, mounted him well; 
and, pointing out the huntsman, said: “ If 
you keep behind that man you can’t go 
wrong.” The hounds went away across a 
stiff country. The huntsman looked round 
from time to time, etpétting to see a di- 
vorce between the college don and his 
horse; butno. After clearing an unusually 
high fence —“ That was a rasper, sir,” said 
the huntsman. “Indeed,” replied the 
other; “I did not observe anything‘ re- 
markable.” So he followed till, worn out 
with the pace and the weight of his load, 
the horse came to a stand-still in the. mid- 
dle of a ploughed field. At dinner Lord 
Fitzwilliam asked his guest how he had en- 
joyed himself. _ “ Exceedingly,” he replied ; 
“and I have learned for the first time that 
the powers of a horse are not inexhaustible.” 

This characteristic anecdote was reported 
to me on the best authority. I have been 
led on, almost unconsciously, to mention it, 
and now I feel inclined to obliterate it as 
unsuitable to the sad occasion. But the 
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truth is, I cannot yet think of him as gone 
for ever; I cannot associate all that bright 


| and exuberant life with the darkness and 
| stillness of the grave. 


He will be long missed, and never for- 
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OLD SIR 
CHAPTER XIII. 
TROUBLED JOYS. 


THERE are days in life during which, 
though we have all our senses about us, we 
seem to be walking in a bad dream; and 
such was the sensation with which Sir 
Douglas retraced his steps that morning. 
Outward objects made no impression. The 
beauty of the scenery, the tumultuous stir 
of the population, the greeting of casual ac- 
quaintances, alike passed unheeded. He 
was what is not unaptly termed, “ buried in 
thought :” deep and dark is that burial, but 
it is not calm like death. The quick blood 
‘beat at his heart, and throbbed in his tem- 
ples. It was almost with a feeling of joyful 
refreshment that his mind woke, at last, to 
a perception of. visible and earthly things, 
under the influence of one of those sudden 
storms that visit the Mediterranean. The 
rain came in heavy drops, in drifting 
streams; the sea changed from blue to 
green, from green to purple, and sent its 
waves, fringed with wrathful foam, dashing 
from the bay over the shore, to crown with 
a mixture of silver and snow the heads of 
the stunted trees that grow in a formal line 
along the Villa Reale. In that change he 
breathed more freely. He stood for a few 
minutes gazing at the scene, bareheaded; 
his cloak fluttering in the wild wind—as 
he used to love to stand on the hills above 
Glenrossie when he came back, an eager 
boy, for his Eton holidays. The pain le 
heart seemed lightened. The demon of 
doubt which oppressed him (though he was 
scarcely conscious of his cause of torment) 
made itself wings and went out into the 
storm. As he ascended the staircase of the 
Palazzo he met Lorimer Boyd comin 
down. “He is asleep and doing well,” said 
the latter as he grasped his old friend by 
the hand. Then he passed rapidly down, 
and Sir Douglas proceeded to his nephew’s 
room. 

The peace of sleep is nearly as beautiful 
as the peace of death— nearly as beautiful 
as that unutterable calm whose placidity 
awes us when we sob over our lost ones, 
and compels us to pause in our weeping, 
and gaze on the face whose many changes 
were so familiar and ‘so dear; yearning for 
a break in that calm, a quiver in that 
strange set smile, something that shall seem 
human and sympathetic—something, we 
know not what, that will not freeze us with 
such intense conviction that the smiles, and 
tears, and sunshine and shadow, of earth’s 
emotions are over; and that what we loved 
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has passed away to the world where there is 


| no more change! 


ale and peaceful, without a cloud on the 
young smooth forehead; recovering, appar- 
ently, from all evil effects of yesterday’s 
events as quietly as a convalescent child; 
thus it was that Sir Douglas found his neph- 
ew. A little fluttering tremor in breath- 
ing coming now and then, like a light move- 
ment of leaves in spring-weather, alone 
spoke of past disturbance. His uncle sat 
—_ once more — he had pen: ye dur- 
ing the preceding night, and watched again 
= and hs ‘tatcling, ceased to think of Lim. 
self, and thought entirely and only of Ken- 
neth. How nearly he had lost him: how 
horrible this day would have been if the 
young man who lay there in stillness and 
shadow, was dead instead of sleeping! 
Thinking of all this with a tender heart, 
the watcher bent forwards to the slumberer 
and kissed his cheek. Gently as that kiss 
was given, it seemed to rouse the dormant 
faculty of thought; the expression of pain 
and anger flickered anew over the features, 
the short savage laugh which Kenneth 
laughed when “fe was provoked, sounded 
feebly from his lips, and he muttered, “ No, 
Gertrude, no — 


“Come not to weep for me when Iam gone, 
Nor drop your foolish tears upon my grave ; 


there’s a true poet’s true thought for you! 
Where — where is — where am I?” 

With the last words Kenneth looked 
round wildly, uncomfortably. “I thought 
she was here,” he said: “ women are such 
fools! But she is not fool enough for 
that;” and the same laugh, painful to listen 
to, was repeated. . 

“Kenneth, I do adjure you, if ever you 
felt affection for me, try and collect your- 
self, and be frank with me, instead of mak- 
ing my heart ache with your wild sayings.” 

he lip of the pny a quivered as he 
spoke; and he looked at the young face with 
almost piteous appeal. But Kenneth only 
laughed again, more bitterly. . “ Your heart 
ache!” he said; ‘ Well, that is good! what 
is it, another of your rhymesters says, ‘— 
condemned alike to groan!’—alike to 
groan! It’s all fair, you know — ‘alike to 
groan.’ You say, let’s talk of Gertrude 
Skifton ; I say d—n her, don’t let’s think 
about her any more! The poet says— Do 
you know that your friend, Lorimer Boyd 
is a poet? —Fact. A sonnet to his mis-, 
tress’s eyebrow. I said, when I read it, 
‘Well, my dear fellow, go in and win—if 





you can.’ He can’t, my dear uncle —be- 
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cause— Good God, what is that?” ex- 
claimed he, suddenly interrupting himself: 
“that—that figure in white? te is not 
Gertrude ; I thought at first it was Ger- 
trude, —it’s more like Lady Charlotte, but 
it’s a drowned woman —ha, ha, ha; some 
one has pitched her out of the boat! No 
—I declare it—it is my mother; don’t you 
see it?—strike at it. Go round and sit 
there —hinder thote things from crowding 
round me: there’s a crocodile lifting its 
snout out of the water on to the bed. I 
thought crocodiles lived in the Nile; I—I 
never saw one before — help, uncle, help!” 

The thread of thought was broken. From 
this time, for many days, Kenneth merely 
raved. In his ravings the most insolent re- 
proaches to Gertrude, to Lady Charlotte, 
were mingled with the most passionate dec- 
larations of love; and promises, if she would 
abide by him, to “lead a new life,” and be 
a different creature. At one period he 
seemed to consider that she had consented, 
and that Sir Douglas had returned to Scot- 
land. “Now we shall be happy,” he said; 
“T don’t wish him dead—I never wished 
Old Sir Douglas dead; but I’m glad he’s 
gone. I hope he’s gone for ever. I hope I 
shall never see him again — never — never 
—never! We'll go where he can’t follow, 
over the sea, under the sea; I’ve been un- 
der the sea. It is beautiful, only there are 
crocodiles and sea-serpents, and strange 
dreadful things ” — 

And then again the delirium of fear 
would seize him, and the suffering, which it 
broke Sir Douglas’s heart to witness, would 
take a form yet more painful and terrible, 
as it diverged yet farther and farther from 
the realms of reason and probability. 

The best medical advice could do little 
in a case like Kenneth’s. The disturbed 
brain must suffer its miserable fever, the dis- 
ease must “run its course,” and then those 
who cared for the prolongation of that err- 
ing life must trust to the great mysterious 
chance of “strength of constitution” to car- 
ry him safe past the storm of that trial into 
some haven of quiet and health. And into 
that haven sailed the storm-beaten bark of 
life, in spite of rent and shattered sails. 
Kenneth was pronounced “out of danger,” 
“convalescent,” “ nearly as usual.” Friends 
congratulated, companions came to see him. 
The sounds of laughter and common conver- 
sation were once more heard in that silent 
woe-begone chamber. The sunshine of glo- 
rious Italy was once more allowed to send 
‘rippling smiles over the uncarpeted floor. 
The hour of suffering was past, as far as 
bodily suffering was concerned. 
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But the mental suffering which Sir Doug- 
las had endured was not past. In the long 
dreary hours of his steady and patient 
watches by that bedside, all the knowledge 
that his nephew was delirious, all the com- 
fort mixed with pain which such knowledge 
brought, could not avail entirely to smother 
the conviction that something had in very 
deed and truth occurred between him and 
Gertrude Skifton; some love-passage, some 
declaration accepted or rejected, of which 
Sir Douglas had never been informed by 
his betrothed wife. 

Frank by nature, and frank on principle ; 
loving truth as all noble natures love it, and 
holding it as the first of religious virtues ; 
his soul shuddered at the sorrowful doubt « 
that sometimes overshadowed him. He 
used to rise after listening to Kenneth’s ra- 
vings, and go with rapid impatience to the 
Villa Manddrlo, determined to put this 
doubt to the test ; to question Gertrude; to 
clear up the mystery of this disturbance. 
And then would come the revulsion. Ques- 
tion her? Ifit could be necessary to ques- 
tion; if, in the relative positions in which 
they stood towards each other, confidence 
was not spontaneous; would it lessen his 

rief to wring from her any answer? 
ould that answer be guarded and cold? 
Would she resent being doubted, and ac- 
count for it all? He was haunte@ by her 
sudden exclamation in the boat, the day 
that Kenneth tempted Providence by leap- 
ing from it into the waves. “Oh, this is 
my fault,” she had said—“ my fault! Save 
him! save him!” How was it her fault, if 
Kenneth had not in some way been justi- 
fied in reckoning on her love? How oth- 
erwise could it 4 her fault? Once only 
(bitter “once!”) had the subject been 
broached between them; and her answer 
only added to Sir Douglas’s perplexity. It 
was after a series of more than usually viru- 
lent and scornful outbursts from Kenneth 
through feverish hours of rambling, that Sir 
Douglas, jaded and weary, had entered at 
the open door from the terrace into the 
room where Gertrude sat absorbed in 
thought. She started when conscious of 
his approach, and looking at him with sor- 
rowful tenderness said, “I should not have 
recognised your step, it was soslow! Oh, 
you will be ill yourself—Iam sure you 
re Is Kenneth very bad, very wild to- 
da ” 

x Yes, Gertrude, very wild! He has 
been raving of many things. Hard bitter 
reproaches to me who have done him no 
conscious wrong. Hard bitter reproaches to 
others —to you — to your mother. I wish”— 
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What he wished he could not say; he 
pr pe in agitation, only to see how agitat- 
ed Gertrude was; she did not lift those un- 
equalled eyes to his face as was her wont; 
she looked down : she trembled : she stretch- 
ed out both her hands with a sort of blind 
groping for his, which she held almost con- 
vulsively in her own. ‘Oh do not believe 
him,” she said; ‘ you know he is delirious. 
He loves and honours you; he has no other 
thought: people speak exactly the reverse 
of their real sentiments in their illnesses. I 
heard the doctor say so. He would not vex 
or harm you for the world when he is him- 
self. And as for me,” she faltered, “I am 
sure he should not reproach me; I have no 
wish but for his good” 

How could she shape her sentences so as 
to satisfy this generous heart? How tell 
him that in the wild appeal for love made 
to her by that reckless nephew, his final 
phrase had been that he would stah his un- 
cle in the public street? Her part was 
surely to soothe and reconcile all differences: 
to conceal all bitterness: not to set the 
uncle against the beloved nephew by re- 
peating frantic words, spoken perhaps in 
the incipient stage of this dreadful malady. 
Was she not already, indeed, the cause, the 
involuntary cause, of disaster and disap- 
pointment to Kenneth? Not so much with 
reference to his supposed love for her,— 
which she _ herself Tooked upon as a way- 
ward passing fancy, —but with reference 
to his prospects in life. Was she not build- 
ing up her own happiness on a sort of down- 
fall o his.previous expectations ? No long- 
er to be his uncle’s heir, no longer his first 
object ; she herself to be that first object, 
and perhaps mother to sons dearer than 
even he had ever been, to the loving heart 
that beat beside her. 

Trembling, flushed, shy with a thousand 
such crowding thoughts, Gertrude struggled 
through her conversation with Sir Paes 
adjuring him above all things to try and 
spare hmnself so much fatigue ; advising him 
“ not to sit always listening to painful things 
when it could do Kenneth no good.” Till 
at length, when Sir Douglas rose to leave 
her, she crept a little closer to him, and 
murmured once more—“ And remember 
all he says is delirium !” 

Sir Douglas was tall, and in their fare- 
wells Gertrude had a pretty customary shy- 
ness of bowing her head beneath his, to re- 
ceive his parting caress. As they stood to- 
aor e now, with clasped hands, she moved 
her head gently towards him: but the lips 
that were wont so fondly to press the glossy 
chestnut hair, refrained from their habitual 
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salute. His hand ny hers, with some- 
thing more of grief than love; and when she 
looked up she saw his eyes full of troubled 
tears. “Oh, Heaven !” she said, “ you are 

uite worn out! Do not sit with Kenneth! 

0 not listen to him! Do not trust a word 
he says in such an illness as this! Leave 
the nurse with him, this one night, and come 
back and let me sing jo you in the evening. 
The first time I ever saw you I was sing- 
ing! 

Sir Douglas sighed painfully. He too re- 
membered that night. Kenneth was in at- 
tendance upon her then. It was he who 
had accompanied his uncle for the first time 
to her home. He was turning over the 
leaves of her music-book, when she asked 
who the stranger was, and received the au- 
dible reply that it was Kenneth’s uncle, 
“ Old Sir Douglas.” The scene rose like a 
vision before him. He saw the slender 
handsome youth standing by the instrument, 
and the girl whose soft glance had been lift- 
ed to his, and then withdrawn in the em- 
barrassment of being overheard in her ques- 
tioning; an embarrassment which he recol- 
lected sharing. A pang shot through his 
heart, sharpér than any that had yet visited 
it. Was it not more natural that these 
young companions should love each other, 
than that Tetris should lean across the 
gap of years that sundered her from himself, 
and prefer him to one whose faults she could 
not know, and whose advantages were so 
many? ll of a sudden he seemed to grow 
old, as in a fairy tale! Memory flew back 
through crowded adventures. Midnight 
fields of silence, after battles fought in for- 
eign lands. The deaths, long, long ago, of 
companions in arms, whose children were 
now grown up; whose widows were remar- 
ried; the mourning for whom was a forgot- 
ten thing. Passionate fancies that had 
tempted his youth: some bravely withstood, 
some yielded to and repented of, but all so 
far away in the vista of the irrevocable 
past; all so long, so very long ago! Al- 
most he felt ashamed of the sudden choice, . 
the rash avowal, the witchery that had en-- 
slaved him tothe young girl, who, it was 
true, he had seen daily since his coming to 
Naples, but who, two months ago, was a 
stranger to him! Was it thus, that a man 
in mature life should choose a companion 
for the remainder of his days? Had he 
done selfishly, blindly ? 

Thought is a thousand-fold more rapid 
than words. Scarcely had he held the lit- 
tle taper fingers in his own without speak- 
ing, long enough for her to wonder at his 





silence, before all this and more had passed 
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through his aching brain. An exclamation, 
almost a moan, escaped his lips, ere he at 


length pressed them fervently on her fore- 
head. One sole idea, — that he was ill, — 
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possessed Gertrude. For the first time she 
returned his caress; twined her arms round 
his neck, as if to bring the dear head near- 
er; and murmured passionately, “If you 
won’t take care for your own sake — take 
care for mine! What will become of me, if 
you are ill without me?” . 

That evening Kenneth was left to the 
nurse. Not forlong: the night-watch was 
still kept: but during the clear and lovely 
evening, Sir Douglas sat and listened to 
Gertrude’s singing; watching the mouth 
that sang, and the shadowy downcast eyes 
that seemed to dream over the notes. 

He gazed and listened. He told himself 
he did not doubt her. To doubt her was 
not possible. Yet he felt sad; the old clas- 
sic fables taught him in his boyhood rose as 
if to mock him, and the story of the Sirens 
disturbed his mind, even while he told it to 
Gertrude, and laughed. 

She watched him after their farewell, as 
he passed darkly through the moonlight, 
down the shelving tiers of terraces. 

“Yes,” she said to herself, “I do right. 
It is better he should never know. e 
shall all have to live much together. He 
must not learn to think of Kenneth with 
aught but love and trust. And Kenneth 
himself will grow to think of all as a dream. 
But oh! how I long to have no thought 
hidden from him: to tell him all: and 
what a pain it is to feel that it cannot be!” 
And then her mother, who also had watch- 
ed that receding form, turned and kissed 
the flushed cheek where still burned the 
touch of a more disturbing caress. 

“ Well, dear,” said Lady Charlotte, “ you 
know your own heart best; but I don’t 
think I ever could love Sir Douglas! I 
never could feel au niveau of him, you 
know. I have observed that you never feel 
that. You feel au niveau of everybody, I 
believe. But I should be a little — just a 
very little — afraid of him, you know. 

“Should you, darling mother?” said 
Gertrude, dreaminy, — “I think him per- 
fect! My wonder is that he could choose 
me: he must have seen so many far worth- 
ier than I am to be his wife.” 

And the young girl’s fancy also wandered 
blindly into Sir Douglas’s past. Who had 
filled it with woman’s great event of life, — 
Love? Whom had he loved before he 
met her ?— in his youth? And Gertrude 
felt that somehow his youth lay far away 
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from hers: as he had felt, at their earlier 
meeting that same day. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
A FRIEND AND A LOVER. 


Tue days rolled on. The doctor who 
had attended Kenneth especially impressed 
on Sir Douglas and all, friends that his 
main safety Say in tranquillity. op 
was to be said or done that could call bac 
disturbance to his mind. No lecturing on 
pernicious habits of late hours and reckless 
dissipation ; no allusions to the attempt at 
self-destruction; no contradiction; no re- 
ference to any affaire du ceur the young 
man might have; and which the doctor 
took it for granted, after hearing some of 
his vague ravings, was a point of discussion 
between him and his uncle. All was to be 
placid round him, and, as far as was practi- 
cable with his restless nature, he was to be 
made to share that placidity. 

And so it came to pass that Gertrude’s 
name was no more mentioned between 
them. No doubt Kenneth knew, when his 
uncle’s frank countenance became clouded 
and wistful, that he was “casting about” 
how to ask that which he nevertheless 
dreaded to hear. And no doubt Sir Doug- 
las, when the brow of his nephew grew 
dark with an expression of dislike and dis- 
trust, felt instinctively that he was brood- 
ing over his imaginary wrongs in that re- 
spect, and paining his kindly relative by all 
sorts of cruel suspicions which, however un- 
deserved, no explanation would be permit- 
ted to remove. 

It was nevertheless a day of joy to both 
when first Kenneth feebly descended the 
great stone staircase, and crossed from the 
Palazzo to the Villa Reale ; leaning on his 
uncle’s arm, and looking with dazed languid 
eyes at the million smiles of the rippling sea, 
and the fishermen’s boats in the bay. And 
day by day, as his strength returned in slow 
measure, the same loving arm and patient 
heart were ready to give what help and so- 
lace body or mind was capable of receiv- 
ing. 

= oO 


nly they met Gertrude and her 
mother. 


eary of the sights and sounds 


of the ever-restless Chiaja; of the —— 
past of calessos and carriages; the shri 

voices of the petty vendors of roasted 
chestnuts, melons, sea-fish, and “ sea-fruit,” 
—as the little brown urchins call the non- 
descript creatures which, warm from the 
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palms of their own dirty little hands, they 
propose to the stranger to buy and devour; 
sick of the monotony of mingling with the 
stream of that life which he saw every day 
at a distance from the windows of his apart- 
ment — Kenneth requested to be driven to 
Baiw. At that turn in the road which pre- 
sents the unequalled view of the bay and 
the island of Nisida, they halted and gaz- 
ed out on the scene bathed in an aureole of 

Iden sunset : and fell to talking of Ital- 
ian prisons and Italian liberty —as many 
an Englishman has done, and will do again, 
in that spot of beauty and misery — 


“ Where all save the spirit of man is divine.” 


Kenneth became excited, and then rath- 
er faint. There was a pause; and then, in 
a wilful, peevish tone, he said, “I don’t 
know why we talk of these accursed things ; 
let us go oh the sands; a little further on; 
I am quite able for that ; in fact, I am sure 
a walk on the sands would do me good: and 
there, at least, there will be no shouting; 
no babble except the lapping of the little 
waves. I want to be alone; we shall be 
alone there.” . 

And lone enough the curved outline of 
the white sandy shore appeared in the dis- 
tance; but hardly had they left the car- 
riage a few yards behind them, when, at a 
sudden turn, they came face to face with 
Lady Charlotte Skifton and her daughter. 

“ Dear me!” said the former, “ we came 
here because we thought we should meet 
nobody ; and who should we meet but the 
very persons ” — 

“Whom you were anxious to avoid?” 
said Kenneth, with a short laugh. 

“No, indeed, nothing of the kind, I’m 
sure, Mr. Ross; and I am extremely glad, on 
the contrary, to see you looking so much re- 
covered; but the very persons we were 
talking about, for I was speaking of Sir 
Douglas to Ger.” 

“‘T*hope you spoke in praise of me,” 
said the latter, with an attempt at playful- 
ness, and an anxious glance at Gertrude. 

“ Oh, no! —I mean yes of course — but, 
indeed, we were like the city of Zoar, you 
know; neither hot nor cold — he, he, he, 
—Imean neither praising nor blaming — 
but just talking you over, and how ill you 

looked, and all that.” 
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ly ; Kenneth turned very pale; Sir Doug- 
las strove in vain for a free and unembar- 
rassed address. All stood silent. 

“Qh, dear!” said Lady Charlotte “I, 
shall have to behave like the child’s book ; 
I mean like the story; that is, like the old 
woman in the story, where the stick begins 
to beat the dog; and the dog begins to bite 
the rope — and — oh, dear! I can’t remem- 
ber how it goes on: but Gertrude will re- 
member it all; she used to say it by heart 
when she was a little child. i know, how- 
ever, that all was set a-going that they 
might get home, you know, as we must! 


“ «Pig won’t get over the style, and I shan’t 
get home to-night,’ — 


that is the nursery rhyme.” 

The girlish giggle with which she repeat- 
ed the verse, and the twirl she gave to the 
long ringlet, and all the little shades of rid- 
icule that attached to all she said and did, 
were rather a relief than otherwise in the 
embarrassment of the moment. Kenneth 
laughed, and, leaning heavily on his uncle’s 
arm, made way for her to pass him. He 
even held out his hand to Gertrude, pressed 
hers, and then retreating a step backwards, 
muttered, “I don’t feel well ; q should like 
to return to the carriage.” 

Not a word did he speak during the drive 
homewards, and Sir Douglas } dred to 
chafe his spirit by any attempt at conversa- 
tion. But each was aware of a shadow 
that fell over all objects as they drove 
along; and the few words spoken at part- 
ing were spoken with constraint, although 
on Sir Douglas’s part they were only a 

romise to see him in the morning, and on 
enneth’s “ Very well; yes; good-bye for 
the present.” 
en came again, for Sir Douglas, the 
mingled pain and pleasure of his quiet, lov- 
ing evening at the Villa Mandérlo. Lori- 
mer Boyd was sitting with Gertrude when 
he came in. They were looking over maps 
in a small atlas that lay on the table. 

“Are you teaching Gertrude geogra- 
phy?” asked Sir Douglas with a smile. 

“J should want many lessons, I am 
afraid,” answered she, shutting the book 
hurriedly; ‘but Mr. Boyd would have 
plenty of patience with me.” 

They chatted a while together, and then 


Gertrude did not speak. She had offer-| Lorimer Boyd took his leave. Lady Char- 


ed her hand to Kenneth, who did not take 
it; and she extended it to Sir Douglas, and 
withdrew it again, his eyes being now fixed 


lotte lay drowsily reading a little French 
novel on a sofa in the distance. Sir Doug- 
las and his betrothed talked of Scotland ; 


on his nephew, apparently unconscious of'| of his home; of the past; of the future; of 


her movement. wood-walks and mountain-walks which 


ertrude flushed painful- 
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they were to take together ; of all the good 
she was to do; and all the happiness she 
was to confer. All of a suddert, and, as it 
seemed to the startled girl, quite unac- 
countably in the midst of a description of 
Torrieburn Falls, his voice broke, and in a 
smothered and passionate tone he said, 
“Oh, Gertrude! my Gertrude! do you 
know the meaning of your name? It means 
TRUE —true to your trust! There was a 
German Gertrude once who clung through 
ood and evil to her husband, and when, 
‘or some — offence, he was sentenced 
to be broken on the wheel, she sat by him 
through the long night, moistening his lips 
in the torture of that terrible death, and 
speaking words of comfort to the last! 
at was love.” 
“Do you fear that, if such a fate were 
ossible for you, I should forsake you, 
jouglas ?” 

“ There are tortures not of the body ; of 
the mind ; as difficult to bear.” 

There was a pause. “ You are thinking 
once more of Kenneth,” said Gertrude gent- 
ly. 

“ Yes, of Kenneth,” he answered eagerly ; 
and eagerly he watched her face, for a 
thought to himself, “ Now she will speak.” 

But she turned away from his searching 

aze, and sighed. Then turning towards 
im again with asweet sad look, her eyes 
fell on his eyes, and she said, rather re- 
proachfully, “ I have very little power over 


you, you rebellious lover; did I not tell: 


ou not to dwell on things said b r 
Teaneth: that all was deliriam pe — 

All? Was all delirium? That was 
exactly what Sir Douglas panted to know. . 

And Gertrude, believing that all that 
disturbed his mind must be a repetition of 
vague, angry threats; not with any special 
reference to her, or connected with any 
confession of love for her, but resulting frgm 
a general spirit of rebellion on the part of 
Kenneth against his uncle; thought she did 
wisely and well in keeping her secret, and 
not permitting love for herself to sunder 
the love of those who had been so linked 
together; and with both of whom — not 
with Sir Douglas only—her future life 
must be connected, if she did her duty by 
all as she hoped to do. 

When Sir Douglas bid her good night 
she looked wistfully in his face. “ Come 
early to-morrow,” she said. “ Mamma is 
not well. Come early to-morrow.” 

“Yes; as soon as I have seen Kenneth.” 

He was gone. And yet Gertrude did 
not retire to rest. Nor did she read or 
work or oceupy herself in any way. Her 
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mother kissed her languidly, with a little 
yawn, and a“ don’t sit up, dear; dream in 
your bed, if you will dream.” But she did 
not obey the mandate. She sat watching 
and listening. She opened the glass doors 
that gave on the terraces; the warm night 
air breathed like a caress on her cheek and 
shoulder as she leaned against the trellis 
work, rich with the perfume of flowers. 
Presently a hurried step approached from 
the distance, and Lorimer Boyd returtied. 

“Have you seen him and talked to 
hi ?” whispered Gertrude. 

«“ Yes.” 

“ And how did he take it?” 

“Very badly at first; he was wild and 
menacing and foolish, but sensibly enough 
at last.” 

“ He agreed?” 

“Yes, he agreed. I found great difficul- 
ty in convincing him that it really was 

our wish, and he conditioned with me to 
ead him back one word from you— one 
written line asa f. You are to write, 
‘Farewell, Kennel. It is better for you 
and for me; we are not parting for ever, 
only for a time.’” 

“T will write it directly — only” — she 
hesitated, “ only let him clearly understand 
that, when we do meet again, I shall be a 
wife.” 

“ Of course,” said Lorimer Boyd hurried- 
ly, and without looking towards her. 
ae me the note, and I will return to 

im.” : 

She took the pen. “I cannot call him 
Kenneth. I have always called him Mr. 
Ross. Mamma sometimes has called him 
by his Christian name, but I have not.” 

“« Farewell, Kenneth Ross,’ then; the 
main thing at this special time is to soothe 
him, if you wish him to agree to the plan 
proposed. Each man has his own distinct 
way of grieving. Trust me, if you were to 
write me a farewell in such circumstances, 
I would care little in what words it was 
couched. But he is wilful — different.” 

“ Farewell, Kenneth Ross. It is better 
for you,—for me,”—she hesitated over 
some mention of Sir Douglas, and wrote 
“for you,—for me,—for all. We are 
emp only for a time, not for ever. 

ake care of your health. Yours always 
most truly — G. S.” 

“There, give it to him. How can I 
thank ‘you fr all the trouble you take? 
But I know you think nothing of that, not 
only for my sake, but the sake of an older 
friend — Sir Douglas himself.” 

“ Yes; for your sake and his. God bless 
you; God bless you both, and give you 
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both what happiness is attainable in this 
strange unstable world. Good-night.” 

e -night,” answered the soft musi- 
cal voice, and the sweet eyes were lifted to 
his with a fond, thankful expression. And 
the good-night words and good-night glance 
went on with Lorimer Boyd through the 
lonely pathway, to this final task for that 
evening by Kenneth’s restless side, and into 
the solitude of his own habitation, where he 
could commune with his heart and be still. 
Long he sat; his arms folded across his 
broad chest; his gaze abstractedly fixed on 
a litter of torn ‘papers, and books of refer- 
ence heaped by his writing-table, wrapt in 
moody contemplation. The = 0 Eager 
by him on the desk, sank suddenly, an 
startled him from his reverie. He lit another 
at the dying flame, and rose to go to his bed- 
room. As he passed one of the tall mirrors 
let into the wall, and saw the spectre of 
himself reflected there with a sudden illu- 
mination, his lip curled with a grim smile. 
“ Well,” thought he, “Kenneth Ross was 
an Adonis, if any man could lay claim to 
the title, and yet”— And so he passed 
to the shadow of slumber and the land of 
dreams, whither we cannot follow him. 


CHAPTER XV. 
SANS ADIEU. 


EaRty morning in the Bay of Naples! 
Have any of my readers seen it? Do 
they remember it? Can they forget it? 
Did the seeing of it seem to justify the 
boastful national saying, “ See Naples and 
then die?” ‘ The brightness of land and 
water; the beauty of outline, and of the 
vegetation that fills up those outlines; the 
glitter of white, green, scarlet, purple, and 
blue; villas and palaces; gay vestments ; 
snowy lateen sails, shooting like sudden 
smiles across the face of the sea; all the 
glory of nature that hides, as with a bright 
screen, dirt, ignorance, poverty, misgovern- 
ment, and whatever else’ is faulty or pain- 
ful in the condition of that careless people, 
for whom brave hearts have struggled and 
suffered, and are yet struggling; but who 
in their whole nature resemble ill brought- 
up children more than any other peasan 
on the face of the globe. Even in their 
bursts of daring effort to right themselves 
politically, this may be seen. Wat Tyler, 
— the “Idol of the Clowne” as he is styled 
in old-fashioned accounts of that rebellion, 
—and William Tell, the hero of Helvetian 
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men’s work ; with a steady purpose, and, as 
far as is possible in ambitious human nature, 
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with a certain abnegation of self in behalf 
of the general good. But Massaniello’s re- 
volt, touching as is his story, was the bar- 
ring-out of a school-boy sick of a tyrannical 
master; tyrannical in his turn, and rebelled 
against in his turn, by companions yet 
=— reckless and short-sighted than him- 
self. ; 
Even in their daily occupations — their 
slack uncertain industry, easily interrupted 
for any show or procession ; their ceaseless 
inattentive gabble; their vehement disputes: 
about trifles, when they should be seriously 
bent on the business of the hour, — this 
childishness is maintained. Life, with them, 
seems a filling up of some irregular ill- 
passed holiday, — a holiday that been 
too long even for their own comfort, as we 
often see with children. There is no evi- 
dence of reality in what they do. They 
seem playing at everything. Playing at 
buying and selling; playing at mendin 
nets ; Playing at oratory in one corner, an 

at building or carpenters’ work in another. * 
Even the women seem playing at washing, 
as they chase each other laughingly, or 
come carelessly along, swinging a basket of 
wet linen between them, passing barefooted 
over the bright sands, whose moist gleaming 
surface on a sunny day often reflects, as in 
a mirror, the feet and limbs and coloured 
raiment of the burden-carriers. Their lit- 
tle nasal songs are the songs of children — 
monotonous, unfinished, with. seldom as 
much thought and poetry as the one Sir 
Douglas Ross smiled at this special morning, 
as he wended his way to Kenneth’s home, 
lingering and looking about him, enjoying 
the brightness and glory of that careless 
opening day. The song he paused to listen 
to, was a corrupted version, very nasally 
sung, of a little poem by Tommaso Tom- 
masi; not in the style of the grand yet 
sweet poetic line of the ever-wailing Pe- 
trach, ‘‘ Blessed be the time, the season, the 
hour;” but with a tinge of comic humour 
in its tenderness. 

“ My blessing ” (so it ran) “on the build- 
er who built that house! My hearty bless- 
ing be upon him! many blessings in truth — 
many! Bless him for building that door, 
out of which you come, and into which I 
go! Bless him for framing that window, 
where I often see your dear face looking 
out ! But above all may he be blest a thou- 
sand times over for making ihat nice little 
staircase, up which I can pass when I will, 
to see you and embrace you.” 











romance,— rose, with men’s hearts, to do 


The singer was a little brown urchin, so 
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young that even in precocious Italy he 
could scarcely be supposed as yet to have 
any reason for blessing one architect more 
than another for enabling him to visit his 
love! He was perched astride on the keel 
of an upturned boat; his scarlet cap care- 
lessly held in his hands, which rested on 
the boat in front of him, as he sat, jockey- 
fashion, carolling his ditty with eager lungs, 
like a bird in the morning sun. 

Sir Douglas tossed him a small piece of 
silver, which he caught in his cap with a 
nod and a merry grin, but without dis- 
mounting from his throne on the keel. Be- 
yond him sat a girl, his sister apparently, 
from the resemblance between them, weep- 
ing bitterly, and he leaned back with a wild 
grace, and made her an offer of the coin; 
repeating the ever-ready phrase of child- 
hood to those in sorrow—‘“ Weep no 
more!” But the girl continued sobbing ; 
her breast heaved convulsively in its crim- 


, 8on boddice, and she was vainly staunching, 


with her stiff little embroidered apron, 
tears which fell without ceasing from most 


. beautiful eyes— eyes whose lids seemed 


rather to be fringed with feathers from a 
bird’s wing than furnished with ordinary 
lashes, so thick and soft lay their shadow on 
her cheek. : 
At first Sir Douglas had made a move- 
ment to add to his benefaction, but he 
somehow intuitively felt that here was a sor- 
row which no amount of silver coin, nor 
even gold coin, could avail to comfort. He 
approached the stranded boat, and spoke a 
few words of compassion and inquiry. The 
boy slid down from his place, and drew his 
sister’s hands away from her face, that she 
might attend to the stranger ; but, instead 
of answering, she also slid down, lithe as a 
branch of broken woodbine, and hastily flit- 
ted away over the sands. He could see 
her, still weeping, repulsing, with a little 
movement of the shoulder, the attempted 
consolations of some companions who cross- 
ed her path, and turned pityingly towards 
her; till, spying in the distance the gaunt 
figure of an old weather-beaten woman, she 
ran rapidly forwards to meet her, and flung 
herself into the circling arms. Then bot 
women, as of common accord, dropped 
down to the sands, and again embracing as 
they seated themselves, wept in concert. 
“E la madre di Giuseppe!” muttered 
the boy, his own glittering black eyes suf- 
fused for a moment with sympathetic tears. 
“ And where is Giuseppe ? ” 
The boy pointed to the smoke of a steam- 
packet, trailing quietly on the calm air far 
out in the bay. 
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“ And is he your brother ?” 

“No; he was the lover of Nanella” — 
(this was told in the simplest way in the 
world) —“ and yesterday they were all as 
happy as possible, sailing in that very boat. 


And the boy gave alittle kick backwards . 


with his bare brown heel on the boat’s side, 
as he stood leaning against it and facing the 
inquisitive stranger, to impress the situation 
on Sir Douglas. ‘ 

Yes! all so happy only yesterday, and 
Nanella to be married in three days from 
this time; and now, as the saints and Ma- 
donna had permitted, Giuseppe had been 
tempted by the offers of a “ richissimo sig- 
nor ‘Inglese” to accompany him; had le 
Nanella and Naples and his mother, and 
had his head full of dreams of making a 
fine fortune, and not to be a fisherman any 
longer. 

“But he will return, and then marry 
your sister, if he has a true heart.” 


“ Ah! signor, but sometimes from the sea * 


one does not return at all, and the hearts, 
whether false or true, lie deep among the 
fishes! So Giuseppe’s father lay, after a 
great storm, and therefore the old mother 
and Nanella weep. For my part” (and 
the glitter of the Southern smile returned 
to the boy's mobile countenance) —“ for 
my part, I only envy Giuseppe; it must 
be a grand thing to sail far, far, far away, 
and see strange people and ships, and bring 
home strange birds! Ah! if any great 
signor — if, for example, your Excellency 
— would say to me, ‘ Pepe, let us sail away 
together,’ how readily would I say, ‘ Yes! 
let us go — andiam, partiam!’” He gave 
an indolent look towards the sea, and then 
added, laughing, “It would not at least be 
my baggage that would detain me! Such 
baule as I saw lifted on the deck of the 
steamer before she was off! such shouting 
and scuffling, and tossing about of lights — 
for she was off at dawn of day, and there 
was much loading to be done first. I am 
sure Giuseppe alone lifted thirteen boxes. 
But I—ah! that would be another affair; 
I should take a slice of melon in my hand 
and step on board, and say to the Excellen- 
cy, ‘ Eccomi!’” 

“T have a great mind to take you at 
our word,” said Sir Douglas, laughing, as 
e looked on the little careless lad, who ev- 

idently thought it rather a convenience 
than otherwise to have what our shivering 
Northern mendicants term “ nothing but 
what he stood uprightin.” “I have a great 
mind to take you with me to a very cold 
country, where I live when I am at home; 
but we must talk of it another time; the 
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mother and Nanella would cry still more if 
you left them.” 

“ Oh no, signor, Nanella would not care. 
Do take me! ” 

And he followed Sir Douglas a few steps, 
as if hoping that his future destiny would 
be settled then and there, in another sen- 
tence or two. 

“No, no. I willthink of it. Go now — 
do not follow me. Go and comfort Nanella.” 

The little fisher-boy shook his head. Then 
he slowly returned to his boat, and casting 
himself on the sands was soon engaged in 
that lively. game, the “ gioco del moro,” with 
companions as little in need of portman- 
teaus and baule, to pack their clothes in, as 
his half-naked self; and quite as ready for 
any chance start in life; while Sir Douglas 

uickened his steps to reach the Palazzoon 
the Chiaja,— musing as he went on the 
contrasts of sorrow in luxury such as exis- 
ted there, and sorrow in poverty such as he 
had just left. Upon the whole, Heaven’s 
visitations are more even than they seem. 
The golden shields of heroes, embossed and 
decorated and worked with strange devices, 
protected life no better than the common 
soldier’s ; and the arrows of fate still strike 
home to the heart, whether the breast lie 
bare to the sunshine like poor little Pepe’s, 
or be clothed in “ purple and fine linen.” 

Nothing could be more common-place 
than these reflections of Sir Douglas’s: but 
they are commonplace because they are 
universally true; and they absorbed him 
so entirely that he was still occupied with 
the immense despair caused by the depart- 
ure of some obscure and nameless fisher- 
man in the hearts of that girl and woman 
weeping on the sands, when the last step of 
the staircase was reached, and he stood on 
the landing of Kenneth’s apartment. 

The door of that apartment was wide 
open ; and, as he entered, Sir Douglas was 
startled by the peculiar aspect of the rooms. 
Every one knows the look of rooms from 
which the habitual occupant has just flit- 
ted. The torn nest of a bird does not 
tell its story more clearly. “ Packed up and 
gone away,” is written on all the little 
nameless shreds of litter—the scraps of 
paper and string,— the chairs standing in 
unusually irregular positions ; the beds un-. 
made because about to be stripped; the 
doors all ajar, and the odd silence that 
seems to pervade the place where customa- 
ry voices sound no longer ; all seem dumbly 
to impress upon us, “ Those you seek were 
here, but they have departed !” 

Only a minute ortwo of bewilderment 
elapsed before another step sounded on the 
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bare stone staircase, and the conceited, cigar- 
smoking valet, whom Sir Douglas recol- 
lected on his first visit to Kenneth, enter- 
ed, extremely moody and crestfallen. 

“Where is your master?” asked Sir 
Douglas. 

“Eh! Chilo sa!” The young Excellen- 
cy had asked for the accounts the previous 
evening; had scarcely looked at them, say- 
ing that he had much headache that night ; 
had paid him without a word, and had bid 
him pack up his things immediately! That 
at first he had thought the young Excellen- 
cy was again in delirium, but that he insist- 
ed, and the Signor Boyd, who had been 
with the young Excellency, had remarked 
nothing extraordinary ; but bid him good 
night as usual after much talk. 

hathe had accordingly obeyed, and pack- 
ed all but his Excellency’s music, which Itis 
Excellency angrily said he did not want, and 
in fact struck the guitar so passionately that 


it “ burst asunder with agreat sound.” That . 


after all this, the young Excellency’s things 
were carried down to the port and put on 
the boats to be carried to one of the large 
steamers ; and that at the very last moment, 
when the valet was preparing also to add 
his own things, gathered together as he aver- 
red, in most uncomfortable haste, the young 
Excellency had told him he need give 
himself no such trouble, for that he intend- 
ed to take with him Giuseppe the coral 
diver, who had fished him out of the water 
the day his Excellency might remember, — 
the day of the accident which was followed 
by the dreadful illness from which the young 
Excellency was only just recovered. That 
Giuseppe had only laughed at the expostu- 
lation made by him— the valet — and had 
said that he would nurse the Signor Inglese 
as if he was a baby at the breast, and that 
he did not require any more a valet who 
was not a courier, nor a courier who was 
not a sailor. And any more than these par- 
ticulars he, the valet, could not narrate, 
being “ stordito” with all, that had occurred, 
and knowing no more than he had had the 
honour to explain to his Excellency. 

Was there no note—no message? Sir 
Douglas asked. Did Mr. Kenneth not 
mention him before starting ? 

Not a word. There was indeed a note; 
but to Mr. Boyd, not to his present Excel- 
lency; which he had just delivered, and 
which appeared to cause much surprise and 
displeasure to the Signor Boyd, who was 
leaving the Chancellerie and following him 
to the apartment. 

In a minute or two more, Lorimer Boyd 
entered. 
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“ You know something of this. You have 
a note from.him. What does it all mean ?” 
groaned Sir Douglas. “ You—is it possible 


you have known he was going? fadvi- 


sed him to go? Where is his note? What 
does he say? My God, what has driven 
him to this ?” 

“ My dear Douglas, pray be calm ; this 
graceless creature does things in a way no 
one but himself could dream of. I admit 
counselling him to continue his travels — he 
is now sufliciently recovered ” — 

“ Oh no— good Heavens, no!—he was 
as weak as water yesterday. Oh, Lorimer, 
who could have thought ” — 

“ He is enduring no fatigue ; he is at sea, 
in an excellent steamer, with a surgeon on 
board. How could I guess he would depart 
so, without a word of farewell? I did not 


‘expect it this week. I have only this mo- |’ 


ment received his note.” 

“ What does he say? read me the poor 
boy’s note. Oh God! this is a bitter way 
of parting !” 

“ His note, Douglas —his note — is of a 
piece with all the rest of his conduct to you ; 
forgive me if I say his utterly selfish and un- 
grateful conduct. Here it is: but be as- 
sured whatever your anxious mind may fan- 
ey about him, he is not only well enough to 
start, but a thousand times more likely to 
recover health and equanimity away trom 
these scenes than by remaining here fret- 
ting you and himself, and falling back as 
soon as recovered into scenes of Neapolitan 
dissipation and extravagance.” 

“ His note — give me his note.” 

Lorimer Boyd handed it to his friend 
with a sigh of mingled impatience and com- 
passion, and Sir Douglas read it. 


“ My pEAR Boyp,—I don’t find I have 
much nerve or heart for any more farewell- 
ing,— so this is to tell you I am off! Tell 
my uncleso. Say all that is proper from 
me to him; and that I am much obliged for 
all his care and attention during my illness, 
&e. The fewer words the better. I can’t 
tell him, or you, my plans, because I have 
not yet made any; but I have taken Giu- 
seppe with me, who speaks Greek, and is a 
much more spirited and likely sort of fel- 
low than the d——d yawning valet I got 
saddled with when I first arrived in Naples. 
He has been to Alexandria, too, and up the 
Nile, and to Spain, and America, and some 
place in every point of the compass, if one 
is to believe kim, which I am quite willing 
todo. You will all hear of me sooner or 
later. In the meanwhile I am better away. 





‘ Gone on the grand tour,’ like the young 
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gentlemen in old fashioned novels. You 
may quote, perhaps, your favourite larmoy- 
ant Petriarch : — 


‘Lo ster mi strugge, —e’l fuggir non m’aita,’ 
— &e. &e. 


But I have been uncomfortable enough 
lately, to think any change a change for 
the better! Old Sir Douglas was all for 
my travelling when I was for staying in 
England or Scotland; and now I’m all for 
beginning a vagabond life, and spending a 
year or two in seeing the world. 0 
knows but I may be the better for it, and 
come back as sage as Solon, and infinitely 
better company ? Let us hope so. 


“ Yours very truly, 
“ KENNETH Ross. 


“P.S.—Louis, the valet, is paid, and 
overpaid ; so don’t let him come down upon 
Sir Dowgies with any pretended claims, ex- 
cept for a character, for which I told him he 
may refer to you. His accounts were a farce ; 
but he is not a greater rogue than all his sem- 
blables. One does not expect principle in 
any of them; only to be knowing in their 
calling, get one rapidly through the bore of 
dressing, and be punctual in taking and de- 
livering notes; and I must say I had no 
reason to complain of this fellow, in any of 
| these particulars. You may say that I re- 
commend him. 
“K. R.” 


Sir Douglas dropped the hand which held 
the note, and sighed bitterly. 

“ Without a farewell!” he said. ‘ With- 
out one word of farewell!” 

“Oh! be reasonable, Douglas. Was he 





not always the same from boyhood? Was 
|he ever considerate or grateful? Come 
jaway from this place. “ Come”— (and 
‘the words seemed spoken with _hesi- 
/tation) “to the Villa Mandorlo with me. 
| Come.” 

“ Not now — not, now. I must go home 
first. I am willing to think you acted for 
the best — but my heart aches to think of 
my poor wayward lad: ill and gone. Ill! He 
may have thought I wished him gone. His 
note is so odd!” and again the dejected 
eyes ran through the cold and careless 
lines, asif seeking for something they could 
not find there. 

“ T should be sorry if he thought J had 
desired his absence?”—and Sir Doug- 
las looked up in a questioning manner into 
Lorimer’s face. 
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Gloomy displeasure was struggling with 
tenderer feeling on Lorimer’s brow. A 
tinge of scorn was in his voice and manner, 
as he answered. : 

“T fear his thinking you desired his ab- 
sence would only have made him more will- 
ing to remain. Douglas, you are a self- 
tormentor ! you were so even as a boy. I 
will stake my experience of menand things 
against yours, that in those’ days your 
father and brother never suffered one tithe 
of what you suffered, attributing to them 
feelings and motives, and vexations and 
mortifications, which never occurred to them, 
though they occurred to you, and though 
most certainly they would have haunted you 
had you stood in their place. For Heaven’s 
sake, try and put aside your own view of 
this day’s mischance! Kenneth ought not 
to have done what he has done; he should 
have gone this day week, after preparing 
you — after asking your guidance and ad- 
vice — after bidding you a kindly and grate- 
ful farewell. What then? It is not in 
him! And the very want of natural ten- 
derness that prevented his seeing that this 
was the natural course for him to pur- 
sue, prevents him at this moment from 
suffering. I would wager any money that 
he is at this moment—while you are 
grieving here —lying on the deck in 
the sunshine, smoking a cigar; recovering 
from the very slight - Hoot of fatigue that 
active and capable fellow Giuseppe would 
have permitted him to endure; enjoying 
the morning breeze at sea,— and_ thinking 
far more of how the change will answer to 
him than of any of the effects the suddenness 
of his departure may have upon us. I will 
call an hour hence at your hotel, and we 
will walk to Santa Lucia together ; or will 
you come to the Chancellerie ? ” 

“No; I will wait for you at the hotel. I 
had rather be alone for a little. Alone 
—even from you, Lorimer.” . 

As he spoke he held out his hand, and the 
two friends parted. Lorimer Boyd looked 
sadly, and somewhat sternly, after the 
tenderer, less resolute man; and Sir Doug- 
las, looking sorrowfully out over the sea, in 
the direction where the smoke of the 
vanished steamer had been visible in the 
earlier morning, repeated to himself in a 
choked voice — “ Without a word of fare- 
well or explanation !” 

The little brown fisher-boy was still play- 
ing on the sands. Nanella was still sitting, 
the head drooping, disconsolate and silent, by 
the side of the older woman, who was 

spinning from a distaff, from habit, mechan- 
ically, with hard set lines of grieving round 
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her mouth, but without any outward show 
of emotion. 

How little, when he pitied the girl and 
laughed with the boy that morning, had Sir 
Donglas imagined their sorrow would be 
linked with his sorrow, and that the de- 
pesteve of Giuseppe would seem also to 

im an event disturbing all the tranquillity 
of that day, and many a day to come, till 
news could arrive of the wanderer ! 


CHAPTER XVI. 
ALCYONE. 


Lorimer Boyp had time before he re- 
joined Sir Douglas to inform the inhabitants 
of the Villa Mandorlo of the very sudden 
departure of Kenneth. The maps which 
he and Gertrude had been looking at, the 
night before, with a view to sketching out 
some plan of travel for him, — and allowing 
him to propose it to his uncle himself, — 
still lay on the table, with marks of the 
different routes by land and sea, which 
Lorimer had thought likeliest to -interest 
him. Gertrude felt quite guilty as she 
looked at them ; as if she had planned not 
only his departure but the manner of it. 
Lady Charlotte saw the matter in the 
serenest light of unmitigated rejoicing. 
“Dear me! Well, I never expected Mr. 
Kenneth would have given so little trouble. 
I thought he would have come here like 
Beauty and the Beast,—I mean like the 
beast that was a prince in reality, you know, 
in that story (for of course we must all al- 
low Mr. Ross himself to be a beauty): I 
thought he would come moaning and com- 
plaining to Gertrude (he certainly was 
moaning and complaining the day you and 
he were talking so loud together, my dear) ; 
and then afterwards being ill, or pretendin 
to be very ill; which is exactly what the 
Beast Prince did; if you recollect, Ger- - 
trude! Indeed, he pretended to be dying, 
in a corner of the garden, — to excite pity, 
you know. Men are so fond of exciting 
pity; and they are so very obstinate when 
one can’t like them; wonderfully obstinate 
they are! Iremembera Sir John Evang 
who was in love with my sister; such a red- 
faced, loud, bull-voiced sort of a man, and 
he wouldn’t give up, thoagh mamma and 
I told him over and over again it was of no 


use proposing, and he kept saying in such 
a voice, —a voice like a trombone at the 
play, —‘I will make you so happy, my 
dear!’—and my sister answered sosensibly, 
‘I don’t want to be happy, if you are to 
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make me so, Sir John; I wish to be happy 
my own way;’ and then like the Beast 
Prince (and like Kenneth Ross), he said he 
was ill, and was quite broken-hearted ; as if 
aman could be broken-hearted who had 
such a voice, and went about in a dress that 
looked like an old jockey’s! And when he 
heard she was going to marry somebody 
elses he swore the most horrid oaths, — and 
in about a month he came to mamma and 
told her he also was going to marry some- 
body else: and in his big voice he said 
something about hitting the right nail on 
the head at last, and not wearing the wil- 
low ; and that he had made the girl’s ac- 
quaintance at a meet of the hounds on a 
Thursday, and proposed for her on the 
Saturday, because it never did to crane when 
you were going to takea leap! Now what 
good would it have been to pity him? None 
at all; and you see he didn’t really require 
it; and I don’t pity Kenneth. Surely you 
ain’t going to pity Kenneth?” added she, 
with a sudden break in her long monologue, 
seeing her daughter’s abstracted eyes, which 
were fixed on the atlas on the table, gradu- 
ally filling with tears. 

“No, mamma,” said Gertrude, smiling 
through the glittering drops, and wiping 
them away; — ‘I was not pitying Mr. Ken- 
neth Ross, but thinking of his uncle. I 
know this suddenness will vex him; will cut 
him to the heart.” 

“Well, now, really, Gertie, interposed 
Lady Charlotte, with more warmth than 
usual ;— “ you will spoil Sir Douglas. You 
should never spoil men, and you should never 

ity them, because then they don’t care 
half so much about you. I assure you 
they don’t. And she gave a meditative 
twirl to the long ringlet; slightly nibbled 
the end of it, and continued very gravely: 
—“AndI would be particularly cautious 
about spoiling Sir Douglas, if I were you, 
because it will make him think himself so 
very superior, —in fact he is very superior ; 
but then you know he must be very foolish 
in some little corner of his brain, if he is 
sorry that Kenneth is gone; when we are 
all so very glad, and he ought to be glad 
too. Iam sure, as for me, I could dance for 
joy! Icovld indeed; only of course Sir 

jouglas would be shocked; and I don’t 
wish to shock him. Now here he comes, Ger- 
trude; and I do hope you won’t be so silly 
as to seem sorry because there really is 
nothing to be sorry about.” 

But Gertrude comprehended better than 
her garrulous parent, that in spite of the 
relief of Kenneth’s much-desired absence, 
there was something to be sorry about; and 
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she received Sir Douglas with a degree of 
sympathetic tenderness which perhaps was 
the only true balm his wounded heart was at 
that time capable of receiving. 

Then followed days of such peace and 
close communion that the hearts of both 
must have been made in strangely different 
mould from other human beings, if happi- 
ness had not predominated in them. And 
though Gertrude, in the first hours of that 
anxiety so hard to bear, which had visited 
Sir Douglas, shared with him the pang and 
soothed its bitterness, —the natural glad- 
ness consequent on relief from constraint, 
embarrassment, and a certain degree of 
terror with which Kenneth’s wild threats 
had possessed her, shone out in a little while 
like sunshine after astorm. Her gladness 
was new witchery in Sir Douglas’s eyes. 
He had seen her tender, passionate, indig- 
nant, comforting ; but he had never seen her 
playful — neverin the pretty mood of “ girl- 
ish spirits ;” and, like all men who have led 
busy lives among grave interests, it was a 
welcome and a pleasant thing to him: one 
charm the more where all was already so 
charming. He was surprised at his own 
cheerfulness; but even the ever-recurring 
anxiety about Kenneth could not make him 
otherwise than cheerful, and the step that 
Gertrude listened for every day with in- 
creasing fervour of welcome, every day 
came glad and alert to the door of that 
villa whose architect he could have found it 
in his heart to bless, even in the words of 
little brown Pepe’s nasal song. 

At length they had news of the wander- 
er. In the midst of their preparations for 
leaving Naples, a letter arrived, not from 
Kenneth — whether too angry, or too lazy, 
or too careless to write — but from the hero 
of Nanella’s heart, the coral-diver, Giuseppe. 
And in truth not written even by him, for 
whatever other perfections culminated in 
that much-lamented lover, he could not 
write his own love-letters, or indeed write 
at all, beyond a very curious and elaborate 
attempt at signing his name. 

Few Italians in the lower classes, and few 
indeed in the middle classes, think it at all 
incumbent on them to write their own let- 
ters. Their most secret thoughts, their most 
affectionate avowals, their most important 
business —all these topics for correspond- 
ence are given over to the Scrivdno, or 
public letter-writer, who may be seen often 
plying his vocation at the corner of the 

ublic street. Diversity of style need not 
be looked for. The compositions resemble 
each other nearly as closely as the pattern 





epistles which are to be found in those old- 
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fashioned guides to epistolary excellence, 
“The Complete Letter Writers4” in which 
works may be found, gravely set down for 
copying, such letters as the following :— 
“Toa yore ner demanding her hand in 
marriage,” “ To the same after her accept- 
ance of your suit,” Ditto after rejecting 
it;” “ Ditto to bid her farewell ;” “To an 
amorous gentleman, repulsing his ad- 
vances ;” “ To the same, according him a 
meeting ;”“ To a merchant trafficking in 
foreign wares and china; ” “ To a lady who 
has lost her husband in the wars,” and so 
on, ad infinitum. But at least these pub- 
lished models of how you ought to express 
your secret sentiments admit of private 
selection. Not so the aid invoked from the 
Scrivino; you must inform him vivé voce of 
your dearest thoughts, and desire him pas- 
sionately to implore a return of your love, 
while he tranquilly listens and takes a pinch 
of snuff. You must do this too, very often 
not only in the hearing of the Scrivéno 
(whom, of course, you intend shall hear 
you), but in the hearing of some dolce far 
niente bystander who pauses to amuse his 
mind through his ear, without reference to 
your pleasure; or some eager would-be corres- 
pondent who waits discontentedly to say what 
he has to say till you have finished what you 
have to say, wondering at your passion and 
your prosiness, longing to spur you into a 
more rapid wind-up of your love or your 
anger, and pouring into the ear of the un- 
moved Scrivino some totally different sub- 
ject of thought, before the latter has done 
sprinkling sand over the moist inky mes- 
sages of affection you have just paid him to 
despatch. Some snuffy old poulterer, anx- 
ious to know the market price of quails 
and red-legged partridges by the dozen, 
nudges away perhaps a young girl whose 
eyes are full of tears and whose heart is full 
of sorrow, and in his turn is nudged away 
by some stalwart youth like Giuseppe, who, 
cheerily looking out during the time of his 
brief dictation, pays with a gay smile what 
the Scrivdno may think a proper proportion 
of the language of love and despair, in a 
letter in which there is often as little real 
sadness as there is in the nightingale’s song ; 
but to which the living “ Complete Letter 
Writer ” gives that conventional turn, with- 
out which neither the sender nor the recipi- 
ent would be contented. 

_ Nor are they contented very easily, to 
Judge by the high-flown phrases which 
adorn some of these epistles; seeming to 
prove that the more exaggerated the hy- 


perbole, the better in their opinion is the 
style. 
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A young fisherman in Giuseppe’s situa 


tion, advances, and desires the Scrivéno at 


Messina immediately to inform Miss Nanella 
at Naples that he is, he thanks Heaven, in 
a health, and hopes she is the same ; that 

is master isin improved health, rich, and 
liberal. He is sorry to have left her at such 
short notice ; but it was a good chance, and 
it would have been madness to lose it. He 
will marry her on his return. ‘ At present 
they travel in foreign lands—to Tunis or 
to Greece —he knows not where. She is 
to be cheerful, and embrace his mother, who 
isin return also to embrace her, —and he 
remains her own Giuseppe. 

From this small egg, the Scrivéno will 
produce the astonishing “Pharaoh’s Ser- 

ent” of an epistle which the aforesaid 

anella confided to Sir Douglas, with tears 
of joy and thankfulness, and many clasp- 
ings and unclaspings of her little brown 
hands, and glad clappings of the same; and 
on the return of the precious missive, 
dropped it into her boddice, gave it a final 
pressure of affection there, and ran lightly 
away, all smiles, to the equally exultant 
weather-beaten old mother. 

Giuseppe’s sentiments were thus ren- 
dered : — 

“My ever beloved, regretted, and every- 
moment-of-the-day-and-night-sighed-for Na- 
nella! 

“ Tears, hot and constantly dropping, al- 
most effaced for me, after we separated, the 
beloved shores of Naples; and my heart 
appeared as if about to burst in two; leav- 
ing you the one-half, and the other only 

ing with your miserable Giuseppe! Scarce- 
apey T believe it was day, so dark did all 
things seem around me. The fortune of 
poverty is to be torn from what it loves, be- 
cause it is a necessity with the poor to earn ! 
The riches of the English Signor are im- 
mense ; and so also is his liberality ; and for 
that reason only I adopted with anguish the 
step of going on board the departing steam- 
er. Do not suppose, my Nanella, that my 
love can be at all shaken by the great 
storms which the saints and the Madonna 
thus permit to try the ever faithful, and at- 
this- hour-almost-completely-drowned-in-sor- 
row heart of your Giuseppe! At my re- 
turn we will kneel together before the 
excellent priest, and obtain for our by-me- 
so-much-longed-for union, the everlasting 
consent of an approving and overlooking 
Heaven! The youthful Signor who was 
ill at Naples is reinvigorated by the much- 
bestarred clear nights and breeze-adorned- 
and-refreshed days le has lately passed. 
His Excellency’s plans of travel are still 
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unsettled. One day he will ee of sailing 
for Tunis, another day he will hold that it 
would greatly divert his mind to seek the 
shores of the country of Greece. Faithful 
to the duties imposed on me when the Sig- 
nor Inglese entered into a convention with 
me to accompany him, I shall, before the 
all-seeing eye of a just Providence, and the 
approbation of the saint whose name I bear, 
together with the assistance of the angels of 
succour, continue to travel where the Signor 
is pleased to appoint. 

“ Adieu, my Nanella, Nanellina — adieu ! 
Embrace for me my beloved, worthy, and 
ever-respected mother, to whom shall be 
my next letter. Let her also embrace you 
for me. As many as there are stars out on 
a great night in summer, so many kisses I 
deposit on your much-desired cheek! Keep 
me in your heart and mind, and give to all 
asking friends the assurance of my entire 
health and contentment. Strive also to 
merit the blessing of Heaven by a cheerful 
spirit. It will seem to me a thousand years 
till I see you again, and embrace you in 
very truth! 


OLD SIR 


“ Your GIUSEPPE.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 
THE CROWNING JOY. 


Mork letters (in the same florid style) 
from the absent Giuseppe, and ‘one or two 
briefer missives from Kenneth — both to his 
uncle and to Lorimer Boyd — sufficed to 
set their minds at rest, at all events as to 
the health and present well-doing of the 
wayward object of so much anxiety. He 
was tolerably thankful for a general settle- 
ment of bis difficulties, which, without great- 
ly trenching on his future, and with some 
renewed sacrifice on the part of his uncle, 
the latter had effected. He was amused 
and “ improved,” as he assured them, by his 
scheme of travel; and the period of his 
eventual return was left in the vaguest un- 
certainty, — to Lady Charlotte’s intense 
satisfaction. 

Once only he alluded to Gertrude, and 
then not in the honest earnest manner 
which Sir Douglas would have given worlds 
to read; but with a flippant affectation of 
carelessness that wounded more than if her 
name had never been mentioned. 

“Remember me,” he said, “to the Skif- 
tons ; lay me at the feet of my aunt that is 
tobe. If I find in my travels some ‘pearl 
of price,’ I shall garner it up as a wedding 
gift. Meanwhile my best wishes are hers, 
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for her future health and eee If you 
let me know the day of the happy event, 
I will 


““tak’ a stoup 0’ kindness yet,’ 


and drink everybody’s good health. I am 
always glad, as you know, of an opportunit, 
of health-drinking, and believe it to. be mue 
more conducive to my own health than wa- 
ter-drinking Mr. Boyd or temperate Uncle 
Douglas choose to admit.” 

Sir Douglas sighed as he read the care- 
less lines; but his sighs were checked by 
the spirit of contentment which pervaded 
his days. “Full measure, pressed down, 
and running over,” seemed the sum of his 
happiness. The more he saw of Gertrude 
the more he loved her ; the more he rejoiced 
in the blessed good fortune that had made 
her return his love ; the more he blest the 
sweet eyes that were to shine over his fu- 
ture, and light the lovely but lonely walks 
and halls of Glenrossie Castle. 

Their parting was near ; their first part- 
ing since they had agreed to be united for- 
ever; their last parting till the time when 
that union should be made sure-by the 
solemn ceremony that was to pronounce 
them one “ till death do us part.” 

Death — only death ! 

Sir Douglas was to go to Scotland, to 
Glenrossie, to give directions, to settle much 
that needed arrangement previous to bring- 
ing there the new lady of the castle. And 
Lady Charlotte was to go to London, to see ° 
many old friends (and some new ones), who 
rather grudged her the success of her chap- 
eronage during her somewhat forlorn wid- 
owhood ; for they had heard that Gertrude 
Skifton — “ who, after all, was no such great 
beauty” — had captivated one of the rich- 
est of the Scotch baronets, though she had 
failed with the Prince Colonna; and they 
thought the “ poor silly creature” who had 
married the nameless Skifton had had a 
success somewhat beyond her deserts. Seve- 
ral young ladies of the highest lineage and 
most unimpeachable beauty had been “ go- 
ing about” in the very best society . for 
several seasons without any such desirable 
result; and, altogether, the sudden arrival 
of their old friend, with a ready-made stock 
of happiness and wealth, for a daughter of 
Mr. Skifton, “ deceased,” whom they had 
never made up their mind to patronise, and 
who now obviously did not require their 
patronising, showed rather in the light of a 
grievance than as a subject of congratula- 
tion. 





The excessive simplicity, too, of Gertrude 
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did not suit them. The real, natural, un- 
affected, innocent independence of her 
manner, anxious for nothing, resenting noth- 
ing, did not please them. Some said she 
was haughty ; and some that she was dowdy ; 
and some that “she seemed to be as great 
a fool as her mother.” 

The stately, handsome, mature bride- 
groom was also the subject of captious re- 
mark. Some laughed at the wily widow 
“catching” him for her daughter. Some 
thought that really the girl was not amiss, 
and might have done better than marry a 
man twice her age. Some affected to be 
mightily amused and tickled at the story of 
Old Sir Douglas going out to Italy to lec- 
ture his scapegrace nephew, and being 
caught in the toils himself, and brought 
home captive. Some said he had “ behaved 
abominably to the young man; persuaded 
the mother to reject his suit, and then made 
love to the daughter on his own account.” 
Some were of opinion that the mother and 
daughter were two intriguantes, who had 
thrown over the nephew when they found 
they could entrap the uncle, and, “ whee- 
dled” a confirmed old bachelor till they 
brought him to the point of matrimony. 

en was there ever a marriage ar- 
ranged, which bitter tongues did not slur, — 
and idle tongues canvass,—and envious 
tongues find fault with,—and careless 
tongues discuss? Proving only in the slur- 
ring, canvassing, fault-finding, and discuss- 
ing, the great mystery of preference; and 
the impossibility of common-place under- 
standings being brought to feel that such 
preference is God’s inspiration, and not a 
scheme of man’s making,—ruled like a 
map or an account-book,— with the set 
boundaries of the one, or the apportioned 
valuing of the other to regulate the result. 


“Why did she love him? Curious fool, be still : 
Is human love the growth of human will?” 


No— nor of human comprehension. Those 
who love would fain escape, it may be, from 
the thrall. Those who do not love would 
give the world to be able to bend and bow 
their hearts and imaginations to the choice 
that would “ answer” in all respects, — the 
choice that would do them credit, —that 
would promote their woridly advancement, 
— that would satisfy friends and prudence, 
and their own predetermined rules. 

It cannot be! Love steps in, with a 


smiling mastery, and waves the magic wand 
which makes them tremble and obey! Love 
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Aladdin’s, and voices sound in the air, 
whose luring from commonplace things may 
end in wrecking us; but sweet are the 
hours first passed, sailing with the tide, 
down the rapid river of unreturning time ! 

Gertrude was sailing down that stream ; 
lit by the warm sunshine of joy, and lulled 
by the music of its rippling waves. 

Lady Charlotte was made a little restless 
and unhappy: both by the ironical jealousies 
we have alluded to, the great desire she 
had to collect together all sorts of titled re- 
lations and guests, — and the extreme re- 
luctance of the bridegroom to be made “a 
public spectacle,” as he termed it; a reluc- 
tance which Gertrude seemed fully to share, - 
—and to yield only from love of her moth- 
er, to the desire of the latter for the pomps 
and ceremonies of the nuptial day. 

The day came, and the guests. That 
agitated and agitating vision of bridal vest- 
ments, murmuring -" ies at the altar, blush- 
ing bridesmaids, and a veiled bride; the 
sobbing kiss, the hurried departure, the 
cheers of the mob gathered round the doors, 
and the blank silence afterwards, in spite of 
crowds and tumultuous chattering, — which 
mark the progress of “the Wedding Day,” 
were all gone through, — as they have been 
gone through a thousand times, and will be 
gone through a thousand and a thousand . 
times more. And before Lady Charlotte’s 
weak, vain, loving heart had recovered 
from its agitation, “ Sir Douglas and Lady 
Ross” were off on their way to Glenrossie. 

On their way to Glenrossie! Ah! what 
other rapture, what other fulness of joy, 
shall compare to the day when the woman, 
who loves deeply and truly, is borne on to 
the home of the man she so loves? 

For ever! the human “for ever;” the 
for ever “till death do us part;” how it 
stretches out its illimitable future of joy, as 
we sit, hand linked in hand, sure of each 
other, of existence, of love, of all that 
makes a paradise of earth; and the hedges 
and boundaries that divide lands, flee past 
before our dreaming eyes ; and the morning 
sun glows into noon; and the noon burns 
and fades; and the day sinks again, with a 
crimson haze, into sunset — and perhaps the 
sweet and quiet light —the pale light of 
the moon —swims up into that sea of blue 
men call the sky ; while still we are journey- 
ing on to the one spot on earth where we 
have cast our anchor of hope; to the trees 


and lawns, and rocks and hills, and gardens 
of flowers, and paths of delight, which were 
till now all mis: and are since the morning 
ours!—the place weave loved without 





—the great magician—by the light of 
whose — 


palaces arise brighter than 


pertiaps,—the place that 


ever seeing it, pe 
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saw his boyhood, where his people drew 
breath ; where his dear ones have lived and 
died; where we hope to live and die — 
Home! The blessed word— Home! 

So, in the shadows and lights of one of 
the sweetest nights of English summer, Sir 
Douglas Ross and Gertrude journeyed on ; 
so, in the clear moonlight of the advanced 
hours, they drove through the solemn dark- 
ened approach, scented with the aromatic 
odour of the pine-trees; and so, ending at 
last the journey, Sir Douglas turned to his 


MY HE 
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new-made bride, before the bustle of en 
trance and welcome — the barking of dogs) 
the ringing of bells, the flutter and a 
of weleome and reception — should bre 
in on their silent dream of joy; and pas- 
sionately kissing her cheek, murmured softl 
\in her ear as he led her in, “ God bless this 
| day to both of us! May you be happy here, 
my Gertrude, and never regret the day 
that made you mine for ever!” 

For ever! 








MY HERITAGE. 


In close communion with the mighty dead 
I pass the pleasant years ; 

Giving to all for laughter laughter, dread 
For dread, and tears for tears. 


With Homer's warriors on the plains of Troy 
Fighting I seem to be ; 
I hear the conquering Greeks, all flushed with 


joy, 
Shout for the victory. . 


With Lear into the pitiless storm I go, 
No friend below — above ; 

I weep for Juliet and her Romeo, 
But ever love their love. 


I pity the pure Desdemona’s fate, 
ourn with the noble Moor ; 
But give Iago all my changeless hate, 
And still it is too poor. 


I see the shaggy brows of Shylock lower 
At Portia’s silvery voice ; 

I smile to see him shorn of all his power, 
And furious at his choice. 


With Bunyan’s pilgrim, clogged by doubt and 


sin — 
Rent by soul-agonies — 
I travel, till I see him pass within 
The gates of Paradise. 


The great Italian takes me by the hand, 
Binds me with fearful spell, 

Shows me the mysteries of the spirit-land, 

The things of Heaven and Hell. 


I shake with laughter at the immortal knight 
Quixote, of high renown ; 

And at his esquire, Sancho, luckless wight ! — 
Of chivalry the crown. . 


Goethe, the life and sun of German thought, 
Gives of his wondrous store; 
Flame-tipp’d, his passionate words are all in- 
wrought, 


With the heart’s deepest core. 


With our sublime and most seraphic bard, 
I sorrow for our woes ; 

Behold the world prisoner in devil-ward 
Till He, the Saviour, rose. 


I see the Roman Empire rapid rise, 
I ponder its decline ; 

The illustrious Cxsars pass before mine eyes, 
And many a famous line. 


Into the broad domains of sweet romance 
With high souled Scott I peer. 

I linger o’er fair Enid’s countenance — 
Arthur and Guinevere. 


And many others wile me with their lays, 
Or build with argument — 

As Burns and Bacon; worthy of high praise — 
With lips all-eloquent. 


Then, when the restless soul from these will turn, 
I take The Book — the best; 
And read with joy, “Come ye by sins down- 
rne, 
And I will give you rest.” 
GEORGE SMITH. 





Macemillan’s Magazine. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 


As the election approached, it became 
ones the one absorbing object of inter- 
est in Carlingford. The contest was so 
equal that everybody took a certain share 
in it, and became excited as the decisive 
moment drew nigh. Most of the people 
in Grange Lane were for Mr. Ashburton, 
but then the Rector, who was a host in him- 
self, was for Mr. Cavendish; and the co- 
quetting of the Dissenting interest, which 
was sometimes drawn towards the liberal 
sentiments of the former candidate, but 
sometimes could not help reflecting that 
Mr. Ashburton “dealt” in George Street; 
and the fluctuations of the bargemen, who 
were, many of them, freemen, and a very 
difficult part of the population, excited the 
most vivid interest. Young Mr. Went- 
worth, who had but lately come to Carling- 
ford, had already begun to acquire a great 
influence at Wharfside, where most of the 
bargees lived, and the steady ones would 
no doubt have been largely swayed by him 
had his inclinations been the same as the 
Rector’s ; but Mr. Wentworth, perversely 
enough, had conceived that intuitive repug- 
nance for Mr. Cavendish which a high-prin- 
cipled and not very tolerant young man 
often feels for the middle-aged individual 
who still conceives himself to have some 
right to be called young, and whose antece- 
dents are not entirely beyond suspicion. 
Mr. Wentworth’s disinclination (and he 
was a man rather apt to take his own way) 
lay like a great boulder across the stream 
of the Rector’s enthusiasm, and unques- 
tionably interrupted it a little. Both the 
candidates and both the committees had 
accordingly work enough to do up to the 
last moment. Mr. Cavendish all at once 
became @ connoisseur in hams, and gave a 
magnificent order in the most complimen- 
tary way to Tozer, who received it with a 

road smile, and “booked” it, as he said. 
“Tt ain’t ham he’s awanting,” the butterman 
said, not without amusement; for Tozer 
was well to do, and, except that he felt the 
honour of a mark of confidence, was not 
to be moved one way or another by one 
order. “If he dealt regular, it might be 
different. Them’s the sort of folks as a 
man feels drawn to,” said the true philoso- 
pher. Mr. Ashburton, on the other side, 
did not make the impression which his 
friends thought he ought to have made in 
Prickett’s Lane; but at least nobody could 
say that he did not stick very close to his 
work. He went at it like a man night and 
day, and neglected no means of carrying it 








to a successful issue; whereas, as Mr. 
Centum and Mr. Woodburn mourned in 
secret to each other, Cavendish required 
perpetual egging on. He did not like to 
get up in the morning, and get early to his 
work. It went against all his habits — as if 
his habits mattered in the face of so great 
an emergency ; and in the afternoon it was 
hard to prevent him from lounging into 
some of his haunts, which were utterly out 
of the way of business. He would stay in 
Master’s for an hour at a time, though he 
knew Mr. Wentworth, who was Master’s 
great patron, did not care for him, and that 
his favour for such a Tractarian sort of 
place was bitter to the Rector. Anything 
for a little idleness and waste of time, poor 
Mr. Centum said, who was two stone lighter 
on the eve of the election than when the 
canvass began. Such a contrast would 
make any man angry. Mr. Cavendish was 
goaded into more activity as the decisive 
moment approached, and performed what 
seemed to himself unparalleled feats. But 
it was only two days before the moment of 
fate when the accident happened to him 
which brought such dismay to all his sup- 
porters. Our own opinion is, that it did 
not materially affect the issue of the contest 
one way or other; but that was the reverse 
of the feeling which prevailed in Grange 
Lane. 

It was just two days before the election, 
and all seemed going on sufficiently well. 
Mr. Cavendish had been meeting a Dissent- 
ing committee, and it was on leaving them 
that he found himself at the corner of 
Grove Street, where, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, he had no occasion to be. At 
a later period he was rather fond of saying 
that it was not of his own motion that he 
was there at all, but only in obedience to 
the committee, which ordered him about 
like a nigger. The spring afternoon was 
darkening, and the Dissenters (almost 
wholly unimpressed by his arguments, and 
remarking more strongly than ever where 
Mr. Ashburton “ dealt,” and how thorough- 
ly everybody knew all about him) had" all 
dispersed. It was but natural when 
Cavendish came to the corner of Grove 
Street, where, in other days he had played 
a very different part, that certain softening 
influences should take possession of his soul. 
“ What a voice she had, by Jove!” he said 
to himself; “very different from that shrill 
pipe of Lucilla’s.” To tell the truth, if 
there was one person in Carlingford whom 
he felt a resentment against, it was Lucilla. 
She had never done him any harm to speak 
of, and once she had unquestionably done 
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him a great deal of good. But, on the other 
hand, it wasshe who first was candidly con- 
scious that he had grown stout, and who all 
along had supported and encouraged his 
rival. It was possible, no doubt, that this 
might be pique; and, mixed with his anger 
for her sins against him, Mr. Cavendish had, 
at the same time, a counter-balancing sense 
that there still remained to him in his life 
one supereminently wise thing that he still 
_ could do — and that was, to go down Grange 
Lane instantly to the Doctor's silenced 
house, and go down on his knees, or do any 
other absurdity that might be necessary to 
make Lucilla marry him; after which act he 
would henceforward be, pecuniarily and 
otherwise (notwithstanding that she was 
poor), a saved man. It did not occur to 
im that Lucilla would never have married 
him, even had he gone down on his knees; 
but perhaps that would be too much to ask 
any man to believe of any woman; and his 
feeling that this was the right thing to do, 
rather strengthened than otherwise the re- 
volt of his heart against Lucilla. It was 
twilight, as we have said, and he had done 
a hard day’s work, and there was still an 
hour before dinner which he seemed to 
have a right to dispose of in his own way ; 
and he did hesitate at the corner of Grove 
Street, laying himself open, as it were, to 
any temptation that might offer itself. 
Temptations come, as a general rule, when 
they are sought; and thus, on the very eve 
of' the election, a grievous accident happen- 
ed to Mr. Cavendish. It might have happen- 
ed atany time, to be sure, but this was the 
most inopportune moment possible, and it 
came accordingly now. . 
For as he made that pause, some one pass- 
ed him whom he could not but look after 
with a certain interest. She Went past him 
with a whisk, as if she too was not without 
reminiscences. It was not such a figure as a 
romantic young man would be attracted by 
on such a sudden meeting, and it was not 
attraction but recollection that moved Mr. 
Cavendish. It was the figure of a large 
woman in a large shawl, not very gracefully 
put on, and making her look very square 
about the shoulders and bunchy at the neck ; 
and the robe that was whisked past him was 
that peculiar kind of faded silk gown which 
looks and rustles like tin, or some other 
thin metallic substance. He made that 


momentary pause at the street corner, and 
then he went on slowly, not following her, 
to be sure, but merely, as he said to himself, 
pursuing his own course; for it was just as 
easy to get into Grange Lane by the farther 
end as by this end. 


He went along very 
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slowly, and the lady before him walked 
quickly, even with something like a bounce 
of excitement, and went in at Mr. Lake’s 
door long before Mr. Cavendish had reached 
it. When he came up on a level with the 
parlour window, which was partially open 
though the evening was so cold, Mr. Caven- 
dish positively started, notwithstanding the 
old associations which had been rising in 
his mind ; for there was pouring forth from 
the half-open window such a volume of mel- 
ody as had not been heard for years in 
Grove Street. Perhaps the voice had lost 
some of its freshness, but in the surprise of 
the moment the hearer was not critical; 
and its volume and force seemed rather in- 
creased than otherwise. It hasbeen already 
mentioned in this history that a contralto 
had a special charm for Mr. Cavendish. He 
was so struck that he stood ‘stock-still for 
the moment, not knowing what to make of 
it; and then he wavered for another mo- 
ment, with a sudden sense that the old alle- 
gorical crisis had occurred to him, and that 
Pleasure, in a magnificent gush of song, 
woed him on one side, while Duty, with 
still small voice, called him at the other. 
He stood still, he wavered — for fifty seconds 
perhaps the issue was uncertain, and the 
victim was still within reach of salvation ; 
but the result in such a case depends very 
much upon whether a man really likes 
doing his duty, which is by no means an 
invariable necessity. Mr. Cavendish had 
in the abstract no sort of desire to do his 
unless when he could not help it, and con- 
sequently his resistance to nna was 
very feeble. He was standing knocking at 
Mr. Lake's door before half the thoughts ap- 
propriate to the occasion had got through 
his mind, and found himself sitting on the 
little sofa in Mr. Lake’s parlour as he used 
to do ten years ago, before he could explain 
to himself how he came there. It was all, 
surely, a kind of enchantment altogether. 
He was there —he who had been so long 
away from Carlingford — he who had been 
so deeply offended by hearing his name 
seriously coupled with that of Barbara 
Lake — he who ought to have been any- 
where in the world rather than here upon 
the eve of his election, when all the world 
was keeping watch over his conduct. And 
it was Barbara who sat at the piano sing- 
ing —singing one of the same songs, as if 
she had spent the entire interval in that 
occupation, and never had done anything 
else all these years. The sensation was so 
strange that Mr. Cavendish may be excused 
for feeling a little uncertainty as to whether 
or not he was dreaming, which made him 
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unable to answer himself the graver ques- 
tion whether or not he was doing what he 

ht todo. He did not seem to be able to 

e out whether it was now or ten years 
ago — whether he was a young man free to 
amuse himself, or a man who was getting 
stout, and upon whom the eyes of an anx- 
ious constituency were fixed. And then, 
after being: so virtuous for a length of time, 
a forbidden pleasure was sweet. 

Mr. Cavendish’s ideas, however, gradual- 
ly arranged themselves as he sat in the cor- 
ner of the little hair-cloth sofa, and be- 

an to take in the differences as well as the 
wildering resemblances of the present and 
past. Barbara, like himself, had charged. 
She did not insult him, as Lucilla had done, 
by fresh looks and mischievous candour 
about “going off.” Barbara had gone off, 
like himself, and, like himself, did not mean 
to acknowledge it. She had expanded all 
over, as was natural to a contralto. Her 
eyes were blacker and more brilliant in a 
way, but they were eyes which owned an 
indescribable amount of usage; and her 
cheeks, too, wore the deep roses of old, 
deepened and fixed by wear and tear. In- 
stead of feeling ashamed of himself in her pres- 
ence, as he had done in Lucilla’s, Mr. Cav- 
endish felt somehow consoled and justified 
and sympathetic. “ Poor soul!” he said to 
himself, as he sat by while she was singing. 
She, too, had been in the wars, and had not 
come out scatheless. She did not reproach 
him, nor commiserate him, nor look at him 
with that mixture of wonder and tolerance 
and pity which other people had manifest- 
ed. She did not even remark that he had 
grown stout. He was not a man fallen, 
fallen, fallen from his high estate to Barba- 
ra. She herself had fallen from the pinna- 
cles of youth, and Mr. Cavendish was still a 
great man in her eyes. She sang for him 
as she had sung ten years ago, and received 
him with a flutter of suppressed delight, and 
in her satisfaction was full of excitement. 
The hardworked candidate sank deeper and 
deeper into the corner of the sofa and lis- 
tened to the music, and felt it very soothing 
and pleasant, for everybody had united in 
goading him on rather than petting him for 
the last month or two of his life. 

“ Now, tell me something, about yourself,” 
he said, when the song was over, and Bar- 
bara had turned round, as she used to do 
in old times, on her music-stool; “I hear 
you have been away, like me.” 

“ Not like you,” said Barbara, “for you 
went because you pleased, and I went ”— 


“Why did you go?” asked Mr. Caven- 
dish. 





“ Because I could not stay here any long- 
ef,” said Barbara, with her old vehemence ; 
“because I was talked about, and looked 
down upon, and——. Well, never mind, 
that’s all over now; and I am sure lam 
very glad to see you, Mr. Cavendish, as a 


Sriend.” 


And with that something like a tear came 
into her eye. She had been knocked about 
a good deal in the world, and though she had 
not learned much, still she had learned that 
she was young no longer, and could not in- 
dulge in the caprices of that past condition 
of existence. Mr. Cavendish, for his part, 
could not but smile at this intimation that 
he was to be received as a friend, and con- 
sequently need not have any fear of Barba- 
ra’s fascinations, — as if a woman of her 
age, worn and gone off as she was, could be 
supposed dangerous ; but still he was touch- 
ed by her tone. 

“ We were once very good friends, Bar- 
bara,” said the inconsistent man; “ we have 
lost sight of each other for a long time, as 
people do in this world ; but we were once 
very good friends.” : 

“Yes,” she said, with a slight touch of ar- 
rogance in her voice; “ but since we have 
lost sight of each other for so long, I don’t 
see why you should call me Barbara. It 
would be much more becoming to say Miss 
Lake.” 

Mr. Cavendish was amused, and he was 
touched and flattered. Most people had been 
rather forbearing to him since he came back; 
putting up with him for old friendship’s sake, 
or supporting his cause as that of a reform- 
ed man, and giving him, on the whole, a sort 
of patronizing, humiliating countenance ; 
and to find somebody in whose eyes he was 
still the paladin of old times, the Mr. Cav- 
endish whom people in Grange Lane were 
proud, of was balm to his wounded soul. 

“T don’t know how I am to learn to say 
Miss Lake — when you are just as good to 
me as ever, and sing as you have just been 
doing,” he said. of suppose you say so be- 
cause you find me so changed ?” 

Upon which Barbara lifted her black eyes 
and looked at him as she had scarcely done 
before. The eyes were as bright as ever, 
and they were softened a little for the mo- 
ment out of the stare that seemed to have 
grown habitual to them; and her crimson 
cheeks glowed as of old; and though she 
was untidy, and looked worn, and like a 
creature much’ buffeted about by wind and 
waves, she was still what connoisseurs in 
that article call a fine woman. She looked 
full at Mr. Cavendish, and then she cast 
down her eyes, as if.the sight was too much 
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for her. “I don’t see any difference,” she 
said,” with a certain tremorin her voice; 
for he was a man of whom, in the days of 
her youth, she had been fond in her way. 

And naturally Mr. Cavendish was more 
touched than ever. He took her hand, and 
called her Barbara again without any re- 
proof; and he saw that she trembled, and 
that his presence here made to the full as 
mee an impression as he had ever done in 

is palmiest days. Perhaps a greater im- 
pression ; for their old commerce had been 
stormy, and interrupted by many a hurri- 
cane; and Barbara then had, or thought 
she might have, many strings to her bow, 
and did not believe that there was only one 
Mr. Cavendish in the world. Now all that 
was changed ; and if this old hope should 
revive again, it would not be allowed to die 
away for any gratification of temper. Mr. 
Cavendish did not remember ever to have 
seen her tremble before, and he too was 
fond of her in his way. 

This curious revival did not come to any- 
thing of deeper importance, for of course 
just then Rose came in from her household 
affairs, and Mr. Lake to tea; and the can- 
didate recollected that it was time for din- 
ner. But father and sister also gave him, 
in their different ways, a rather flattering 
reception. Mr. Lake had already pledged 
him his vote, and was full of interest as to 
how things were going on, and enthusiastic 
for his success ; and Rose scowled upon him 
as of old, as on a dangerous character, whose 
comings and goings could not be seen with- 
out apprehension ; which was an unexpect- 
ed pleasure to a man who had been startled 
to find how very little commotion his pres- 
ence made in Grange Lane. He pressed 
Barbara's hand as he went away, and went 
to his dinner with a heart which certainly 
beat lighter, and.a more pleasant sense of 
returning self-confidence, than he had felt 
for a long time. When he was coming out 
of the house, as a matter of course he met with 
the chief of his Dissenting supporters, accom- 
panied (for Mr. Bury, as has been said, was 
very Low-Church, and loved, wherever he 
could do it, to work in unison with his Dis- 
senting brethren) by the Rector’s church- 
warden, both of whom stopped with a cu- 
riously critical air to speak to the Candidate, 
who had to be every man’s friend for the 
time being. The look in their eyes sent an 
icy chill through and through him, but still 
the forbidden pleasure had been sweet. As 
he walked home, he could not help thinking 
it over, and gong back ten years, and feel- 
ing a little doubtful about it, whether it was 
then or now. And as he mused, Miss Mar- 
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joribanks, whom he could not help contin- 
ually connecting and contrasting with the 
other, appeared to him as a kind of jealous 
Queen Eleanor, who had a right to him, and 
could take possession at any time, should 
she make the effort; while Barbara was a 
Rosamond, dilapitated indeed, but always 
ready to receive and console him in her 
bower. This was the kind of unconscious 
sentiment he had in his mind, feeling sure, 
as he mused, that Lucilla would be very 
glad to marry him, and that it would be very 
wise on his part to ask her, and was a 
thing which might still probably come to 
pass. Of course he could not see into Miss 
Marjoribanks’s mind, which had _ travelled 
such along way beyond him. He gave a 
glance up at the windows as he passed her 
door, and felt a kind of disagreeable satis- 
faction in seeing how diminished the lights 
were in the once radiant house. And Lu-— 
cilla was so fond of a great deal of light ! but 
she could not afford now to spend as much 
money upon wax as a Continental church 
might do. Mr. Cavendish had so odd a 
sense of Lucilla’s power over him, that it 
gave him a certain pleasure to think of the 
coming down of her pride and diminution 
of her lights. 

But the fact was, that not more than ten 
minutes after he had passed her door with 
this reflection,"Lucilla, sitting with her good 
book on the table and her work in her hand, 
in the room which was not so well lighted as 
it used to be, heard that Mr. Cavendish had 
been met with coming out of Mr. Lake’s, 
and that Barbara had been singing to him, 
and that there was no telling what might 
have happened. “A man ain’t the man 
for Carlingford as takes up with that sort,” 
Thomas said, indignantly, who had come 
to pay his former mistress a visit, and 
to assure her of his brother-in-law’s vote. 
He was a little more free-spoken than of old, 
being now set up, and an independent 
householder, and calling no man master; 
and he was naturally indignant at an occur- 
rence which, regarded in the iight of past 
events, was an insult not only to Carling- 
ford, but to Lucilla. Miss Marjoribanks was 
evidently startled by the news. She looked 
up quickly as if she had been about to 
speak, and then stopped herself and turned 
her back upon Thomas, and poked the fire 
in a most energetic way. She had even 
taken the hearth-brush in her hand to make 
all tidy after this onslaught, but that was a 
thing that went to Thomas’s heart. 

“T could’t stand by and see it, Miss Lu- 
cilla,” said Thomas ; “ it don’t feel naturai ;” 
and there was actually a kind of moisture 
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in his eye as he took that domestic imple- 
ment out of herhand. Mr. Cavendish 
pitied Lucilla for having less light than of 
old, and Thomas for being reduced so low 
as to sweep her own hearth. But Lucilla 
was very tar from pitying her own case. She 
had been making an ‘effort over herself, and 
she had come out of it triumphant; after 
reading so many good books, it is not to be 
wondered at if she felt herself a changed and 
softened and elevated character. She had 
the means in her hands of doing her candi- 
date’s rival a deadly mischief, and yet, for 
old friendship’s sake, Lucilla, made up her 
mind to forbear. 

“I will give it you, Thomas,” she said, 
with dignity, holding the hearth-brush, 
which was in such circumstances elevated 
into something sublime, “if you will prom- 
ise never, until after the election — never 
to say a word about Mr. Cavendish and Miss 
Lake. It was quite right to tell me, and you 
are very kind about the hearth; but you 
must promise never to say a syllable about 
it, not even to Nancy, until the election is 


over; or I will never give it you, nor ask 


you to doa single thing for me again.” 

Thomas was much so struck with this 
address that he said “‘ Good Lord !” in sheer 
amazement; and then he made the neces- 
sary vow, and took the hearth-brush out of 
Lucilla’s hand. 

“No doubt he was asking for Mr. Lake’s 
vote,” said Miss Marjoribanks. “ They say 
everybody is making great exertions, and 
you know they are both my friends. I ought 
to be pleased whoever wins. But it is im- 
pressed on my mind that Mr. Ashburton 
will be the man,” Lucilla added, with a lit- 
tle solemnity, “ and, Thomas, we must give 
them fair play.” : 

It would be vain to assert that Thomas 
understood this romantic generosity, but he 
was taken by surprise, and had relinquished 
his own liberty in the matter, and had noth- 
ing further to say. Indeed he had so little 
to say down-stairs, that Nancy, who was long- 
ing for a little gossip, insulted and reviled 
him, and declared that since he took up with 
that Betsy there never was a sensible word to 
be got out of his head. And all the time the 
ed man was burning with this bit of news. 

any a man has bartered his freewill be- 
fore under the influence of female wiles, or 
so at least history would have us believe; 
but few have done it for so poor a compen- 
sation as that hearth-brush. Thomas with- 
drew sore at heart, longing for°this election 
to be over, and kept his word like an hon- 
est man; but notwithstanding, before the 


evening was over, the fatal news was 








reading like fire to every house in Grange 
ane. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 


Ir is probable that Mr. Cavendish con- 
sidered the indulgence above recorded all 
the more excusable in that it was Saturday 
night. The nomination was to take place 
on Monday, and if a man was not to be sup- 
posed to be done with his work on the Sat- 
urday evening, when could he be expected 
to have a moment of repose? He had 
thought as he went home — for naturally, 
while putting himself so skilfully in the way 
of temptation, such questions had not enter- 
ed into his mind — that the fact of to- 
morrow being Sunday would: effectually 
neutralise any harm he could have been sup- 
posed to have done by a visit so simple and 
natural, and that neither his sister, nor his 
committee, the two powers of which he 
stood in a certain awe, could so much as 
hear of it until the election was over, and 
all decided for good or for evil. This had 
been a comfort to his mind, but it was the 
very falsest and most deceitful consolation. 
That intervening Sunday was a severer ca- 
lamity for Mr. Cavendish than half-a-dozen 
ordinary days. The general excitement 
had risen so high, and all the chances on 
both sides had been so often discussed and 
debated, that something new was as water 
in the desert to the thirsty constituency. 
The story was all through Grange Lane 
that very night, but Carlingford itself, from 
St. Roque’s to the wilderness of the North 
End, tingled with it next morning. It. is 
true, the Rector made no special allusion 
to it in his sermon, though the tone of all his 
services was so sad, and his own fine counte- 
nance looked so melancholy, that Mr. Bury’s 
devoted followers could all see that he had 
something on his mind. But Mr. Tufton at 
Salem Chapel was not so reticent. He wasa 
man quite famous for his extempore gifts, and 
who rather liked to preach about any very 
recent public event, which it was evident to 
all his hearers could not have found place in 
a“ prepared ” discourse; and his sermon that 
morning was upon wickedness in high 
places, upon men who sought the confidence ° 
of their fellows only to betray it, and offered 
to the poor man a hand red with his sister’s 
(metaphorical) blood. But it would be wrong 
to say that this was the general tone of public 
opinion in Grove Street ; most people, on the 
contrary, thought of Mr. Cavendish not asa 
wolf thirsting for the lamb’s blood, but rather 
himself as a kind of lamb caught in the 
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thicket, and about to be offered up in sacri- 
fice. Such was the impression of a great 
many influential persons who had been 
wavering hitherto, and inclining on the 
whole to Mr. Cavyendish’s liberal principles 
and supposed. Low-Church views. A man 
whose Sed is red metaphorically with your 
sister’s blood is no doubt a highly objection- 
able personage ; but it is doubtful whether, 
under the circumstances, an enlightened 
constituency might not consider the man 
who had given a perfectly unstained hand 
to so thoroughly unsatisfactory <a sister as 
more objectionable still; and the indigna- 
tion of Grange Lane at Barbara’s reappear- 
ance was nothing to the fury of George 
Street, and even ‘of Wharfside, where the 
a began to scoff openly. Society had 
nothing worse to say than to quote Mrs. 
Chiley, and assert that “ these artist people 
were all adventurers;” and then Grange 
Lane in general could not forget that it 
“had met” Barbara, nor dismiss from its 
consideration her black eyes, her level brows, 
and her magnificent ‘contralto; whereas 
in the other region the idea of the Member 
for Carlingford marrying “that sort!” cast 
all the world into temporary delirium. It 
was a still more deadly offence to the small 
people than to the great. And the excep- 
tional standing which poor Mr. Lake and 
his daughter Rose used to lay claim to — 
the “rank of their own,” which they pos- 
sessed as artists — was a pretension much 
more disagreeable,to the s opkeepers than 
to society in general. Thus in every sense 
Mr. Cavendish had done the very worst for 
himself by his ill-timed indulgence ; and his 
guilt was about. the same with most of his 
critics whether he meant perfectly well and 
innocently, or entertained the most guilty 
intentions ever conceived by man. 

And all his misfortunes were increased 
by the fact that the iptervening day was a 
Sunday. Barbara Lake herself, who did 
not know what people were saying, and 
who, if she had known, would not have 
cared, came to church, as was natural, in 
the morning ; and under pretence that the 
family pew was full, had the assurance, as 
people remarked, to come to the middle 
aisle, in that same silk dress which rustled 
- like tin, and made more demohstration than 
the richest draperies. The pew-opener dis- 
approved of her as much as everybody else 
did, but she could not turn the intruder out ; 
and though Barbara had a long time to 
wait, and was curiously inspected by all the 
eyes near her while she did so, the end was 
that she got a seat in her rustling silk not 
very far from where Lucilla sat in deep 





mourning, a model of every righteous obser- 
vance. As for poor Barbara, she too was 
very exemplary in church. She meant no- 
body any harm, poor soul. She could not 
help the flashing of those big black eyes, to 
which the level line above them gave such 
a curious appearance of obliqueness — nor 
was it to be expected that she should den 
herself the use of her advantages, or omit 
to “take the second” in all the canticles 
with such melodious liquid tones as made 
everybody stop and look round. She had a 
perfect right to do it; indeed it was her du- 
ty, as it is everybody’s. duty, to aid to the 
best of their ability in the church-music of 
their parish, which was what Lucilla Mar- 
joribanks persisted in saying in answer to 
all objections. But the effect was great in 
the congregation, and even the Rector him- 
self was seen to change colour as his eye fell 
upon the unlucky young woman. Mr. Cav- 
endish, for his part,-knew her voice the 
moment he heard it, and gave a little start, 
and received such a look from his sister, 
who was standing by him, as turned him to 
stone. Mrs. Woodburn looked at him, and 
so did her husband, and Mr. Centum turn- 
ed a solemnly inquiring reproachful gaze 
upon him from the other side of the aisle. 
“ Oh, Harry, you will kill me with vexation ! 
why, for goodness’ sake, did you let her 
come ?” his sister whispered when they had 
all sat down again. “Good heavens! how 
could I help it ?” cried poor Mr. Cavendish, 
almost loud enough to beheard. And then 
by the slight, almost imperceptible, hum 
around him, he felt that not oy his sister 
and his committee, but the Rectcr and all 
Carlingford, had their eyes upon him, and 
was thankful to look up the lesson, poor 
man, and bury his face in it. It wasa hard 
punishment for the indiscretion of an hour. 
But perhaps of all the people concerned 
it was the Rector who was the most to be 
pitied. He had staked his honour upon Mr. 
Cavendish’s repentance, and here was he 
going back publicly to wallow in the mire 
—and it was Sunday, when such a worldly 
subject ought not to be permitted to enter 
a good man’s mind, much less to be discussed 
and acted upon as it ought to be if any- 
thing was to be done; for there was little 
more than this sacred day remaining in 
which to undo the mischief which a too 
great confidence in human nature had 
wrought. And then, to tell the truth, the 
Rector did not know how to turn back. It 
would have been hard, very hard, to have 
told all the people who confided in him that 
he had never had any stronger evidence for 
Mr. Cavendish’s repentance than he now 
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had for his backsliding ; and to give in, and 
let the other side have it all their own way, 
and throw over the candidate with whom 
he had identified himself, was as painful to 
Mr. Bury as if, instead of being very Low- 
Church, he had been the most muscular of 
Christians. Being in this state of mind, it 
may be supposed that his sister’s mild won- 
der and trembling speculations at lunch, 
when they were alone together, were well 

ualified to raise some sparks of that old 

dam, who, though well kept under, still 
existed in the Rector’s, as in most other hu- 
man breasts. 

“ But, dear Edward, I would not quite 
condemn him,” Miss Bury said. “He has 
been the cause of a good deal of remark, 
you know, and the poor girl has been talk- 
ed about. He may think it his duty to 
make her amends. For anything we can 
tell, he may have the most Leasmeite in- 
tentions ” — 

“ Qh, bother his honourable intentions!” 
said the Rector. Such an exclamation from 
him was as bad as the most dreadful oath 
from an ordinary man, and very nearly, 
made Miss Bury drop from her chair in’ 
amazement. Things must have gone very 
far indeed when the Rector himself disre- 
garded all proprieties and the sacredness of 
the day in such a wildly-daring fashion. 
For, to tell the truth, in his secret neart Mr. 
Bury was himself a little of the way of 
thinking of the people in Grove Street. 
Strictly speaking, if a man has done any- 
thing to make a young woman be talked 
about, every well-principled person ought 
to desire that he should make her amends; 
but at the same time, at such a crisis there 
was little consolation in the fact that the 
candidate one was supporting and doing 
daily battle for had honourable intentions 
in respect to Barbara Lake. If it had been 
Rose Lake, it would still have been a blow ; 
but Rose was unspeakably respectable, and 
nobody could have said a syllable on the 
subject: while Barbara, who came to church 
in atin gown, and rustled up the middle 
aisle in it, attracting all eyes, and took such 
a second in the canticles that she over- 
whelmed the choir itself— Barbara, who 
had made people talk at Lucilla’s parties, 
and had been ten years away, wandering 
over the face of the earth, nobody could 
tell where — governessing, singing, play-act- 
ing, perhaps, for anything that anybody 
could tell! A clergyman, it is true, dared 
not have said such a thing, and Mr. Bury’s 
remorse would have been bitter could he 
have really believed himself capable even of 
thinking it; but still it is certain that the: 
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unconscious, unexpressed idea in his mind 
was, that the honourable intentions were 
the worst of it —that a candidate might be 
a fool or even an unrepentant sinner, and 
after all it would be chiefly his own’ con- 
cern; but that so much as to dream of mak- 
ing Barbara Lake the Member’s wife was 
the deepest insult that could be offered to 
Carlingford. The Rector carried his bur- 
den pong | all day, and scarcely opened his 
lips, as all his sympathetic following re- 
marked; but before he went to,bed he made 
a singular statement, the complete accuracy 
of which an impartial observer might be dis- 
posed to doubt, but which Mr. Bury uttered 
with profound sincerity, and with a sigh of 
self-compassion. ‘Now I understand Lu- 
cilla Marjoribanks,” was what the good man 
said, and he all but puffed out the candle 
he had just lighted, with that sigh. 

Lucilla, however, in her own person took 
no part in it at all, one way or other. She 
shook hands very kindly with Barbara, and 
hoped she would come and see her, and 
made it clearly apparent that she at least 
bore no malice. “I am very glad I told 
Thomas to say nothing about it,” she said to 
aunt Jemima, who, not knowing the circum- 
stances, was at a loss to understand what it 
signified. And then the two ladies walked 
home together, and Miss Marjoribanks de- 
voted herself to her good books. It was al- 
most the first moment of repose that Lucil- 
la had ever had in her busy life, and it was 
a repose not only permitted but enjoined. 

Society, which had all along expected so 
much from her, expected now that she 
should not find herself able for any exer- 
tion ; and Miss Marjoribanks responded no- 
bly, as she had always done, to the require- 
ments of society. To a mind less perfecth 
regulated, the fact that the election whic 
had been so interesting to her was now 
about, as may be said, to take, place without 
her, would have been of itself a severe tri- 
al; and the sweet composure with which 
she bore it was not one of the least remark- 
able phenomena of the present crisis. But 
the fact was that this Sunday was on the 
whole an oppressive day. Mr. Ashburton 
came in for a moment, it is true, between 
services; but he himself, though generally 
so steady, was unsettled and agitated. He 
had been braving the excitement well until 
this last almost incredible accident oe- 
curred, which made it possible that he 
might not only win, but win by a large ma- 
jority. “The Dissenters have all held out 
till now, and would not pledge themselves,” 
he said to Lucilla, actually with a tremble 
in his voice; and then he told her about 
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Mr. Tufton’s sermon and the wickedness in 
high places, and the hand imbrued meta- 
phorically in his sister’s blood. 

“T wonder how he could say so,” said Lu- 
cilla, with indignation. “It is just like 
those Dissenters. What harm was there in 
going tosee her? I heard of it last night, 
but even for your interest I would never 
have spread such mere gossip as that.” 

“ No—certainly it is mere gossip,” said 
Mr. Ashburton; “ but it will do him a great 
deal of harm all the same,” and then once 
more he got restless and abstracted. “I 
suppose it is of no use asking you if you 
would join Lady Richmond’s party at the 
Blue Boar? 
most to yourself, you know, and would be 
quite quiet.” 

Lucilla shook her head, and the move- 
ment was more expressive than words. “I 
did not think you would,” said Mr. Ashbur- 
ton; and then he took her hand, and his 
looks too became full of meaning. “Then I 
must say adieu,” he said —“ adieu until it is 
all over. I shall not have a moment that I 
can call my own — this will be an eventfulg 
week for me.” 

“You mean an eventful day,” said Lucil- 
la; for Mr. Ashburton was not such a novice 
as to be afraid of the appearance he would 
have to make at the nomination.. He did 
not contradict her, but he pressed her hand 
with a look which was equivalent to kissing 
it, though he was not romantic enough to 

o quite that length. When he was gone, 

iss Marjoribanks could not but wonder a 
little what he could mean by looking for- 
ward to an eventful week. For her own 
part, she could not but feel that after so 
much excitement things would feel rather 
flat for the rest of the week, and that it was 
almost wrong to have an election on a Tues- 
day. Could it be that Mr. Ashburton had 
some other contest or candidateship in store 
for himself which he had not told her about? 
Such a thing was quite possible; but what 
had Lucilla in her mourning to do with 
worldly contingencies? She went back to 
her seat in the corner of the sofa and her 
book of sermons, aud read fifty pages before 
tea-time ; she knew how much, because she 
had put a mark in her, book when Mr. Ash- 
burton came in. Marks are very necessary 
things generally in sermon-books; and Lu- 
cilla could not but feel pleased to think that 
since her visitor went away she had got over 
so much ground. 

To compare Carlingford to a volcano 
that night (and indeed all the next day, 
which was the day of nomination) would be 
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a stale similitude ; and yet in some respects 
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it was like a voleano. It was not the same 
kind of excitement which arises in a town 
where politics run very high — if there are 
any towns nowadays in such a state of unso- 
phisticated nature. Neither was ita place 
where simple corruption could carry the 
day; for the freemen of Wharfside were, 
after all, but a small portion of the popula- 
tion. It was in reality a quite ideal sort of 
contest — a contest for the best man, such as 
would have pleased the purest-minded phi- 
losopher. It was the man most fit to repre- 
sent Carlingford for whom everybody was 
looking, not a man to be baited about par- 
ish-rates and Reform Bills and the Irish 
urch ; —a man who lived in, or near the 
town, and “dealt regular” at all the best 
shops; aman who would not disgrace his 
constituency by any unlawful or injudicious 
sort of love-making — who would attend to 
the town’s interests and subscribe to its 
charities, and take the lead in a general 
way. This was what Carlingford was look- 
ing for, as Miss Marjoribanks, with that in- 
tuitive rapidity which was characteristic of 
her genius, had at once remarked; and 
when everybody went home from church 
and chapel, though it was Sunday, the 
whole town thrilled and throbbed with this 
great question. People might have found 
it possible to condone asin or wink at a 
mere backsliding; but there were few so 
bigoted in their faith as to believe that the 
man who was capable of marrying Barbara 
Lake could ever be the man for Carling- 
ford; and thus it was that Mr. Cavendish, 
who had been flourishing like a green bay- 
tree, withered away, as it were, in a mo- 
ment, and the place that had known him 
knew him no more. 
’ The hustings were erected at that central 
spot, just under the windows of the Blue 
Boar, where Grange Lane and George 
Street meet, the most central point in Car- 
lingford. It was so near that Lucilla could 
hear the shouts and the music and all 
the noises of the election, but could not, 
even when she went into the very corner 
of the window and strained her eyes to the 
utmost, see what was going on, which was a 
very trying position. We will not linger 
upon the proceedings or excitement of 
onday, when the nomination and the 
speeches were made, and when the show of 
hands was certainly thought to be in Mr. 
Cavendish’s favour. But it was the next 
day that was the realtrial. Lady Richmond 
and her party drove past at a very earl 
hour, and looked up at Miss Marjoribanks’s 
windows, and congratulated themselves that 
they were so early, and that poor dear Lu- 
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cilla would not have the additional pain of 
seeing them go past. But Lucilla did see 
them, though, with her usual good sense, she 
kept behind the blind. She never did any- 
thing absurd in the way of early rising on 
ordinary occasions; but this morning it was 
impossible to restrain a certain excitement, 
al though it did her no good, still she got 
up an hour earlier than usual, and listened 
to the music, and heard the cabs rattling 
about, and could not help it if her heart 
beat quicker. It was perhaps a more im- 
portant crisis for Miss Marjoribanks than 
for any other person, save one, in Carling- 
ford; for of course it would be foolish to 
attempt to assert that she did not under- 
stand by this time what Mr. Ashburton 
meant; and it may be imagined how hard it 
was upon Lucilla to be thus, as it were, in 
the very outside row of the assembly — to 
hear all the distant shouts and sounds, 
. everything that was noisy and inarticulate, 
and conveyed no meaning, and to be out of 
reach of all that could really inform her as 
to what was going on. She saw from her 
window the cabs rushing past, now with her 
own violet-and-green colours, now with the 
blue-and-yellow. And sometimes it seemed 
to Lucilla that the blue-and-yellow predom- 
inated, and that the carriages which mount- 
ed the hostile standard carried voters in 
larger numbers and more enthusiastic con- 
dition. The first load of bargemen that 
came up Grange Lane from the further end 
of Wharfside were all Blues; and when a 
spectator is thus held on the very edge of 
the event in a suspense which grows every 
moment more intolerable, especially when 
he or she is disposed to believe that things 
in general go on all the worse for his or her 
absence, it is no wonder if that spectator 
becomes nervous, and sees all the dangers 
at their darkest. What if, after all, old 
liking and friendship had prevailed over 
that Peautiful optimism which Lucilla had 
done so much to instil into the minds of her 
townsfolk ? What if something more mer- 
cenary and less elevating than the ideal 
search for the best man, in which she had 
hoped Carlingford was engaged, should 
have swayed the popular mind to the other 
side? All these painful questions went 
through Lucilla’s mind as the day crept on ; 
and her suspense was much aggravated by 
aunt Jemima, who took no real interest in 
the election, but who kept saying every ten 
minutes —“ I wonder how the poll is going 
on —I wonder what that is they are shout- 
ing —is it ‘ Ashburton for ever!’ or ‘ Cav- 
endish for ever!’ Lucilla ? Your ears should 
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endish.” Lucilla thought so too, and her 
heart quaked within her, and she went and 
squeezed herself into the corner of the win- 
dow, to try whether it was not possible to 
catch a glimpse of the field of battle; and 
her perseverance was finally rewarded by 
the sight of the extremity of the wooden 
planks which formed the polling-booth; but 
there was little satisfaction to be got out of 
that. And then the continual dropping of 
aunt Jemima’s questions drove her wild. 
“ My dear aunt,” she said at last, “I can see 
nothing and hear nothing, and you know as 
much about what is going on as I do” — 
which, it will be acknowledged, was not an 
answer such as one would have expected 
from Lucilla’s perfect temper and wonder- 
ful self-control. 

The election went on with all its usual com- 
motion while Miss Marjoribanks watched 
and waited. Mr. Cavendish’s committee 
brought their supporters very well up in the 
morning — no doubt by way of making sure 
of them, as somebody suggested on the 
other side; and for some time Mrs. Wood- 
burn’s party at Masters’s windows (which 
Masters had given rather reluctantly, by way 
of pleasing the Rector) looked in better spir- 
its and less anxious than Lady Richmond’s 
party, which was at the Blue Boar. To- 
wards noon Mr. Cavendish himself went u 
to his female supporters with the bulletin of 
the poll — the same bulletin which Mr. Ash- 
burton had just sent down to Lucilla. 
These were the numbers; and they made 
Masters’s. triumphant, while silence and 
anxiety fell upon the Blue Boar : — 
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Cavendish, ? : 283. 
Ashburton, ‘ 275. 


When Miss Marjoribanks received this 
disastrous intelligence, she put the note in 
her pocket without saying a word to Aunt 
Jemima, and left her worsted-work ; but as 
for Mrs. Woodburn, she gave her brother a 
hug, and laughed, and cried, like a silly 
woman as she was.’ “It is something quite 
unlooked-for, and which I never could have 
calculated upon,” she said, thrusting her 
hand into an imaginary waistcoat, with Mr. 
Ashburton’s very look and tone, whieh was 
beyond measure amusing to all the party. 
They laughed so long, and were so gay, that 
Lady Richmond solemnly levelled her opera- 
glass at them with the air of a woman who 
was used to elections, but knew how such 
parvenus have their heads turned by a 
prominent position. “ That woman is taki 
some of us off,” she said, “but if it is me, 
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can bear it. There is nothing so vulgar-as 
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that sort of thing, and I hope you never en- 
courage it in your presence, my dears.” 
Just at that moment, however, an incident 
occurred which took up the attention of the 
ladies at the windows, and eclipsed even the 


interest of the election. Poor Barbara 


Lake was interested, too, to know if her 
friend would win. She was not entertain- 
ing any particular hopes or plans about him. 
Years and hard experiences had humbled 
Barbara. The Brussels veil which she used 
to dream of had faded as much from her 
memory as poor Rose’s Honiton design, for 
which she had got the prize. At the 
present moment, instead of nourishing the 
ambitious designs which everybody laid to 
her charge, she would have been content 
with the very innocent privilege of talking 
a little to her next employers about Mr. 
Cavendish, the member for Carlingford, and 
his visits to her father’s house. But at the 
same time she had once been fond of him, 
and she took a great interest in him, and 
was very anxious that heshould win. And she 
was in the habit, like so many other women 
of finding out, as far as she could, what 
was going on, and going to see everything 
that there might be tosee. She had brought 
one of her young brothers with her, whose 
anxiety to seé the fun was as great as her 
own; and she was arrayed in the tin dress 
— her best available garment — which was 
made long, according to the fashion, and 
which, as Barbara scorned to tuck it up, 
was continually getting trodden on, and 
talked about, and reviled at, on that crowd- 
ed pavement. The two parties of ladies 
saw, and even it might be said heard, the 
sweep of the metallic garment which was 
undergoing such rough usage, and which 
was her best, r soul. Lady Richmond 
had alighted from her carriage careful- 
ly tucked up, though there were only 
a few steps to make, and there was no 
lady in Carlingford who would have swept 
“a good gown” over the stones in such a 
way; but then poor Barbara was not pre- 
cisely a lady, and thought it right to look as 
if it did not matter. 5 
the numbers of the poll —in the sight of 
everybody ; and she clasped her hands to- 
gether with ecstatic satisfaction as she read ; 
and young Carmine, her brother, dashed in- 
to the midgt of the fray, and shouted “ Cav- 
endish for ever! hurrah for Cavendish !” 
and could scarcely be drawn back again to 
take his sister home. Even when she with- 
drew, she did not go home, but went slowly 
up and down Grange Lane with her rust- 
ling train behind her, with the intention of 


coming back for further information. Lady 
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Richmond and Mrs. Woodburn both lost all 
thought of the election as they watched ; 
and lo! when their wandering thoughts 
came back again, the tide had turned. 

The tide had turned. Whether it was 
Barbara, or whether it was fate, or wheth- 
er it was the deadly unanimity of these Dis- 
senters, who, after all their wavering, had 
at last decided for the man who “ dealt” in 
George Street — no one could tell; but by 
two o’clock Mr. Ashburton was so far ahead 
that he felt himself justified in sending 
another bulletin to Lucilla—so far that 
there was no reasonable hope of the op 
site candidate ever making up his lost 
ground. Mrs. Woodburn was not a woman 
to be content when reasonable hope was 
over — she clung to the last possibility des- 
perately, with a pertinacity beyond all rea- 
son, and swore in her heart that it was Bar- 
bara that had done it, and cursed her with 
her best energies ; which, however, as these. 
are not melodramatic days, was a thing 
which did the culprit no possible harm. 
When Barbara herself came back from her 
promenade in Grange Lane, and saw the 
altered numbers, she again clasped her 
hands together for a moment, and looked 
as if she were going to faint; and it was at 
that moment that Mr. Cavendish’s eyes fell 
upon her, as ill fortune would have it. 

hey were all looking at him as if it was 
his fault; and the sight of that sympathetic 
face was consoling to the defeated candi- 
date. He took off his hat before every- 
body; probably, as his sister afterwards 
said, he would have gone and offered her 
his arm had he been near enough. How 
could anybody wonder, after that, that thin 
had gone against him, and that, notwith- 
standing all his advantages, he was the 
loser in the fight ? 

As for Lucilla, she had gone back to her 
worsted-work when she got Mr. Ashbur- 
ton’s first note, in which his rival’s name 
stood above his own. She looked quite 
composed, and aunt Jemima went on teas- 


| ing with her senseless questions. But Miss 
he went up to read | 


Marjoribanks put up with it all; though the 
lingering progress of these hours from one 
o’clock to four, the sound of cabs furiously 
driven by, the distant shouts, the hum of in- 
definite din that filled the air, exciting 
every moment a keener curiosity, and giv- 
ing no satisfaction or information, would 
have been enough to have driven a less 
large intelligence out of its wits. Lucilla 
bore it, doing as much as she could of her 
worsted-work, and saying nothing to nobody, 
except, indeed, an occasional word to aunt 
Jemima, who would have an answer. She was 
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not walking about Grange Lane ggying a kind 
of prayer for the success of her candidate, 
as Barbara Lake was doing; but perhaps, 
on the whole, Barbara had the easiest time 
of it at that moment of uncertainty. When 
the next report came, Lucilla’s fingers 
trembled as she opened it, sa great was her 
emotion; but after that she recovered her- 
self as if by magic. She grew pale, and 
then gave a kind of sob, and then a kind of 
laugh; and finally put her worsted-work 
back into her basket, and threw Mr. Ash- 
burton’s note into the fire. 

“Tt is all right,” said Lucilla. “ Mr. Ash- 
burton is a hundred ahead, and they can 
never make up that. I am so sorry for 

r Mr. Cavendish. If he only had not 
en so imprudent on Saturday night!” 

“T am sure I don’t understand you,” said 
aunt Jemima. “ After being so anxious 
about one candidate, how can you be so 
sorry for the other? I suppose you did not 
want them both to win?” 

“ Yes, I think that was what I wanted,” 
said Lucilla, drying her eyes; and then she 
awoke to the practical exigencies of the 
position. “There will be quantities of 
people coming to have a cup of tea, and I 
must speak to Nancy,” she said, and went 
down-stairs with a cheerful heart. It 
might be said to be as good as decided, so 
far as regarded Mr. Ashburton; and when 
it eame for her final judgment, what was it 
that she ought to say ? 

It was very wellthat Miss Marjoribanks’s 
unfailing foresight led her to speak to Nan- 
cy ; for the fact was, that after four o’clock, 
when the polling was over, everybody came 
in to tea. All Lady Richmond’s party 
came, as a matter of course, and Mr. Ash- 
burton himself, for a few minutes, bearing 
meekly his new honours; and so many 
more people besides, that but for knowing 
it was a special occasion, and that “our 
gentleman” was elected, Nancy’s mind 
never could have borne the strain. And 
the tea that was used was something fright- 
ful. As for aunt Jemima, who had just 
then a good many thoughts of her own to 
oceupy her, and did-not care so much as 
the rest for all the chatter that was going 
on, nor for all those details about poor Bar- 
bara and Mr. Cavendish’s looks which 

Lucilla received with such interest, she 
could not but make a calculation in passing 
as to this new item of fashionable expendi- 
ture into which her niece was plunging so 
wildly. To be sure, it was an occasion that 
never might occur again, and everybody 
was so excited as to forget even that Lu- 
cilla was jin mourning, and that such a 
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number of people in the house so soon 
might be more than she could bear. And 
she was excited herself, and forgot that she 
was not able for it. But still aunt Jemima, 
sitting by, could not help thinking, that 
even five o’clock teas of good quality and 
unlimited amount would very soon prove 
to be impracticable upon two hundred 
a-year. 


CHAPTER L. 


Mr. AsHBURTON, it may be supposed, had 
but little time to think on that eventful 
evening; and yet he was thinking all the 
way home, as he drove back in the chilly 
spring night to his own house. If his fur- 
ther course of action had been made in any 
way to depend upon the events of this day, 
it was now settled beyond all further uncer- 
tainty ; and though he was not a man in his 
first youth, nor a likely subject for a romantic 
passion, still he was a little excited by the 

osition in which he found himself. Miss 

arjoribanks had been his inspiring genius, 
and had interested herself in his success in 
the warmest and fullest way; and if ever a 
woman was made for a certain position, 
Lucilla was made to be the wife of the 
Member for Carlingford. Long long ago, 
at the very beginning of her career, when it 
was of Mr. Cavendish that everybody was 
thinking, the ideal fitness of this position 
had struck everybody. Circumstances had 
changed since then, and Mr. Cavendish had 
fallen, and a worthier hero had been placed 
in his stead; but though the person was 
changed, the circumstances remained unal- 
tered. Natural fitness was indeed so ap- 
parent, that many people would have been 
disposed to say that it was Lucilla’s duty to 
accept Mr. Ashburton, even independent of 
the fact that in other respects also he was 
perfectly eligible. But with all this the 
new Member for Carlingford was not able 
to assure himself that i> had been any- 
thing particular in Lucilla’s manner to him- 
self. ith her as with Carlingford, it was 
pare optimism. He was the best man, and 

er quick intelligence had divined*it sooner 
than anybody else had done. Whether 
there was anything more in it, Mr. Ashbur- 
ton could not tell. His own impression 
was, that she would accept him; but if she 
did not, he would have no right to com- 
plain of “ encouragement,” or to think him- 
self jilted. This was what he was thinking 
as he drove home; but at the same time he 
was very far from being in a desponding 
state of mind. He felt very nearly as sure 
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that Lucilla would be his wife, as if they 
were already standing before the Rector in 
Carlingford Church. He had just won one 
victory, which naturally made him feel 
more confident of winning another; and 
even without entertaining any over-exalted 
opinion of himself, it was evident that, un- 
der all the circumstances, a woman of 
thirty, with two hundred a-year, would be a 
fool to reject such an offer. And Lucilla 
was the very furthest in the world from be- 
ing a fool. It was in every respect the be- 
ginning of a new world to Mr. Ashburton, 
and it would have been out of nature had 
he not been a little excited. After the 
quiet life he had led at the Firs, biding his 
time, he had now to look forward to a busy 
and important existence, half of it spent 
amid the commotion and ceaseless stir of 
town. <A new career, a wife, a new 
position, the most important in his district 
—not much wonder if Mr. Ashburton felt 
a little excited. He was fatigued at the 
same time, too much fatigued to be disposed 
for sleep; and all these united influences 
swayed him toastate of mind very much 
unlike his ordinary sensible calm. All his 
excitement culminated so in thoughts of 
Lucilla, that the new Member felt himself 
truly a lover. Late as the hour was, he 
took up acandle and once more made a 
survey all alone of his solitary house. 
Nothing could look more dismal than the 
dark rooms, where there was neither light 
nor fire —the great desert drawing-room, 
for example, which stood unchanged as it 
had been in the days of his grand-aunts, the 
ood old ladies who had bequeathed the 
Firs to Mr. Ashburton. He had made no 
change in it, and scarcely ever used it, 
keeping to his library and dining-room, 
with the possibility, no doubt, always be- 
fore him of preparing it in due course of 
time for his wife. The moment had now 
arrived, and in his excitement he went into 
the desolate room with his candle, which 
just made the darkness visible, and tried to 
see the dusky curtains and faded carpet, 
and the indescribable fossil air which every- 
thing had. There were the odd little spi- 
der-legged stands, upon which the Miss 
Penrhyns had placed their work-boxes, and 
the old sofas on which they had sat, and the 
floods of old tapestry-work with which they 
had decorated their favourite sitting-room. 
The sight of it chilled the Member for Car- 
lingford, and made him sad. He tried to 
turn his thoughts to the time when this 
same room should be fitted up to suit Lu- 
cilla’s complexion, and should be gay with 
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could to réalise the moment when, with a 
mistress so active and energetic, the whole 
“ry would change its aspect, and glow 
orth resplendent into the twilight of the 
county, a central point for all. Perhaps it 
was his fatigue which gained upon him —_ 
at this moment, and repulsed all livelier 
thoughts ; but the fact is, that however will- 
ing Lucilla might turn out to be, her image 
was coy, and would not come. The more 
Mr. Ashburton tried to think of her as in 
possession here, the more the grim images of 
the two old Miss Penrhyns walked out of 
the darkness and asserted their prior 
claims. They even seemed to have got 
into the library before him when he went 
back, though there his fire was burning, and 
his lamp. After that there was nothing left 
for a man to do, even though he had been 
that day elected Member for Carlingford, 
but to yield to the weakness of an ordinary 
mortal, and go to bed. 

Thoughts very different, but even more 
disturbing, were going on at the same time 
in Grange Lane. Poor Mr. Cavendish, for 
one thing,—upbraided by everybody’s 
looks, and even by some people’s words — 
feeling himself condemned, censured. and des- 
pised on all sides — smarting under his sister’s 
wild reproaches and her husband’s blunt 
commentary thereupon,—had slunk away 
from their society after dinner, not seeing 
now why he should bear it any longer. “ By 
Jove! if it had only been for her sake, you 
might have left over your philandering for 
another night,” Mr. Woodburn had said, in 
his coarse way ; and it wasall Mr. Caven- 
dish could do to refrain from saying that one 
time and another he had done quite enough 
for her sake, but he did not see any reason 
why he should put up with it any longer. 
He strolled out of doors, though the town 
was still in commotion, and could not but 
think of the sympathetic countenance which 
had paled to-day at sight of the numbers of 
the poll. She, by heaven! might have had 
reason to find fault with him, and she had 
never done so; she had never perceived 
that he was stout, vr changed from old times. 
As he entertained these thoughts, his ste 
going down Grange Lane gradually quick- 
ened, but he did not say to himself where he 
was going. He went a very roundabout 
way, as if he did not mean it, as far as St. 
Roque’s, and then up by the lane to the far- 
off desert extremity of Grove Street. It 
was simply to walk off his excitement and 
disappointment, and free himself from criti- 
cism for that evening at least; but as he 
walked he could not help thinking that 
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still be a fine woman, that her voice was 
magnificent in its way, and that about 
Naples, perhaps, or the Baths of Lucea, or 
in Germany, or the South of France, a 
man might be able to get on well enough 
with such a companion, where society was 
not so exacting or stiff-starched as in 
England. And the end was, that the feet 
of the defeated candidate carried him, ere 
ever he was aware, with some kind of inde- 
pendent volition of their own, to Mr. Lake’s 
door — and it may be here said once for all, 
that this visit was decisive of Mr. Caven- 
dish’s fate. x 

This will not be regarded as anything 
but a digression by such of Lucilla’s friends 
as may be solicitous to know what she was 
making up her mind to under the circum- 
stances; but the truth is that Lucilla’s his- 
torian cannot, any more than Miss Majori- 
banks herself could, refrain from a certain 
regret over Mr. Cavendish. That was what 
he came to, poor man! after all his ex- 
periences; a man who was capable of so 
much better things—a man even who, if 
he had made a right use of his opportunities, 
might once have had as a good a chance as 
any other of marrying Lucilla herself. 
If there ever was an instance of chances 
thrown away and lost opportunities, surely 
here was that lamentable example. And 
thus, poor man! all his hopes and all his 
chances came to an end. 

As for Miss Marjoribanks herself, it would 
be vain to say that this was not a very ex- 
citing moment for her. If there ever could 
be said to be a time when she temporarily 
lost the entire sway and control of 
happiness, it would 
be at this crisis. She went about 
all that evening like a woman in a dream. 
For the first time in her life she not only 
did not know what she would do, but she 
did not know what she wanted to do. There 
could now be no mistaking what Mr. Ash- 
burton’s intentions were. Up to a very 
recent time Lucilla had been able to take 
refuge in her mourning, and conclude that 
she had no present occasion to disturb her- 
self. But now that calm was over. She 
could not conceal from herself that it was 
in her power by a word to reap all the ad- 
vantages of the election, and to step at| 
once into the only position which she had | 
ever felt might be superior to her own in 
Carlingford. At last this great testimonial 
of female merit was to be laid at her feet. 
A man thoroughly eligible in every way — 
moderately rich, well connected, able to re- 





store to her all, and more than all, the ad- 
vantages which she had lost at her father’s 
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death — a man, above all, who was Member 
for Carlingford, was going to offer himself to 
her acceptance, and put his happiness in 
her hands; and while she was so well 
aware of this, she was not at all so well 
aware what answer she would make him. 
Lucilla’s mind was in such a commotion as 
she sat over her embroidery, that she 
thought it strange indeed that it did not 
show, and could not understand how aunt 
Jemima could sit there so quietly opposite 
her, as if nothing was the matter. But, to 
tell the truth, there was a good deal 
the matter with aunt Jemima too, which 
was perhaps the reason why she saw no 
signs of her companion’s agitation. Mrs. 
John Majoribanks had not been able any 
more than her niece to shut her eyes to Mr. 
Ashburton’s evident meaning, and now that 
matters were visibly coming to a crisis, a 
sudden panic and horror had seized her. 
What would Tom say? If she stood by 
and saw the prize snapped up under her 
very eyes, what account could she give to 
her son of her stewardship? how could 
she explain her silence as to all his wishes 
and intentions, her absolute avoidance of 
his name in all her conversations with Lu- 
cilla? While Miss Marjoribanks marvelled 
that the emotion in her breast could be in- 
visible, and at aunt Jemima’s insensibility, 


the bosom of that good woman was throb- 


bing with equal excitement. Sometimes 
each made an indifferent remark, and 
panted after it as if she had given utterance 
to the most exhausting: emotions; but so 
great was the preoccupation of both, that 
neither observed how it was faring with 
the other. Perhaps, on the whole, it was 
Aunt Jemima that suffered the most ; for her 
there was nothing flattering, nothing gra- 
tifying, no prospect of change or increased 
happiness, or any of the s lendours of im- 
agmation involved. All that could happen 
to her would be the displeasure of her son 
and his disappointment; and it might be her 
fault, she who could have consented to be 
chopped up in little pieces, if that would 
have done Tom any good; but who, not- 
withstanding, was not anxious for him to 
marry his cousin, now that her father’s 
fortune was all lost and she had but two 
hundred a-year. They had a silent cup of 
tea together at eight o'clock, after that-noisy 
exciting one at five, which had been shared 
by half Carlingford, as aunt Jemima 
thought. The buzz of that impromptu as- 
sembly, in which every-body talked at the 
same moment, and nobody listened, except 
perhaps Lucilla, had all died away into 
utter stillness ; but the excitement had not 
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died away ; that had only risen to a white 
heat, silent and consuming, as the two 
ladies sat over their tea. 

“Do you expect Mr. Ashburton to-mor- 
row, Lucilla?” and Jemima said, after a 
long pause. 

“Mr. Ashburton?” said Lucilla, with a 
slight start; and, to tell the truth, she was 
glad to employ tuat childish expedient to 
gain a little time, and consider what she 
should say. “Indeed I don’t know if he 
will have time to come. Most likely there 
will be a great deal to do.” 

“Tf he does come,” said Mrs. John, with 
a sigh —“ or when he does come, I ought to 
say, for you know very well he will come, 
Lucilla—I suppose there is no doubt that 
he will have something very particular to 
say.” 

““] am sure I don’t know, aunt Jemima,” 
said Miss Marjoribanks; but she never 
raised her eyes from her work, as she would 
have done in any other case. “Now that 
the election is over, you know ” — 

“T hope, my dear, I have been long enough 
in the world to know all about that,” aunt 
‘Jemima said, severely, “and what it means 
when young ladies take such interest in 
elections ;” and then some such feeling as 
the dog had in the manger —a jealousy of 
those who sought the gift though she herself 
did not want it—came over Mrs. John, 
and at the same time a sudden desire to 
clear her conscience and make a stand for 
Tom. She did it suddenly, and went 
further than she meant to go; but then she 
never dreamt it would have the least effect. 
“T would not say anything to disturb your 
mind, Lucilla, if you have made up your 
mind; but when you receive your new 
friends, you might think of other people 
who perhaps have been fond of you before 
you ever saw them, or heard their very 
name.” 

She was frightened at it herself before 
the words were out of her mouth, and then 
the ‘effect it had on Miss Marjoribanks was 
wonderful. She threw her embroidery 
away, and looked Tom’s mother keenly in 
the face. ‘ I don’t think you know anybody 
who is fond of me, aunt Jemima,” she said ; 
“T don’t suppose anybody is fond of me. 
Do you?” said Lucilla. But by that time 
aunt Jemima had got thoroughly frightened, 
both at herself and her companion, and had 
nothing more to say. 

“Tam sure all these people to-day have 
been too much for you,” she said. “I 

wonder what they could all be thinking of, 
for my part, flocking in upon you like that, 
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indelicate of Lady Richmond. And Lu- 
cilla, my dear, your nerves are quite affected, 
and I am sure you ought to go to bed.” 
Upon which Miss Marjoribanks recovered 
herself in a moment, and folded up her 
worsted-work. ‘I do feel tired,” she said 
sweetly, “and perhaps it was too much. 
I think I will take your advice, aunt Jemima. 
The excitement keeps one up for the mo- 
ment, “and then it tells after. I suppose the 
best thing is to go to bed.” 
“ Much the best, my dear,” aunt Jemima 
said, giving Lucilla a kiss; but she did not 
take her own advice. She took a long 
time to think it all over, and sat up by the 
side of the decaying fire until it was mid- 
night — an hour at which a female establish- 
ment like this should surely have been all 
shut up and at rest. And Lucilla did very 
much the same thing, wondering greatly 
what her aunt could tell her if she had a 
mind, and having the greatest inclination in 
the world to break{into her chamber, and see, 
see, at any risk, what was in Tom’s last letter. 
If she could have seen that, it might have 
thrown some light on the problem Lucilla 
was discussing, or given her some guidance 
through her difficulties. It was just then 
that Mr. Ashburton was inviting her image 
into the fossil drawing-room, and finding 
nothing but the grim shades of the Miss 
Penrhyns answer to his call. Perhaps this 
was because Lucilla’s image at that moment 
was called upon more potently from another 
quarter in a more familiar voice. 

But after this exhausting day and late 
sitting-up, everybody was late in the morn- 


joribanks had slept little all night, and she 
was not in a more settled state of mind 
when the day returned which probably 
would bring the matter to a speedy deci- 
sion. Her mind was like a country held by 
two armies, one of which by turns swept 
the other into a corner, but only to be driv- 
en back in its turn. After the unaccount- 
able stupidity of the general public — after 
all the Cavendishes, Beverleys, and Riders 
who had once had it in their power to dis- 
tinguish themselves by at least making her 
an offer, and who had not done it — here 
at last, in all good faith, honesty, and 
promptitude, had appeared a man superior 
to them all — a man whom she would have 
no reason to be ashamed of in any particu- 
lar, sensible like herself, public-spirited like 
herself — a man whose pursuits she could 
enter into fully, who had a perfectly ideal 
position to offer her, and in whose person, 
indeed all sorts of desirable qualities seem- 
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considered all this, and thought over all 
their recent intercourse, and the terms of 
friendship into which the election had 
brought them, felt, as any other sensible 
person would have felt, that there was “_- 
one answer which could be given to suc 
aman. If she neglected or played with 
his devotion, then certainly she never would 
deserve to have another such possibility af- 
forded to her, and merited nothing better 
than to live and die a single woman on two 
hundred a-year. But then, on the other 
hand, there would rush forth a crowd of 
quick-coming and fantastic suggestions 
which took away Lucilla’s breath, and made 
her heart beat loud. What if there might 
be ‘‘ other people” who had beén fond of 
her before she ever heard Mr. Ashburton’s 
name? What if there might be some one 
in the world who was ready, not to offer 
her his hand and fortune in a reasonable 
way, as Mr. Ashburton no doubt ‘would, 
but to throw himself all in a heap at her 
feet, and make the greatest fool of himself 
apa for her sake? Miss Marjoribanks 
ad been the very soul of good sense all her 
days, but now her ruling quality seemed to 
forsake her. And yet she could not con- 
sent to yield herself up to pure unreason 
without a struggle. e fought manfully, 
womanfully against the weakness which 
hitherto must have been lying hidden in 
some out-of-the-way corner in her heart. 
Probably if Mr. Ashburton had asked her 
all at once amid the excitement of the elec- 
tion, or at any other unpremeditated mo- 
ment, Lucilla would have been saved all 
this self-torment ; but it is hard upon a wo- 
man to have a proposal hanging over her 
head by a hair, as it were, and to look for- 
ward to it without any uncertainty or mys- 
tery, and have full time to make up her 
mind. And there was no accounting for 
the curious force and vividness with which 
that strange idea about “ other people,” up- 
on which aunt Jemima would throw no 
light, had come into Lucilla’s head. 
She was still in the same frightful chaos 


. of uncertainty when Mr. Ashburton was 


shown into the drawing-room. She had 
not even heard him ring, and was thus de- 
prived of the one possible moment of com- 
ing to a decision before she faced and con- 
fronted her fate. Miss Marjoribanks’s heart 
= a great jump, and then she recovered 

erself, and rose up without faltering, and 
shook hands with him. She was all alone, 
for aunt Jemima had not found herself 
equal to facing the emergency ; and there 
was not the least possibility of evading 
or postponing, or in any way running away 
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from it now. Lucilla sat down again upon 
her sofa where she had been sitting, and 
composed herself with a certain despairing 
tranquillity, and trusted in Providence. 
She had thrown herself on other occasions, 
though never at an equally important cri- 
sis, upon the inspiration of the moment, and 
she felt it would not forsake her now. 

“ T should be sorry the election was over,” 
said Mr. Ashburton, who was naturally a 
little agitated too, “if I thought its priv- 
ileges were over, and you would not let 
me come—. I shall always think I owe 
my success to you; and I would thank you 
for being so kind —so very kind to me, if 

“ Oh dear, no; pray don’t say so,” cried 
Lucilla. “I only it sure that you were 
the best man —the only man — for Car- 
lingford.” 

“T wish I might but prove the best man 
for something else,” said the candidate, 
nervously; and then he cleared his throat. 
“T would say you had been kind if I did 
not hope —if I. was not so very anxious 
that you should be something more than 
kind. It may be vain of me, but I think 
we could get on together. I think I could 
wadentand you, and do you justice — Lu- 
cilla! what is the matter ? Good heavens! 
is it possible that I have taken you quite 
by surprise ?” 

What caused this question was, that Miss 
Marjoribanks had all at once changed col- 
our, and given a great start, and put her 
hand to her breast, where her heart had 
taken such a leap that she felt it.in her 
throat. But it was not because of what 
Mr. Ashburton was saying ; it was because 
of one of the very commonest sounds of 
everyday existence —a cab driving down 
Grange Lane; but then it was a cab driv- 
ing in such a way that you could have 
sworn there was somebody in it in a terri- 
ble hurry, and who had just arrived by the 
twelve o'clock train. 

“ Oh no, no,” said Miss Marjoribanks ; “ I 
know you have always done me more than 
justice, Mr. Ashburton, and so have all my 
friends; and I am sure we always will get 
on well together. I wish you joy with all 
my heart, and I wish you every happiness ; 
and I always thought, up to this very last 
moment ” — 

Lucilla stopped again, and once more 
put her hand to her breast. Her heart 
gave another jump, and, if such a thing 
were possible to a heart, went off from its 
mistress altogether, and rushed down-stairs 
bodily to see who was coming. Yet, with 
all her agitation, she had still enough self- 





control to lift an a ing look — a look 
which threw Veet sm his mercy, and 
implored his forbearance — to Mr. Ashbur- 
ton’s face. 

As for the Member for Carlingford, he 
was confounded, and could not tell what to 
make of it. What was it she had thought | 
up to the very last moment ?. Was this:a 
refusal, or was she only putting of his 
claim, or was it something altogether inde- 
pendent of him and his intentions that 

itated Lucilla to such an unusual extent ? 

hile he sat in shis confusion trying to 
make it out, the most startling sound inter- 
rupted the interview. The old disused bell 
that had so often called Dr. Marjoribanks 
up at night, and which hung near the door 
of the old Doctor’s room, just over the 
drawing-room, began to peal through the 
silence, as if rung by a hand too impatient 
to notice what it was with which it made 
its summons. 

“ Papa’s bell !” Miss Marjoribanks cried, 
with a little shriek; and she got up trem- 
bling, and then dropped upon her seat again, 
and in her agitated state burst into tears. 
And Mr. Ashburton felt that, under these 
most extraordinary circumstances, even so 

' sensible a woman as Lucilla might be justi- 
fied in fainting, embarrassing and uncom- 
= fortable as that would be. 

“TJ will go and see what it means,” he 
said, with still half the air of a man who 
had a right to go and see, and was, as it 
were, almost in hisown house. As he turn- 
ed round the night-bell pealed wildly be- 
low in correction of the mistake. It was 
evident that somebody wanted admission 
who had not a moment to lose, and who was 
in the habit of pulling wildly at whatever 
came in his way. Mr. Ashburton went out 
of the room to see who it was, a little 
amused and a little alarmed, but much an- 
noyed at bottom, as was only natural, at 
such an interruption. He did not very 
well know whether he was accepted or re- 
jected ; but it was equally his duty in either 
case to put a stop to the ringing of that 
ghostly bell. He went away, meaning to 
return immediately and have it out and 
know his fate. And Lucilla, whose heart 
had come back, having fully ascertained 
who it was, and was now choking her with 
its beating, was left to await the new event 
and the new-comer alone. 





CHAPTER LI. 


Mr. AsHBURTON went away from Lu- 
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clear everything up; but he did not come 
back. Though he heard nothing, and saw 
nothing, that could throw any distinct light 
on the state of her mind, yet instinct came 
to his aid, it is to be supposed, in the mat- 
ter. He did not return: and Lucilla sat 
on her sofa with her hands clasped togeth- 
er to support her, and her heart leaping in 
her very mouth. She was in a perfect 
frenzy of suspense, listening with her whole 
heart and soul; but that did not prevent 
the same crowd of thoughts which had been 
ersecuting her for twenty-four hours from 
eeping up their wild career as before. 
What reason had she to suppose that “ any 
one” had arrived? Who could arrive in 
that accidéntal way, without a word of 
warning ? And what possible excuse had 
she to offer to herself for sending the new 
member for Carlingford — a man so excel- 
lent and honourable and eligible — away ? 
The minutes, or rather the seconds, passed 
over Miss Marjoribanks like hours, as she 
sat thus waiting, not daring to stir, lest the 
slightest motion might keep from her ears 
some sound from below, till at last the in- 
terval seemed so long that her heart began 
to sink, and her excitement to fail. It could 
not be any one — if it had been any one, 
something more must have come of it before 
now. It must have been Lydia Richmond 
coming to see her gister next door, or some- 
body connected with the election, or — 
When she got as far as this, Lucilla’s heart 
suddenly mounted up again with a spring 
into her ears. She heard neither words 
nor voice, but she heard something. which 
had as great an effect upon her as either 
could have had. On the landing half way 
up the stairs, there had stood in Dr. Marjor- 
ibanks’s house from time immemorial a little 
old-fashioned table, with a large china-bowl 
upon it, in which the cards of visitors were 
m wy It was a great bowl, and it was 
always full, and anybody rushing upstairs 
in a reckless way might easily upset table 
and cards and all in their progress. This 
was what happened while Lucilla sat listen- 


sound as of falling leaves, and it made her 
heart, as we have said, jump into her ears. 
“ Tt is the table and all the cards,” said Lu- 
cilla, and in that moment her composure 
came back to her as by a miracle. She un- 
clasped her hands, which she had been hold- 
ing pressed painfully together by way ofsup- 
porting herself, and she gave a long sigh o 
unutterable relief, and her whirl of thought 
stopped and cleared up with an instanta- 





cilla’s side thinking to come back again, and 








neous rapidity. Everything seemed to be 
explained by that sound ; and nothing could 





ing. There was a rumble, a crash, and a . 
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be more wonderful than the change which 

assed upon the looks and feelings of Lucilla, 
in the interval between the drawing up of 
that cab and the rush of Tom Marjoribanks 
at the drawing-room door. 

For after the commotion on the staircase 
Lucilla had no further doubt on the subject. 
She even had the strength to get up to meet 
him, and hold out her hands to him by way 
of welcome — but found herself, before she 
knew how,in the arms of a man witha 
beard, who was so much changed in his own 
person that he ventured to kiss her, which 
was a thing Tom Marjoribanks, though her 
cousin, had never dared to do before. He. 
kissed her—such was his audacity; and 
then-he held her at arm’s length ; and then, 
according to all appearance, would have 
repeated his’ first .salutation; but that 
Lucilla had come to herself and took the 

idance of affairs at once into her own 

and. ? 

“Tom!” she said, “of course it is you ; 
nobody else would have been so imperti- 
nent. When did youcome? Where did 
you come from? Who could ever have 
thought of your appearing like this, in such 
an altogether unexpected ” — 

“Unexpected!” said Tom, with an as- 
tonished air. “‘ But I suppose you had other 
things to think of. Ah, Lucilla, I could not 
write to you. I felt I ought to be beside you 
trying if there was not something I could 
do. My mother told you of course; but I 
could not trust myself to write to you.” 

Then Lucilla saw it all, and that aunt 
Jemima had meant to do Mr. Ashburton a 
good turn. And she was not grateful to her 
aunt, however kind her intentions might 
have been. But Tom was holding her hand, 
and looking into her face while this thought 
passed through her mind, and Miss Marjori- 
banks was not the woman, under any cir- 
cumstances to make dispeace. 

“Tam sure I am very glad,” said Lucilla. 
“T would say you are changed, but only of 
course that would make you think how I 
am changed; and though one knows one 
has gone off” — 

_ ‘1 never saw you look so nice all your 
life,” cried Tom, energetically ; and he took 
hold of both her hands, and looked into her 
face more and more. To be sure he had a 
kind of right, being a cousin, and newly re- 
turned after so long an absence, but it was 
embarrassing all the same. 

“Oh, Tom, don’t say so,” cried Lucilla; 
“if you but knew how different the house 
1s, and everything so altered —and dear 
papa!” 


er that Miss Marjoribanks should ery, which 
indeed she did with good-will, partly for 
grief, and partly because of the flutter of 
agitation, and something like joy, in which 
she was, and which, considering that she had 
always frankly owned that she was fond of 
Tom, was quite natural too. She cried«with 
honest abandonment, and did not take much 
notice what her cousin was doing to comfort 
her, though indeed he applied himself to 
that benevolent office in the most apxious 
way. 

© Don't ery, Lucilla,” he said, “I can’t 
bear it. It don’t look natural to see you cry. 
My poor uncle was an old man, and you 
were always the best daughter in the 
world.” ‘ 

“ Oh, Tom! sometimes I don’t think so,” 
sobbed Lucilla; “ sometimes I think if I had 
sat up that last night — And you don’t know 
how good he was. It was me he was think- 
ing of and never himself. When he heard 
the money was lost, all that he said was, poor 
Lucilla! You rang his bell, though it is the 
night-bell, and nobody ever touches it now. 
I knew it could be nobody but you, and to 
see you again brings up everything so dis- 
tinctly. Oh, Tom! he was always very fond 
of you.” 

* Lucilla,” said Tom Marjoribanks, “ you 
know I always had a great regard for my 
uncle. But it was not for him I came back. 
He was never half so fond of me as I am of 
you. You know that as well as I do. There - 
never was a time that I would not have. 
gone to the other end of the world if you 
had told me; and I have done it as near as 
possible. I went to India because you sent 
me away. And I have come back ” — 

“You have not come back only for an 
hour, I hope ?” said Miss Marjoribanks, with 
momentary impatience ; you are not obli- 
ged totalk of everything all in a moment 
—and when one has not even got over 
one’s surprise at seeing you. When did you 
come back? When did you have any- 
thing to eat? You want your breakfast or 
your lunch or something; and Tom! the 
idea of sitting here talking to me, and 
talking nonsense, when you havé not seen 
your own mother! She is in her room, you 
unnatural boy ; the blue room, next to what 
used to be yours. To think aunt Jemima 
should be in the house, and you should sit 
here talking nonsense to me!” 

“ This minute,” said Tom, apologetically ; 
but he drew his chair in front of Miss Mar- 
joribanks, so that she could not get away. 
“T have come back to stay as long as you 
will let me,” he said ; “ don’t go away yet. 





It was only natural, and it was only prop- 





Look here, Lucilla; if you had married, I 
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would have tried to bear it; but as long as 

‘ou are not married, I can’t help feeling as 
ifthere might be a chance for me yet. ‘And 
that is why I have come homie. I met some- 
body coming down-stairs ” — 

“Tom,” said Miss Marjoribanks, “ it is 
dreadful to see that you have come back just 
as tiresome as ever. I always said, I would 
not marry for ten years. If you mean to 
think I have never had any opportuni- 
ties” — 

“ Lucilla,” said Tom, and there was de- 
cision in his eye, “somebody came down- 
stairs as I came in. I want to know whether 
it is to be him or me!” 

“ Him — or you!” said Lucilla, in dismay. 
Blunderer as he’ was, he had gone direct to 
the very heart of the question, and it was 
impossible not to tremble a little in the 
presence of such straightforward clear-sight- 
edness.' Miss Marjoribanks had risen up to 
make her escape as soon as it should be pos- 
sible, but she was so much struck by Tom’s 
unlooked-for perspicuity, that she sat down 
again in her consternation. “I think you 
are going out of your mind,” she said. 
“ What do you know about the gentleman 
who went down-stairs? I am not such a 
wonderful beauty, nor such a witch, that 
everybody who sees me should want to— 
to marry me. Don’t talk any more non- 
sense, but let me go and get you something 
to eat.” 

“ They would if they were of my way of 
thinking,” said the persistent Tom. “ Lucil- 
la, you shan’t go. This iswhat I have come 
home for. You may as well know at once, 
and that there can be no mistake about it. 
My poor uncle is gone, and you can’t be left 
by yourself in the world. Will you have him 
or me?” 

_ “Tam not going to be tyrannised over 
like this,” said Lucilla, with indignation, 
again rising, though he still held her hands. 
“ You talk as if you had just come for a call, 
and had everything to say in a moment. 
When a man comes off a long journey it is 
his breakfast he wants, and not a——not 
anything else that I know of. Go up to your 
mother, and let me go.” 

“Will you have him or me?” repeated 
Tom. It was fot wisdom, it was instinct, 
that made him thus hold fast by his text; 
and as for Lucilla, nothing but the softened 
state in which she was, nothing but the fact 
that it was Tom Marjoribanks who had been 
ten years away, and was always ridiculous, 
could have kept her from putting down at 
once such an attempt to coerce her. But 
the truth was, that Miss Marjoribanks did 
not feel her own mistress at that moment, 
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and perhaps that was why he had the auda- 
city to repeat, “Will you have him or 
me?” 

Then Lucilla found herself fairly driven 
to bay. “ Tom!” she said, with a solemnity 
that overwhelmed him for the moment, for 
he thought at first, with natural panic, that 
it was himself who was being rejected, “I 
would not have him if he were to go down 
on his knees. I know he is very nice and 
very agreeable, and the best man; and I 
am sure I ought to do it,” said Miss Mar- 
joribanks, with a mournful sense of her own 
weakness; and everybody will expect it of 
me ; but I am not gomg to have him, and I 
never meant it, whatever you or anybod 
may say.” ; j 

When Lucilla had made this decisive ut- 
terance she turned away with a certain 
melancholy majesty to go and see after lunch 
—for he had loosed her hand and fallen back 
in consternation, thinking for the moment 
that it was all over. Miss Marjoribanks 
sighed, and turned round, not thinking of 
Tom, who was safe enough, but with a 
natural regret for the member for Carling- 
ford, who now, poor man, was as much out 
of the question as if he had been dead and 
buried. But before she had reached the 
door Tom had recovered himself. He went 
up to her in his ridiculous way without 
the slightest regard either for the repast she 
was so anxious to prepare for him, or for his 
mother’s feelings,or indeed for anything else 
in the world, except the one thing which had 
brought him, as he said, home. 

“ Then, Lucilla, after all, it is to be me,” 
he said, taking her to him, and arrestin: 
her progress as if she had been a baby ; an 
though he had such a beard, and was twice 
as big and strong as he used to be, there 
were tears in the great fellow’s eyes. “ It is 
to be me after all,” said Tom, fooking at 
her in a way that startled Lucilla. 

“ Say it is to be me!” 

Miss Marjoribanks had come through 
many a social crisis with dignity and com 
sure. She had never yet been known to fail in 
an emergency. She had managed Mr. Cav- 
endish, and, up to the last moment, Mr. Ash- 
burton, and all the intervening candidates 











for her favour, with perfect self-control and 
command of the situation. Perhaps it was 
because, as she herself said, her feelings 
| had never been engaged. But now, when it 
| was only Tom—he whom, once upon a 
‘time, she had dismissed with affectionate 
| composure, and given such excellent advice 
| to, and regarded in so mothetly a way — all 
be ei powers seemed to fail her. It is 
hard to have to wind up with such a con- 
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fession after having so long entertained 
a confidence in Miss Marjoribanks which 
nothing seemed likely to impair. She broke 
down just at the moment when she had most 
need to have all her wits about her. Per- 
haps it was her past agitation which had 
been too much for her — perhaps it was the 
tears in Tom Marjoribanks’s eyes. But the 
fact was that Lucilla relinquished: her supe- 
rior position for the time being, and suffered 
him to make any assertion he pleased, and 
was so weak as to cry, for the second time, 
too — which, of all things in the world, was 
surely the last thing to have been ex- 
pected of Miss Marjoribanks at the moment 
which decided her fate. 

Lucilla cried, and acquiesced, and thought 
of her father, and of the Member for Car- 
lingford, and gave to each a tear and a re- 
gret; and she did not even take the trouble 
to answer any question, or to think who it 
was she was leaning on. It was to be Tom 
after all — after all the archdeacons, doctors, 
generals, members of parliament — after the 
ten years and more in which she had not 
gone off — after the poor old Doctor’s grudge 
against the nephew whom he did not wish to 
inherit his wealth, and aunt Jemima’s quiet 
wiles, and attempt to disappoint her boy. 
Fate and honest love had been waiting all 
the time till their moment came; and now 
it was not even necessary to say anything 
about it. The fact was so clear that it did 
- require stating. It was to be Tom after 
all. 

To do him justice, Tom behaved at this 
moment, iy which affairs were left in his 
hands, as if he had been training for it all 
his life. Perhaps it was the first time in 
which he had done anything absolutely 
without a blunder. He had wasted no time, 
and no words, and left no room for consider- 
ition, or for that natural relenting towards 
his rival which was inevitable as soon as 
Mr. Ashburton was off the field. He had in- 
sisted, and he had perceived that there 
was but one alternative for Lucilla. Now 
that all was over, he took her back to her 
seat, and comforted her, and made no of- 
fensive demonstrations of triumph. “ After 
all it is to be me,” he repeated ; and it was 
utterly impossible to add anything to the 
eloquent brevity of this succinct statement 
of the case. 

“Tom,” said Miss Marjoribanks, when she 
had a little recovered, “if it is to be you, 
that is no reason why you should be so un- 
natural. Go up directly and see your moth- 
er. What will aunt Jemima think of me 
if she knows I have let you stay talking 
nonsense here ? ” 





“ Yes, Lucilla — this moment,” said Tom; 
but all the same he showed not the slightest 
inclination to go away. He did not quite be- 
lieve in it as yet, and could not help feeling 
as if,should he venture to leave her for a 
moment, the whole fabric of his incredible 
= fortune must dissolve and melt away. 

s for Lucilla, her self-possession gradually 
came back to her when the crisis was over, 
and she felt that her involuntary abdication 
had lasted long enough, and that it was full 
time to resume the management of affairs. 

“ You shall go now,” she said, drying ber 
eyes, “or else you cannot stay here. I did 
think of letting you stay in the house, as 
aunt Jemima is with me; but if you do not 
mean to go and see your mother, I will tell 
Nancy to send your things up to the Blue 
Boar. Ring the bell, please; if you will not: 
ring the bell, I can do it myself, Tom. You 
may say what you like, but I know you are 
famishing ; and aunt Jemima is in the blue 
room, next door to——oh, here is Nancy. 
It is Mr. Tom, who has come home,” said 
Lucilla, hastily, not without a rising colour ; 
for it was hard to explain why, when his 
mother was in the blue room all this time, 
he should have stayed here. 

“Yes, Miss Lucilla—so I heard,” said 
Nancy, dropping a doubtful curtsy. And 
then onl hom was persuaded, and be- 
thought himself of his natural duty, and 
rushed up-stairs. He seized Nancy’s hand, 
and shook it violently as he passed her, to 
her great consternation. The moment of his 
supremacy was over. It was to be Tom after 
all but’ Lucilla had recovered her self-pos- 
session, and taken the helm in her hand 
again, and Tom was master of the situation 
no more. 

“ Yes, itis Mr. Tom,” said Lucilla, shaking 
her head with something between a smile 
and asigh. “It could be nobody but him 
that would ring that bell and upset all the 
cards. I hope he has not broken dear papa’s 

unch-bowl, that he used to be so fond of. 

e must have something to eat, Nancy, 
though he is such an awkward boy.” 

“ T don’t see nothing like a boy in him,” 
said Nancy; “he’s big and stout, and one 
o’ them awful beards. There’s been a deal 
of changes since he went away; but if he’s 
new comed off that terrible journey, it is 
but natural, as you say, Miss’ Lucilla, that 
he should want something to eat.” 

And then Miss Marjoribanks made vari- 
ous suggestions, which were received still 
doubtfully by her prime-minister. Nancy, 
to tell the truth, did not like the turn 
things weretaking. Lucilla’s maiden house- 





hold had been on the whole getting along 
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very comfortably, and there was no telling 
how long it might have lasted without any 
new revolution. To besure, Mr. Ashburton 
had looked dangerous, but Nancy had seen 
a great many dangers of that kind blow 
over, and was not easily alarmed. Mr. 
Tom, however, was a very different per- 
son; and Nancy was sufficiently penetrat- 
ing to see that something had happened. 
Therefore, she received very coldly Lucilla’s 
suggestions about lunch. “ It ain’t like the 
old times,” she said at last, “when there 
was always something as one could put to 
the fire in a hurry;” and Nancy stood 
turning round the handle of the door in 
her hand, and contemplating the changed 
state of affairs with a sigh. 

“That would be all very true, if you 
were like anybody else,” said Lucilla; “ but 
I hope you would not like to send Mr.-Tom 
off to the Blue Boar. After all, perhaps it 
is better to have a—a gentleman in the 
house. I know you always used to think so. 
They are a great deal of trouble; but — 
for some things you know ” — said Lucilla; 
“and then Mr. Tom is not just like other 
people: and whatever happens, Nancy, you 
are an old dear, and it shall never make 
any difference between you and me.” 

When she had said these words, Lucilla 
= her faithful servant a hog, and sent 

er off to look after Tom Marjoribanks’s 
meal ; and then she herself went half way 
down-stairs and picked up the cards that 
were still scattered about the landing, and 
found with satisfaction that the doctor’s old 
punch-bowl was not broken. All Tom's 
things were lying below in the hall — heaps 
of queer Indian-looking baggage — tossed 
down anyhow in a corner, as if the owner 
had been in much too great a hurry to 
think of any secondary circumstances. “And 
it was there he met poor Mr. Ashbur- 
ton,” said Lucilla to herself, with a cer- 
tain pathos. There it was indeed that the 
encounter had taken place. They had seen 
each other but for a moment, but that mo- 
ment had been enough to send the Member 
for Carlingford away dejected, and to im- 
press upon Tom’s mind the alternative that 
it was either to be “him or me.” Miss 
Marjoribanks contemplated the spot with a 
certain tender sentimental interest, as any 
gentle moralist might look at a field of bat- 
tle. What feelings must have been in the 
minds of the two as they met and looked at 
each other! What a dread sense of disap- 
pointment on the one side; what sharp stim- 
ulation on the other! Thus Lucilla stood 
and looked down from her own landing upon 





the scene of that encounter full of pensive | match than my Tom. I had to think for 
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interest. And now it was all over, and Mr. 
Ashburton had passed away as completely 
as Mr. Chiltern, who was in his grave, poor 
man; or Mr. Cavendish, who was going to 
marry Barbara Lake. The thought of so 
sudden a revolution made Lucilla giddy as 
she went thoughtfully up-stairs. Poor Mr. 
Ashburton! It hardly seemed real even to 
Miss Marjoribanks when she sat down again 
in the drawing-room, and confessed to her- 
self that, after all, it was to be Tom. 

But when he came down-stairs again with 
his mother, Lucilla was quite herself, and 
had got over all her weakness. Aunt Je- 
mima, for her part, was in a very agitated 
state of mind. Tom had come too soon or 
Mr. Ashburton too late, and all the fruits of 
her little bit of treachery were accordingly 
lost ; and, at the same time, the treachery 
itself remained, revealed at least to one 
person in the very clearest light. It did 
not seem possible to aunt Jemima that Lu- 
cilla would not tell. If she had not done it 
now, in the excitement of the moment, at 
least it would come out some time when she 
was least expecting it, and her son’s esteem 
and confidence would be lost. Therefore it 
was with avery blank countenance that 
Mrs. John Marjoribanks came down-stairs. 
She dared not say a word, and she had to 
kiss her niece, and take her to her maternal 
bosom, Tom a on all the while; but 
she gave Lucilla a look that was pitiful to 
see. And when Tom finally was dismissed 
to his room, to open his trunks, and show 
the things he had brought home, aunt Je- 
mima drew near her future daughter with 
wistful guiltiness. There was no comfort 
to her in the thought of the India shawl, 
which her son had gone to find. Any day, 
any hour, Lucilla might tell; and if she 
— put on her defence, what could she 
sa 

‘ Lucilla,” said the guilty woman, under 
her breath, “I am sure you think it very 
strange. I don’t attempt to deceive you. 
I can’t tell you how thankful and glad Tam 
that it has all ended so well; but you know, 
Lucilla, in the first place, I did not know 
what your feelings were; and I thought, 
perhaps, that if anything would tell, it would 
be a surprise, and then ” — 

“Did you, aunt Jemima?” said Miss 
Marjoribanks, with gentle wonder. “I 


| thought you had been thinking of Mr. Ash- 


burton, for my part.” 

“And so | was, Lucilla,” said the poor 
lady, with great relief and eagerness. “I 
thought he was coming forward, and of 
course he would have been a far better 
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ou both, my dear. And then I never 

new what your feelings were, nor if you 
would care; and then it was not as if there 
had been a day fixed” — 

“Dear aunt Jemima,” said Miss Marjo- 
ribanks, “if you are pleased now, what 
does it matter? but I do hope you are 
pleased now?” 

And Mrs. Jobn took her niece into her 
arms again, this time with better will, and 
cried. “I amas happy as ever I can be,” 
said the inconsistent mother. “I always 
knew you were fond of each other, Lucilla; 
before you knew it Bs eopecs pth saw what 
would come of it. But my poor brother-in- 
law — And you will make my boy happy, 
and never turn him against his mother,” 
cried the repentant sinner. Lucilla was 
not the woman to resist such an appeal. 
Mrs. John had meant truly enough towards 
her in other ways, if not in this way ; and 
Miss Marjoribanks was fond of her aunt, 
and it ended in a kiss of peace freely be- 
stowed, and a vow of protection and guid- 
ance from the strong to the weak, though 
the last was only uttered in the protectress’s 
Kberal heart. ' 


CHAPTER LII. . 


Wuen Miss Marjoribanks had time to 
consider the prospect which had thus so sud- 
denly opened betore ker, it also had its diffi- 
culties, like everything else in the world. 
Her marriage now could not be the straight- 
forward business it might have been had it 
been Mr. Ashburton instead of Tom. In 
that case she would have gone to an estab- 
lished house and life — to take her place in 
the one and her share in the other, and to 
find the greater part of her surroundings 
and duties already fixed for her, which was 
a thing’ which would have very greatly sim- 
plified the matter. But Tom, who had 
dashed home from India at full speed as 
soon as he heard of his uncle’s death, had 
left his profession behind him at Calcutta, 
and had nothing to do in England, and was 
probably too old to resume his (non-) prac- 
tice at the bar, even if he had been in the 
least disposed to do so; while, at the same 
time, an idle man—a man to be found 
everlastingly at home— would have been 
insupportable to Lucilla. Miss Marjori- 
banks might feel disposed (for everybody’s 
good) to assume the sovereign authority in 
her own house, but to marry anybody that 
would be merely an appendage to her was a 
rm | not to be thought of; and as soon as 
the first preliminaries were arranged, her 


active mind sprang up with redoubled vig- 
our from the strange whirl which it had been 
in. Her intelligence had suspended, so to 
speak, all its odes operations for twenty- 
four hours at least, while it was busy inves- 
tigating the purely personal question ; from 
the moment when the Member for Carling- 
ford was finally elected until Tom Marjo- 
ribanks rung the night-bell at the old Doc- 
tor’s door, Frucilla’s thoughts had been in- 
that state of over-stimulation which is al- 
most as bad as having no power of thought 
at all. But as soon as the pressure was re- 
moved — as soon as it was all over, and the 
decision made, and no further question was 
possible, then Miss Marjoribanks’s active 
mind sprang up as with redoubled energy. 
It was not only a new beginning, but there 
was everything to settle. Her mind was 
full of it while her hands were busy putting 
away all the Indian presents which Tom had 
brought — presents which were chronologi- 
cal in their character, and which he had be- 
gun to accumulate from the very beginning 
of his exile. It could not but be touching to 
Lucilla to see how he had thought of her 
for all these years; but her mind being, as 
everybody is aware, of a nobler, practical 
kind, her thoughts, instead of dallying with 
these tokens of the past, went forward with 
serious solicitude into the future. The mar- 
riage could not take place until the year 
was out; and there was, accordingly, time 
to arrange everything, and to settle all the 
necessary preliminaries to a point as near 
perfection as is possible to merely human 
details. Tom, no doubt, was very urgent 
and pressing, and would have precipitated 
everything, and had the whole business con- 
cluded to-morrow, if he could have had his 
way. But the fact was that, having once 
given in to him in the memorable way which 
we have already recorded, Lucilla did not 
now, so far as the final arrangements were 
concerned, make much account of Tom’s 
wishes. Heaven be praised, there was one 
of the two who knew what was right and 
proper, and was not to be moved from the 
correct path by any absurd representations. 
Miss Marjoribanks was revolving all these 
important questions when she laid her hands 
by chance, as people say, upon the ‘ Carling- 
ford Gazette, all damp and inky, which had 
just been laid upon the library table. It 
contained, of course, all the news of the 
election, but Lucilla was too well acquainted 
with that beforehand to think of conaescend- 
ing to derive her information from a news- 
paper. She looked at the advertisements 
with an eye which saw all that was there 





without pausing upon anything in particu- 
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lar. She saw the usual notice about mar-| ing nonsense — the thing that we both want 
malade oranges, aud the announcement that | is something to do.” 

oung Mr. Vincent, who afterwards made| “That is what J want,” said Tom quickty. 
himecif so well known in Carlingford, was |“ But as for you, Lucilla, you shall do noth- 
to preach the next Sunday in Salem Chap-|ing but enjoy yourself and take care of 
el, and all the other important novelties in | yourself. What should you have to do?” 
the place. Suddenly, however, Lucilla’s|} Miss Marjoribanks regarded her betrothed 
eye, which, if it could ever be said to be | with mild and affectionate contempt as he 
vacant, had been regarding vacantly the | thus delivered himself of his foolish senti- 
list of advertisements, kindled up, and all| ments. “ It is of no use trying to make him 
its usual energy and intelligence came back | understand,” she said with an air of resig- 
toit. Her thoughtful face woke up as from | nation. “ Do you know that I have alwa 
adream. Her head, which had been droop- | been doing something, and responsible for 
ing to pensive meditation, grew erect — her | something, all my life ?” 
> figure expanded. She clasped her| “Yes, my poor darling,” said Tom, “I 
hands together, as if in the fervour of the | know ; but now you are in my hands I mean 
moment, nobody else being present, she | to take care of you, Lucilla; you shall have 
could not refrain from shaking hands with|no more anxiety or trouble. What is the 
herself, and giving vent to self-congratula- | good of a man if he can’t save the woman 
tion. “It is a special providence,” said | he is fond of from all that?” cried the hon- 
Lucilla to herself, with her usual piety; and | est fellow —and Lucilla could not-but cast 
then she folded up the paper, in a little | a despairing glance round her, as if appeal- 
square with the announcement in the middle, | ing to heaven and earth. What was to be 
which had struck her so much, and placed | done with a man who had so little under- 





it where Tom could not fail to see it when | standing of her, and of himself, and of the 
he came in, and went up-stairs with a new | eternal fitness of things ? 
and definite direction given to her thoughts.| “My dear Tom,” she said once more, 
This was how it must be! Lucilla, for her | mildly, “‘ we may have lost some money but 
part, felt no difficulty in discerning the lead- | we are very well off, and Providence has 
ings of providence, and she could not but | been very kind to us. And there are a great 
appreciate the readiness with which her de- | many ‘ people in the world who are not 
sires were attended to, and the prompt clear- | so well off. I have always tried to be of 
ing up of her difficulties. There are peo-|some use to my fellow-creatures,” said Lu- 
ple whose inclinations providence does not | cilla, “ and I don’t mean, whatever you may 
seem to superintend with such painstaking | say, to give it up now.” ' 
watchfulness ; but then, nodoubt, that must| “My dearest Lucilla, if it was the poor 
be their own fault. ou were thinking of!—I might have 
And when Tom came in, they had what | Seem it was something different from my 
aunt Jemima called “one of their discus-| stupid notions,” eried Tom. This kind of 
sions” about their future life, the only | adoration was new to Lucilla, notwithstand- 
thing in which worth consideration, so far | ing her many experiences. And he thought 
as Tom was concerned, seemed to be the | it so good of her to condescend to be good, 
time when they should be married, which | that she could not help thinking a little bet- 
occupied at present all that hero’s faculties. ter of herself than ordinary, though that, 
“ Everything else will arrange itself after,| perhaps, was not absolutely needful; and 
you know,” he said with calm confidence ;| then she proceeded with the elucidation of 
“time enough for all the rest. The thing | her views. 
is, Lucilla, to decide when you will leave o “T have been of some use to my fellow- 
those formalities, and let it be. Why | creatures in my way,” said Miss Marjori- 
shouldn’t it be now? Do you think my | banks modestly, “ but it has been hard work, 
uncle would wish to keep us unhappy all and people are not always grateful, you 
for a matter of form?” know. And then things are a good deal 
“ My dear Tom, I am not in the least un-| changed in Carlingford. A woman may de- 
happy,” said Lucilla, interrupting him | vote herself to putting some life into society, 
sweetly “nor you either, unless vou tell| and give up years of her time, and — and 
dreadful stories; and as for poor, dear|even her opportunities and all that— and 
papa,” Miss Marjoribanks added with asigh,|do a great deal of good; but yet if she is 
“if we were to do exactly as he wished I| put aside for a moment, there is an end of 
don’t think it would ever be. If you were|it. I have been doing the best I could for 
not so foolish you would not oblige me to| Carlingford for ten years,” said Lucilla, with 
say such things. Tom, let us leave off talk-|a little. natural sadness, “and if any one 
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were to examine into it, where is it all 
now? They have only got into the way 
of looking to me for everything ; and I do 
believe if you were to go up and down from 
Elsworthy’s to St. Roque’s, though you might 
find people at dinner here and there, you 
would not find a shadow of what could 
really be called society in all Grange Lane.” 

Lucilla paused, for naturally her feelings 
were moved; and Tom bent over her with 
tender and respectful devotion; and a 
single tear —a tear of compassion for her 
P< ath and sympathy for herself 
— filled Miss Marjoribanks’s eye. ~ 

“ After working at it for ten years!” said 
Lucilla, “ and now, since poor papa died, 
who was always full of discrimination — 
This is what will come of it, Tom,” she 
added, solemnly —“ they will go back to 
their old ridiculous parties, as if they had 
never seen anything better; and they will 
all break up into little cliques, and make 
their awful morning calls and freeze one 
another to death. That will be the end of 
it all, after one has slaved like a—like a 
woman in a mill,” said the disappointed re- 
former, “ and given up ten years.” 

“My poor darling!” cried Tom, who 
would have liked to go and challenge Car- 
lingford forthwith for being so insensible 
to his Lucilla’s devotion and cherishing 
maternal care. 

“ But if it had been the poor,” said Miss 
Marjoribanks, recovering her spirits a little, 
“they could not have helped being the bet- 
ter for what one did for them. They might 
continue to be as stupid as ever, and un- 
grateful, and all that, but if they were 
warm and .comfortable, instead of cold and 
hungry, it would always make a difference. 
Tom, I will tell you what you will do if 
you want to please me. You will take all 
our money and realise it, you know, what- 
ever that means—and go off directly, as 
fast as the train can carry you, and buy an 
Estate.” . 

“ An estate!” cried Tom, in consterna- 
tion; and the magnitude of the word was 
such, and Lucilla was so entirely in earnest, 
that he jumped from his chair and gazed at 
her, as if constrained, notwithstanding his 
amazement, to rush off instantly and obey. 

“T did not mean just this moment,” said 
Lucilla; “sit down and we can talk it all 
over, Tom. You know it would be some- 
thing for you todo; you cannot just go liv- 
ing on like this at your age; you could im- 
prove the land, you know, and do all that 
sort of thing — and the people you could 
leave to me.” 

“ But, Lucilla,” said Tom, recovering a 
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little from his consternation, “it is not so 
easy buying an estate. I mean all that I 
have to be settled upon you, in case of any- 
thing happening. Land may be a safe 
enough investment, but, you know, very 
‘often, Lucilla — the fact is it doesn’t pay.” 
“ We could make it pay,” said Miss Mar- 
joribanks, with a benevolent smile, “ and 
besides there are estates and estates. I 
don’t want you to go and throw away your 
money. It was in the ‘ Carlingford Gazette’ 
this morning, and I can’t help feeling it was 
a 4 a providence. Of course you nev- 
er looked at it in the paper, though I marked 
it for you. Tom, it is Marchbank that I 
want you to buy. You know how papa 
used to talk of it. He used to say it was 
just a nice little property that a gentleman 
could manage. If he had been spared,” 
said Lucilla, putting -her handkerchief to 
her eyes, “ and these wicked dreadful peo- 
le had not failed, nor nothing happened, I 
now he would have bought it himself. 
Dear papa! and he would have given it to 
me ; and most likely, so far as one can tell, 
it would have come to you at the last, and 
- would have been Marjoribanks of 
farchbank, like our great-great-grandpapa ; 
and that is what I want you to do.” 
Lucilla’s proposition, as it thus unfolded 
itself, took away Tom Marjoribanks’s breath, 
for notwithstanding that it came from a 
(young) lady, and was confused by some 
slightly unintelligible conditions about doing 
good to one’s fellow-creatures, it was not any 
trifling or romantic suggestion. Tom, too, 
could remember ae ng and his uncle’s 
interest in it, and the careful way in which 
he explained to the ignorant that this was 
the correct pronunciation of his own name. 
While Lucilla made her concluding address, 
Tom seemed to see himself a little fellow, 
with his eyes and his ears very wide open, 
trotting about with small steps after the 
Doctor, as he went over the red brick house 
and neglected gardens at Marchbank: it 
was only to be let then, and had passed 
through many’hands, and was in miserable 
case, both lands and house. But neither the 
lands nor the house were bad of themselves, . 
and Tom was, like Lucilla, perfectly well 
aware that something might be made of 
them. The idea gave a new direction to 
his thoughts. Though he had been brought 
up to the bar he had never been a lover of 
town, and was in reality, like so many young 
Englishmen, better qualified to be some- 
thing in the shape of a country gentleman 
than for any other profession in the world, 
and he had left his profession behind, and 





was in most urgent want of something to 
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do. He did not give in at once with a 
lover’s abject submission, but thought it 
over for twenty-four hours at: all his spare 
moments, — when he was smoking his even- 
ing cigar in the garden, and studying the 
light in his lady’s window — and when he 


ought to have been asleep, and again in the 
morning when he sallied forth, before Miss 
Marjoribanks’s blinds were drawn up or 
the house isad fairly awoke. He was not a 
man of brilliant ability, but he had that 
sure and steady eye for the real secret of a 
position which must have been revealed to 
every competent critic by the wonderful 
clear-sightedness with which he saw, and 
the wise persistence with which he held to 
the necessity of an immediate choice be- 
tween himself and Mr. Ashburton. He had 
seen that there was but that alternative, 
and he had suffered no delay nor divergence 
from the question in hand. And it was this 
same quality which had helped him to the 
very pretty addition to his small patrimony 
which he had meant to settle on Lucilla, 
and which would now make the acquisition 
of Marchbank an easy thing enough. And | 
though Tom had looked wise on the subject | 
of investment in land, it was a kind of in- 
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rare among women. She did not talk about 
it over much or display any feverish anxiety 
about Marchbank, but left her suggestion to 
work, and had faith in Tom. At the same 
time the tranquillising sense of now know- 
ing, to a certain extent, what lay before her 
came into Lucilla’s mind. It would be a 
new sphere, but a sphere in which she would 
find herself at home. Still near enough to 
Carlingford to keep a watchful eye upon 
society and give it the benefit of her ex- 
perience, and yet at the same time translat- 
ed into a new world, where her influence 
might be of untold advantage, as Lucilla 
modestly said, to her fellow-creatures. 
‘There was a village, not far from the gates 
at Marchbank, where every kind of village 
nuisance was to be found. There are peo- 
ple who are very tragical about village 
nuisances, and there are other people who 
assail them with loathing, as a duty forced 
upon their consciences ; but Lucilla was nei- 
ther of the. one way of thinking nor of 
the other. It gave her the liveliest satisfac- 
tion to think of all the disorder and dis- 
array of the Marshbank village. Her fingers 
itched to be at it—to set all the crooked 
things straight and clear away the rubbish, 











vestment in every way agreeable to him. | and set everything, as she said, on a sound 
Thus Lucilla’s arrow went straight to the | foundation. If it had been a model village, 
mark —straighter even than she had ex- | with prize flower-gardens and clean as 
pected; for besides all the other and more | Arcadia, the thought of it would not have 
substantial considerations, there was to | given Miss Marjoribanks half so much pleas- 
Tom’s mind a sweet sense of poetic justice|ure. The thought of all the wretched 
in the thought that, after his poor uncle’s | hovels and miserable cottages exhilarated 
failure, who had never thought him good her heart. ‘“ They may be as stupid and 
enough for Lucilla, it should be he and no | ungrateful as they like,” she said to herself, 
other who would give this coveted posses- | “ but to be warm and comfortable instead of 
sion to his cousin. Had Marchbank been! cold and hungry always makes a differ- 
in the market in Dr. Marjoribanks’s time, it |ence.” Perhaps it was not the highest mo- 
was he, as Lucilla herself said, who would | tive possible, and it might be more satisfac- 
have bought it; but in such a case,so far as | tory to some people to think of Lucilla as 
the Doctor was concerned, there would have | actuated by lofty sentiments of philan- 
been little chance for Tom. Now all that | thropy; but to persons acquainted with 
was changed, and it was in Tom’s hands | Miss Marjoribanks’scharacter, her biographer 
that the wealth of the family lay. It was | would scorn to make any pretence. hat 
he who was the head, and could alone carry | would be the good of a spirit full of bound- 
out what Lucilla’s more original genius sug- | less activity and benevolent impulses if 
ested. If the Doctor could but have seen | there was nobody to help ?— what would 
it, he who had formed plans so very differ-| be the use of self-devotion if the race in 
ent !—but perhaps by that time Dr. Mar-| general stood ia no need of charitable 
joribanks had found: out that Providence | ministrations! Lucilla had been of use to 
after all had not been so ill-advised as he | her fellow-creatures all her life; and though 
once thought in committing to his care such | she was about to relinquish one branch of 
a creative intelligence as that of Lucilla, usefulness, that was not to say that she 
and withholding from him “ the boy.” |should be prevented from entering into an- 
As for Miss Marjoribanks, after she had | other. The state of the Marchbank village 
made up her mind and stated her convic-' did her good to the very bottom of her 
tion, she gave herself no further trouble on | soul. It justified her to herself for her 
the subject, but took it for granted, with | choice of Tom, which, but for this chance 
that true wisdom which is unfortunately so | of benefiting her country, might perhaps 
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have had the air of a merely selfish personal | joribanks’s hand in her own, and caressed 
reference. Now she could regard it in aj it, and looked at her with satisfaction in 
oftier light, and the thought was sweet to | every line of her face. After waiting so 
Lucilla; for such a beautiful way of help- | long, and having so many disappointments, 
ing her neighbour would no doubt have | everything was going to turn out so en- 








been to a certain extent impracticable amid 
= many occupations of the Member’s 
wife, 

Perhaps the most difficult thing in Miss 
Marjoribanks’s way at this otherwise satis- 
factory moment was the difficulty she found 
in persuading society, first of the reality, 
and then of the justice, of the step she had 
taken. Most of them, to tell the truth, had 
forgotten all about Tom Marjoribanks. It 
is true that when Lucilla’s intentions and 
prospects were discussed in Grange Lane, 
as they had been so often, it was not un- 
common for people to say, “ There was 
once a cousin, you know;” but nobody had 
ever given very much heed to the sugges- 
tion. When Lucilla went to tell Mrs. Chiley 
of what had happened, she was but inade- 
quately prepared for the surprise with which 
her intelligence would be received. For it 
all seemed natural enough to Miss Marjori- 
banks. She had gone on very steadily for 
a long time, without thinking particularly 
about anybody, and disposed to accept the 
most eligible and satistactory person who 
happened to present himself; but all the 
time there had been a warm corner in her 
heart for Tom. And then the eligible per- 
son had not come, and she had been worried 
and wearied, and had had her losses, like 
most other people. And it had always been 
pleasant to remember that there was one 
man in the world who, if she but held out a 
finger to him— But then the people in 
Grange Lane were not capable of discrimi- 
nation on such a delicate subject, and had 
never, as was to be expected, had the 
smallest insight into Lucilla’s heart. 

“You have something to tell me, Lu- 
cilla?” said old Mrs. Chiley. “ You need 
not say no, for I can see in your eyes. And 
how lucky itis the Colonel is out, and we 
can have it all to ourselves. Come here 


and sit by gme, and tell me all—every 
word.” 


“Dear Mrs. Chiley,” said Lucilla, “ you |: 


can always see what one means before one 
saysa word. And it has all happened so 
suddenly; but the very first thing I thought 
of doing was to come and tell you.” 

Mrs. Chiley gave her young friend, who 
was leaning over her, a hug, which was the 
only answer which could be made to so 
touching~a speech, and drew Lucilla down 
upon a low chair that had been placed by 
the side of her sofa. She kept Miss Mar- 
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tirely as it ought to do at last. 

“T think I know what you are going to 
tell me, my dear,” said Mrs. Chiley ; “ and 
Iam so pleased, Lucilla. I only wonder 
you did not give me a hint from the very 

‘| first. You remember I asked you when you 
'eame here that snowy afternoon. I was 
a hard-hearted old woman, and I daresay 
you were very vexed; but I am so glad to 
think that the Colonel never stood out 
against him, but gave his consent that very 
day.” 

This was the moment, if there ever was 
such amoment, when Lucilla lost courage. 
Mrs. Chiley was so entirely confident as 
to what was coming, and it was something 
so different that was really coming; and it 
was hard upon Miss Marjoribanks to 
feel that she was about to disappoint 
everybody’s expectations. She had to 
clear her throat before she spoke — she who 
was generally so ready for every emergency ; 
and she could not help feeling for. the mo- 
ment asif she was a young girl who had 
run away with somebody, and deceived all 
her anxious friends. 

‘Dear Mrs Chiley, I am afraid “I am not 
going to say what you expected,” said Lu- 
cilla. “Iamvery comfortable and happy, 
and I think it’s for the best; and I am so 
anxious that you should like him; but it is 
not the person you are thinking of. It 
\is"— * 

Here the old lady, to Lucilla’s surprise, 
rose up upon her pillows and threw her arms 
around her, and kissed her over again, and 
fell a-crying. ‘I always said how generous ° 

ou were, Lucilla,” cried Mrs. Chiley. “I 

new it from the first. Iwas always fond 
of him, you know; and now that he has 
‘been beaten, poor dear, and disappointed, 
you've gone and made it up to him! Lu- 
cilla, other people may say what they like, but 
it is just what I always expected of you!” 

This unlooked for burst of enthusiasm 
took Lucilla entirely by surprise. She 
could not say in reply that Mr. Cavendish 
did not want her to make it up to him ; but 
the fact that this was the only alternative 
which occurred to Mrs. Chiley filled Miss 
Marjoribanks with a sense of something 
like positive guilt. She had deceived every- 
body, and raised: false expectations, and 
how was she to explain herself? It was 
with humility and embarrassment that she 
spoke. 
26. 
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“T don’t know what you will say when 
you hear who it really is,” she said. ‘“ He 
has been fond of me all this time, though he 
has been so far away. He went to India 
because I sent him, and .he came back as 
soon as ever he heard about — what had hap- 
pened. And what could I do? I could 
not be so ungrateful or so hard-hearted 
again as to send him away?” 

* Lucilla, who is it ?” said Mrs. Chiley, 
growing pale, for she generally had a little 
wintry bloom on her cheek like the China 
roses she was so fond of. “Don’t keep me 
like this in suspense.” 

“ Dear Mrs. Chiley,” said Lucilla, with 
the brevity of excitement, “I don’t see 
what other person in the world it could be 
but my cousin Tom.” 

Poor Mrs. Chiley started,so that the sofa 
and Luctilla’s chair and the very room shook. 
She said herself afterwards that she felt as 
if somebody had discharged a pistol into 
her breast. She was so shocked and 
startled that she threw off all her coverings 
andthe Affghanistan blanket Mrs. Beverley 
had sent, and put her tottering feeble old 
feet tothe floor—and then she took her 
young friend solemnly by both her hands. 

“ Oh, Lucilla, my poor dear!” she cried, 
‘you have gone and done it without think- 
ing what you were doing. You have taken it 
into your head that it wasall over, and that 
there was nothing more to look for. And 
you are only nine-and-twenty, Lucilla; and 
many a girl marries very well— better than 
common — long after she’s nine-and-twenty ; 
and I know fora fact—oh! my poor dear 
child, I know for a certain fact — that Mr. 
Ashburton was coming forward. He as 

ood as said it to Lady Richmond, Lucilla. 

e as good as said, as soon as the election 
was over — and now you have gone and got 
impatient, and thrown yourself away!” 

Miss Marjoribanks was quite carried 
away for the moment by this flood of sor- 
rowful eloquence. She was silenced, and 
had nothing to answer, and accepted it as 
in some respect a just penalty for the 
disappointment she was causing to- every- 
body. She let Mrs. Chiley say out her say, 
and then she restored the old lady to her 
sofa, and made her comfortable, and covered 
her up with all her wraps and blankets. 
Though she ran on a feeble strain all the 
time weeping and lamenting, Lucilla took 
no notice She wrapped her old friend up, 
and put her pillows just as she liked them, 
and sat down again on her low chair, and 
by that time the poor old lady had sunk 
into a faint sob of vexation and disappoint- 
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ment, and had given her remonstrances 
up. 

. Now, I will tell you all about it,” said 
Miss Marjoribanks. “I knew you would be 
surprised ; and if it would be any comfort 
to you, dear Mrs. Chiley, to know that Mr. 
Ashburton did” — 

“ And you refused him, Lucilla?” Mrs. 
Chiley asked, with horror in her face. 

“Ought I to have accepted him when 
there was somebody I liked better ?” said 
Lucilla, with the force of con€cious virtue ; 
“you used always to. say just the contrary. 
One great thing that supported me was, 
that you would be sure .to understand. I 
did not know it at the time,” said Miss Mar- 
joribanks, with sweet confidence and sim- 
plicity, “ but I see it all now. Why it never 
came to anything before, you know, was — 
that I never could in my heart have ac- 
cepted anybody but Tom.” 

Mrs. Chiley turned round with an un- 
affected surprise, which was not unmingled 
with awe. Up to this moment she had been 
under the impression that it was blindness 
and folly and stupidity of the gentlemen 
which had kept it from ever coming to any- 
thing. It was altogether a new light that 
broke upon her, confusing, though on the 
whole satisfactory ; but for the moment she 
was struck dumb, and had no answer to 
make. ’ 

“ T never knew it myself until — lately,” 
said Miss Miasiedthesin with confidential 
tenderness, “ and I don’t think I can tell it 
to anybody but you. Dear Mrs. Chiley, 
you have alwaystaken such an interest in 
me! I sent him away, you know, and 
thought I was only fond of him because he 
was my cousin. And then there were all 
the others, and some of them were very 
nice ; but always when it came to the point 
— And it never came into my head’ that 
Tom was at the bottom of it — never, till 
the other day.” 

Mrs. Chiley was still so much confounded 
by this unexpected revelation that it was 
some time before she could find her voice; 
and even then the light penetrated slowly 
into her mind, and it was only by degrees 
that she accepted the new fact thus pre- 
sented to her; that it was not the gentle- 
men whowere to blame —that it was all 
Lucilla’s or rather Tom Marjoribanks’s 
fault. 

“And Mr. Ashburton, Lucilla?” she 
asked faintly. 

“T am very sorry,” said Miss Marjori- 
banks, “ very very sorry ; but I don’t think I 
can blame myself that I gave him encourage- 
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ment, you know. I may have been foolish 
at other times, but I am sure I was very 
careful withhim. It was the election that 
was to blame. I spoke very frankly to 
him,” Lucilla added, “ for I knew he was a 
man to do me justice; and it will always be 
a comfort tome to think that we had our — 
our explanation, you know, before I knew 
it was Tom.” 

“ Well, Lucilla, it is a great change,” 
said Mrs. Chiley, who could not reconcile 
herself to the new condition of affairs. “1 
don’t mean to pretend that [can make up 
my mind to it all at once. It seems so 
strange that you should have been setting 
your heart on some one all these ten 
— and never saying a word; I wonder 

ow you could do it. And when people 
were always in hopes you would marry at 
home, as it were, and remain in Carlingford. 
I am sure your poor dear papa would be as 
much astonished as anybody. And I sup- 
pose now he will take you away to Devon- 
shire, where his mother lives, and we shall 
never see you any more.” 

And once more Mrs. Chiley gave a little 
sob. ‘The Firs would almost have been as 
geod as Grange Lane,” she said, “and the 

ember for Carlingford, Lucilla!” As for 
Miss Marjoribanks, she knelt down by the 
side of the sofa and took her old friend, as 
well as the blankets and pillows would per- 
mit, into her arms. 

“ Dear Mrs. Chiley, we are going to buy 
Marchbank and settle,” said Lucilla, weep- 
inga little for company. ‘ You could not 
think I would ever go far away from you. 
And as for being Member for Carlingtord, 
there are Members for counties too,” Miss 
Marjoribanks said in her excitement. It 
was an exclamation which came out un- 
awares, and which she never intended to 
utter; but it threw a gleam of light over 
the new world of ambition and progress 
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CHAPTER LIII. 


Tus was the hardest personal encounter 
which Miss Marjoribanks was subjected to; 
but when the news circulated in Grange 
Lane there was first a dead pause of incre- 
dulity and amazement, and then such a 
commotion as could be compared to nothing 
except a sudden squall at sea. People who 
had been going peaceably on their way at one 
moment, thinking of nothing, were to be 
seen the next buffeted by the wind of Ra- 
mour and tossed about on the waves of As- 
tonishment. To speak less metaphorically 
(but there are moments of emotion so over- 
whelming and unprecedented that they can 
be dealt with only in the language of 
metaphor) every household in Gran 
Lane, and at least half of the humbler 
houses in Grove Street, and a large pro- 
portion of the other dwelling-places in Car- 
lingford, were nearly as much agitated 
about Lucilla’s marriage as if it had 
been a daughter of their own. Now 
that he was recalled to their minds in 
such a startling way, people began to recol- 
lect with greater and greater distinctness 
that “there was once a cousin, you know,” 
and to remember him in his youth, and even 
in his boyhood when he had been much in 
Carlingford. And by degrees the Grange 
Lane people came to find that they knew a 
great deal about Tom, and to remind each oth- 
er of the abrupt end of his last visit, and of 
his going to India immediately after, and of 
many a little circumstance in Lucilla’s looks 
and general demeanour which this dénofe- 
ment seemed to make plain. Lady Rich- 
mond, though she was a little annoyed about 
Mr. Ashburton’s disappointment, decided at 
once that it was best to ignore that altogeth- 
er, aud was quite glad to think that she had 
always said there must be somebody. . “ She 
bore up a great deal too well against all her 





which was open to Lucilla’s far-seeing 
vision; and Mrs. Chiley could not but yield 
to the spell of mingled awe and sympathy 
which thrilled through her as she listened. 
It was fot to be supposed that what Lucilla 
did was done upon mere unthinking impulse, 
and when she thought of Marchbank, there 
arose in Mrs. Chiley’s mind, “the low be- 
ginnings of content.” 

“But, Lucilla,” the old lady said with 
solemnity, as she gave her a last kiss of re- 
conciliation and peace, “if all Grange 
Lane had taken their oaths to it, I never 
could have believed, had you not told me, 
that, after all, it was to be Tom!” 


little disappointments,” said the county 
lady, when discussing the matter. “ When 
a girl does that one may be always sure 
there is somebody behind —and you know 
I always said when she was not just talking 
or busy that there was a preoccupation in 
Lucilla’s eye.” This was a speech which 
Mrs. Woodburn, as might have been ex- 
pected, made a great deal of — but, not- 
withstanding, it had its effect in Grange 
Lane. Going back upon their recollections 
most people were able to verify the fact that 
Miss Marjoribanks had borne her little dis- 
appointments very well, and that there was 
sometimes a preoccupation in her eye. The 
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first was beyond dispute, and as for the sec- 
ond it was a thing which did not require a 
very great stretch of imagination to suppose 
—and the unexpected sensation of finding 
at last a distinct bit of romance to soften Lu- 
cilla’s glory and bring her to the level of or- 
dinary humanity, was pleasant to most 
people. Ifshe had married Mr. Ashburton 
it would have been (so far as anything con- 
nected with Miss Marjoribanks could be) a 
commonplace conclusion. But now she had 
upset everybody’s theories, and made an al- 
together original and unlooked-tor ending 
for herself, which was a thing to have been 
expected from Lucilla, though nobody could 
have foreseen the special turn which her 
originality would take, but nothing could 
have come in more appropriately after the 
election, when people felt the blank of or- 
dinary existence just beginning to settle 
down apon them again. It kept all Carling- 
ford in conversation for a longer time than 
might be supposed in these busy days, for 
there was not only the fact itselt, but what 
. they were to do, and where they were to go, 
to be discussed. And then Tom himself be- 
_gan to be visible about Grange Lane; and 
he had heaps of Indian things among his 
baggage, aud recollected so affectionately 
\the people he used to know, aud dispensed 
his curiosities with such a liberal hand, that 
the heart of Carlingtord was touched. He 
had a way of miscalculating distances, as has 
been said, and exercised some kind of mag- 
netic influence upon all the little tables and 
. unsteady articles of furniture round him, 
-which somehow seemed to fall if he but 
looked at them. But, on the other hand, 
. John Brown, who had in hand. the sale of 
Marchbank, found him the most straightfor- 
ward and clear-headed of clients. The two 
had all the preliminaries arranged before 
any other intending purchaser had time to 
- turn the matter over in his mind. And Tom 
had the old brick house full of workmen be- 
. fore anybody knew it was his. When the 
- summer had fairly commenced he went over 


and lived there, and saw to everything, and | 


went so far as to fit up the drawing-room 
with the same well-remembered tint of pale 
. green which had been found ten years ago 
. to suit so well with Lucilla’s complexion. It 
was perhaps a little hazardous to repeat the 
- experiment, for green, as everybody knows, 
is a very trying colour; but it was a most 
touching and triumphant proof that to Tom, 
at least, Lucilla was as young as ever, and 
had not even begun to go off. It was Mr. 
Holden who supplied everything, and he 
was naturally proud of the trust thus re- 
posed in him, and formed the very highest 
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opinion of his customer; and it was proba- 
bly from his enthusiasm on the subject that 
might be traced originally that singular re- 
volution of sentiment in Grange Lane, 
which suddenly woke up all in an instant 
without knowing how, to recognise the ex- 
istence of Mr. Marjoribanks, and to forget 
the undue familiarity which had ventured 
upon the name Tom. 

When Lucilla went over in the most 
proper and decorous way, under the charge 
of aunt Jemima, to see her future home, 
the sight of the village at Marchbank was 
sweet to her eyes. ‘That it was not by any 
means sweet to any other sense did but en- 


‘hance Miss Marjoribanks’s satisfaction. “ A 


year after this,” she said to herself, and her 


bosom swelled; for to realise clearly how 


much she had it in her power to do for her 
fellow-creatures was indeed a pleasure. It 
occupied her a great deal more than the 
gardens did, which Tom was arranging so 
carefully, or even than the kitchen, which 
she inspected for the information of Nancy ; 
for at that time the drawing-room was not 
fitted up. Lucilla’s eyes went over the 
moral wilderness with the practical glance 
of a statesman, and, at the same time, the 
sanguine enthusiasm of a philanthropist. 
She saw of what it was capable, and al- . 
ready, in imagination, the desert blossomed 
like a rose betore her beneficent steps, and 
the sweet sense of well-doing rose in her 
breast.. And then to see ‘Tom at March- 
bank was to see his qualities. He was not 
a man of original mind, nor one who would 
be likely to take a bold initiative. _ Consid- 
ering all the cireumstances, that was a gift 
which was scarcely to be wished for; but he 
had a perfect genius for carrying out a sug- 
gestion, which, it need scarcely be added, 
was a faculty which, considering the good 
fortune which Providence had so long re- 
served for him, made his character as near 
perfect as humanity permits. Lucilla felt, 
indeed, as she drove away, that approbation 
of Providence whieh a well-regulated mind, 
in possession of most things which it desires, 
might be expected to feel. Otherdelusive 
fancies had one time and another swept 
across her horizon; but after all there could 
be no doubt that only thus could she have 
been fitly mated, and full development af- 
forded to all the treasures of her spirit. As 
the carriage passed The Firs she sighed and 
put down ber veil with a natural sentiment, 
but still she felt it was for the best. The 
Member for Carlingford must be a busy 
man, occupied about his own affairs, and 
with little leisure for doing good to his fel- 
low-creatures except in a parliamentary 
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' the day her cousin came home, and saw at 
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way. ‘And there are members for counties 
as well,” Lucilla, in the depths of her soul, 
said to herself. Then there rose up before 
her a vision of a parish saved, a village re- 
formed, a county reorganised, and a trium- 
pbant election at the end, the recompense 
and crown of all, which should put the gov-" 
ernment of the country itself, to a certain 
extent, into competent hands. This was the 
celestial vision which floated before Miss 
Marjoribanks’s eyes as she drove into Car- 
lingford, and recollected, notwithstanding 
occasional moments of discouragement, the 
successful work she had done, and the good 
she had achieved in her native town. It 
was but the natural culmination of her 
career that transferred her from the town to 
the County, and held out to her the glo- 
rious task of serving her generation in a 
twofold way, among the poor and among the 
rich. If a momentary sigh for Grange Lane, 
which was about to lose her, breathed from 
her lips, it was sweetened by asmile of sat- 
isfaction for the county which was about to 
ain her. The lighter preface of life was 
*past, and Lucilla had the comfort of feeling 
that its course had been full of benefit to her 
fellow-creatures ; and now a larger sphere 
opened before her feet, and Lucilla felt that 
the arrangements of Providence were on the 
whole full of discrimination, and that all was 
for the best, and she had not lived in vain. 
This being the case, perhaps it is not nec- 
essary to go much further into detail. Mr. 
Ashburton never said anything about his 
disappointment, as might have been expect- 
ed en he did mention that eventful day 
at all, he said that he had happened acci- 
dentally to be calling on Miss Marjoribanks 


once the state of affairs; and he sent her a 
very nice present when she was married. 
After all, it was not her fault. If Provi- 
dence had ordained that it was to be Tom, 
how could Lucilla fly in the face of such an 
ordinance; and, at the same time, there was 
to both parties the consoling reflection, that 
whatever might happen to them as individu- 





to her, and even, with a sigh, to call her at- 
tention to the bell which hung over the 
Doctor’s bedroom door. “It breaks my 
heart to hear fit,” Miss Marjoribanks said ; 
“ but still Dr. Rider will find it a great con- 
venience.” It was a very nice house; and 
so the new Doctor’s wife, who had not been 
used to anything so spacious, was very wil- 
ling to say; and instead of feeling any 
grudge against the man who was thus in 
every respect to take her father’s place, so 
sweet are the softening influences of time 
and personal well-being, that Lucilla, who 
was always so good-natured, made many lit- 
tle arrangements for their comfort, and even 
left the carpets, which was a thing nobody 
could have expected of her, and which aunt 
Jemima did not scruple to condemn. 
“ They are all fitted,” Lucilla said, “ and if 
they were taken up they would be spoiled; 
and besides, we could have no use for them 
at Marchbank.” It was a very kind thing 
to do, and simplified matters very much for 
the Riders, who were not rich. But aunt 
Jemima, in the back-ground, could: not but 
pull Lucilla’s sleeve, and mutter indistinct 
remarks about a valuation, which nobody 
paid any particular attention to at the mo- 
ment, as there were so many things much 
more important to think of and to do. 

And the presents that came pouring in 
from every quarter were enough to have 
made up for twenty carpets. Lucilla got 
testimonials, so to speak, from every side, 
and all Carlingford interested itself, as has 
been said, in all the details of the marriage, 
as if it had been a daughter of its own. 
“ And yet it is odd to think that, after all, 
I never shall be anything but Lucilla Mar- 
joribanks,” she said, in the midst of all her 
triumphs, with a certain pensiveness. If 
there could be any name that would have 
suited her better, or is surrounded by more 
touching associations, we leave it to her oth- 
er friends to find out; for at the moment of 
taking leave of her, there is something con- 
soling to our own mind in the thought that 
Lucilla can now suffer no change of name. 





als, the best man had been chosen for Car- 
lingford, which was an abiding benefit to all 
concerned. Under all the circumstances, it 
was to be looked for that Miss Marjori- 
banks’s spirits should improve even in her 
mourning, and that the tenacity with which 
she clung to her father’s house should yield 
to the changed state of affairs. This was so 
much the case, that Lucilla took heart to 
show Mrs. Rider all over her childhood’s 
home, and to point out all the conveniences 


As she was in the first freshness of her 
youthful daring, when she rose like the sun 
upon the chaos of society in Carlingford, so 
is she now as she goes forth into the County 
to carry light and progress there. And in 
.| this reflection there is surely conifort for the 
few remaining malcontents, whom not even 
his own excellent qualities, and Lucilla’s 
happiness can reconcile to the fact that after 
all it was Tom. 


THE END. 
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THE FENIANS 
From The Spectator, 31 March. 


THE FENIANS IN CANADA. 

Tue Fenian menaces against Canada’ 
would be important in one case, and one 
case only, if they were secretly favqured by 
the Government of the United States. Of 
themselves the Fenians can do nothing, 
except, it may be, produce a riot in Mon- 
treal. People who talk of their “levies,” 
and “revenue,” and “ fleet,” as if they were 
serious things, are simply blinding themsvlves 
by their own use of big words. Even on 
their own statement of their own resources 
the Fenians are powerless to upset any 
Government whatever, much less one liké 
that of Canada, which can dispose of twenty 
or thirty thousand very good troops, and 
has behind it one of the great empires of 
the world. It is quite possible, as the Feni- 
an leaders say, that there are 300,000 per- 
sons in America who have some sort of 
connection with the Society, for Irishmen, 
like all imaginative races, have a love of 
conspiracy in their blood ; and in America 
it is very pleasant and even beneficial to 
belong to a large organization, or brother- 
hood, or “ historic society,” which can car- 
ry arms without being ridiculous and offer 
to local leaders a considerable vote. Even 
the President may think that, should the 
dispute between himself and the Republi- 
cans ever come to blows, a Fenian “ army,” 
which would also be a democratic and 
strongly pro-slavery army, might be a very 
useful nucleus for his party. Fernando 
Wood clearly thinks that, and so does the 
Board of Aldermen of New York, which, 
mainly supported by the Irish emigration, 
has just declared war by resolution on the 
Government of Great Britain. It is also 
possible that of these 300,000 men 30,000, 
or 10 per cent., may be men with sufficient 
recklessness, ignorance, and faith in their 
leaders’ secret assurances of favour at Wash- 
ington to organize, and drill, and even, on 
opportunity offering, to commence a march. 
But supposing all that to be true, and a 
grand: strategical plan to be formed and 
published for British benefit, what is there 
actually to be done? The thirty thousand 
volunteers may exist, but they must be got 
together, and when together they must be 
fed, and when fed they must be provided 
with artillery, and not one of these things 
can be done without the consent of the 
United States. A mere order from the 
President would close all the lines of rail- 
way leading northward, and marching over 





distances such as the Fenian army would 
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have to traverse is out of the question. The 
Fenians would be plundering for their su 
port in a week, and would be accounted for 
by the farmers without expense to Canada. 
he commissariat even of ten thousand 
men is a serious affair, one which cannot be 
rovided for by all the subscriptions all the 
ats and Biddies in the Union could afford. 
Imagine that number, however, across the 
frontier, and what are they to do? Stock- 
ade themselves, says General Sweeny, after 
the fashion of New Zealand and the Far 
West, and die in brave defence, while their 
countrymen and the disbanded soldiers of 
the North flock in masses to their aid. 
“ Securely entrenched in Upper Canada, 
they are to do wonderful things. Well, 
Irishmen die bravely, no doubt, particularly 
when fighting on the British side, but in 
this case something beyond bravery seems 
to be required. ag for example, is 
essential to courage, and whence are the 
heroic ten thousand to get the needful 
bread, bacon, and potheen? They cannot 
get them in Canada without dispersing into 
knots of undisciplined stragglers, whom the+ 
farmers, threatened in their homesteads, 
would shoot down one by one. They can- 
not carry them on their march without carts, 
and draught animals, and drivers, and ar- 
rangements which no power but that of a 
regular government ever succeeds in get- 
ting together. They would be starved out 
in a week, and in a fortnight ready to sur- 
render to the first body of regular troops 
which made its appearance in front of their 
stockades. We may, and many among us 
do, exaggerate the proposition that war is 
now a science, but it is quite certain that 
the organization of an army, so that it can © 
be fed twice a day without plunder, is an 
art, and one which requires certain condi- 
tions. Either the army must be able to 
communicate with ceriain depéts previously 
filled, or it must have the sympathy of a 
tolerably. dense population, both of them 
conditions totally wanting to the Fenians. 
On the other hand, the Canadian Govern- 
ment has 6,500 regular troops sure to be 
well provided, 20,000 volunteers, with no 
commissariat difficulties, and otherwise quite 
as good as Fenians, and the ultimate aid of 
about 600,000 grown men, all resolute not 
to endure marauding under political .pre- 
tences. These considerations must be as 
clear to the Fenian leaders as to any out- 
siders, indeed much clearer, for they know, 
and we do not, how much of all their tall 
talking is baseless. If they are, no Fenian 
lives will be wasted in any inroad at all, 
while if they are not, the failure of the at- 
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tempt is assured beforehand by the leaders’ | would regard a successful inroad of Fenians 
folly and want of brain. as an inexpiable insult, as an offence from 

But the Americans may be secretly fos- | people to people which rendered friendship, 
tering the movement? Of course they |.in this generation at least, a demoralizing 
may, and then the Fenians are only formid-| humiliation. To joinin the Union might 
able as part of the strength of the United | be advantageous, to be conquered by it en- 


States. They are not more formidable than 
any other section of the American popula- 
tion, not half so formidable, if persistency 


‘durable, but to be annexed by gangs of 
armed Irish labourers, moved solely b 
hatred of England—sthe Canadians will 








counts for anything, as an equal number of’ sooner retreat intothe wilderness. Nothing 
New Englanders. But there are at least | but this feeling could have brought. those 
three reasons why the American Govern-| volunteer farmers so sharply up to the front. 
ment will not foster the movement, except | It is not worth while to be ruined rather 
for certain domestic purposes, to which it may | than exchange Ottawa for Washington, but 
pornat be applied. One is the dislike enter- | it is worth while to die rather than be ruled 
tained by all born Americans, and especial- | for five minutes by triumphant Teague. 
ly American yeomen, i. ¢., three-fourths of American statesmen know this feeling per- 
the population, to all Irishmen, and to | fectly well, and though they may not object 





Fenians as Irishmen distilled. It is diffi- 
cult to express the degree of this dislike, 
which -pervades all classes, from men like 
Emerson, who declared that there “was 
a great teal of guano in the Irishman’s des- 


tiny,” —i.e., that his main use was to die | 


and so fertilize the soil,—to the Yankee 
“ boss,” who deliberately calculates that an 
Irishman costs little more wages than a 
negro, and is rather more convenient to 
feed. Those, however, who happen to have 
any knowledge of the kind of feeling en- 
tertained in Yorkshire towards the Irish 
colonies settled there may form some inade- 

uate idea of American sentiment —a sen- 
timent intensified almost beyond reason by 
the scenes enacted during the riots of 1865 
in New York. The second reason is that 
the American Government knows perfectly 
well that a war with Great Britain will be 
a maritime war, in which Irishmen, who can 
do anything in the world except make sail- 


ors, will be of no possible use, and will 


therefore, unless attacked, begin by organ- 


izing naval preparations, not by tempting a 


valuable class of labourers to fling away 
life in imbecile raids upon a wilderness. 


Great Governments sometimes conspire, but 
free Governments know perfectly well that 


conspiracy is merely a hindrance, a worry 


such as a theatrical cloak would be to a 
champion of the ring. And lastly, Ameri- 


can statesmen, one and all, are penetrated 


with the desire to secure Canada, if at all, 
by the consent of the Canadians. They 
want Canada, it may be, but they do not 
want three millions of hostile white people 
within their northern border — do not want 
a new, and brave, and well armed popula- 
tion to keep down. They know perfectly 


to gentle pressure such as the abolition of 
| the Reciprocity Treaty, or to keep up a 
| panic which checks prosperity and suggests 
| the security the Union would confer, they 
will not break for ever with the Canadians. 
It is not of course convenient for a Presi- 
dent who is founding a new party to quarrel 
with his extreme right wing; the ultra-demo- 
crats to whom the Irishmen belong, sooner 
than he can help, or to weaken his al- 
lies in a city like New York, or to affront 
the devotees of State rights by a needless 
exertion of Federal power. But the mo- 
ment the menaces become real the Govern- 
ment will act, and those who think the 
Fenians can resis: its action simply know 
nothing of the United States. The old 
“ Know-Nothing” party, — the only party 
in the Union which ever developed itself 
spontaneously without leader or organiza- 
tion, — want nothing but such a chance. 
Only let there be a cry for a day that the 
Irish are disloyal, and in every State of the 
Union the suffrage will be confined to men 
pone within its limits, and the Irish power, 
such as it is, extinguished for ever. The 
| Irish will run no such risk, and the Fenian 
movement in America as well as Europe 
will, we believe, end in nothing but aslight 
increase to the unhappiness of a race as 
gifted and as unfortunate as any which his- 
tory records—a people which by some 
wonderful perversity of circumstances is at 
home less stained by crime than any exist- 
ing nation, yet is believedin America as 
well as in England to be hopelessly turbulent 
and unruly, which has won every battle it 
ever fought except its battles of indepen- 
dence, and has succeede’ in every kind of 
effort except that of making a happy and 








well that Canadians, though they might en-| contented home. 


dure conquest by the mighty Republic, 
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From The Economist, 7th April. 
THE DANGEROUS CRISIS IN GERMANY. 


One of the many difficulties of this Ger- 
man dispute, perhaps the one which most 
embarrasses outsiders, is the absence of a 
pivot. Usually nations when seriously op- 
posed select some one point, often very in- 
significant, as the Gentre of argument, and 
their determination and powef can be test- 
ed by the way in which they approach or 
recede from that central trfle. In the re- | 
volutionary war the point was the opening | 
of the Scheldt. Nobody cared particularly | 
about the Schelit, but everybody under- | 
stool that if France “opened” it she 
meant war, and if not that she was still 
within diplomatic range. Jn the Crimean | 
war the pivot was first the keys of the 
Holy Sepulchre, then the entry into Mol- 
do- Wallachia, and then the Protectorate of 
Greek Christians, and as Russian demands 
on these poinis were advanced or modified 
the world understood the obstinacy or the 
vacillation of the different Cabinets en- 
gaged. In this German struggle there is 
uniortunately for outsiders no such pivot. 
There was one, the legal meaning of condo- 
minium, that is in simpler English the ques- 
tion whether the King of Prussia had by 
the convention of Gastein surrendered his 
share of legislative power in Holstein, or 
only of administrative power. The King 
held that he had only given up the latter, 
and acted on his views by issuing a decree 
applicable to both Duchies, visiting advo- 
cacy of the claims put futward by the Duke 
of Augustenburg with penal servitude. 
The Kaiser held that both had been sur- 
rendered, and acted on his views by refus- 
ing to surrender Dr. May, convicted par 
contumace of insulting Prussia. The strug- 
gle seemed likely to range round this point, 
but it has been abandoned, and the pivot 
now forming seems to be this. Shall the 
matter be left to the Diet or not? Austria 
saying yes, but Prussia affirming that the 
Contedcrate system is only manageable 
when the two great Powers are in harmony, 
demanding a reform which will imply ab- 
sorption, and treating each State ‘of Ger- 
many as a separate sovereignty. The se- 
lection of this arena for the diplomatic 
struggle would make it endless, but that 
the Government of Berlin, while writing 
long despatches about it, acts also as a 
great Power, treats armaments in Austria 
as menaces, and in the latest despatch pub- 
lished informs the outside Powers that in 
face of such threats she may not be able to 
avoid the appearance of aggression. 








THE DANGEROUS CRISIS IN GERMANY. 


The real points at issue remain, however, 
what they were before. The Prussian Pre- 
mier, and in the main the King, are deter- 
mined that they will have the Danish 
Duchies as a compensation to the Prussian 
people for depriving them of their constitu- 
tional liberties. Upon this point we conceive 
their minds are made up, and they will not 
in any event recede. They will pay Aus- 
tria cash for her share, or suggest other 
schemes of compensation, but the Duchies 
they will have, though it should cost a war. 
But if the last alternative is accepted, they 
think the opportunity a good one for set- 
tling the German question once for all by 
absorbing Germany North of the Maine, or 
at least establishing, as Count von Bismark 
is reported to have said, a free trade in 
States. From this design they may be in- 
duced to recede, as, for example, by French 
resistance, but the temptation is very great. 
The design, to begin with, paralyses the mi- 
nor States. The majority of persons in 
North Germany are not willing to see 
Prussia aggrandised, if they are not includ- 
ed in Prussia, because they know that they 
will, under those circumstances, have all 
the disadvantages of independence without 
its reality. But if Prussia intends to unify 
North Germany, then they are willing, be- 
cause they will then be citizens of a very 
mighty State of their own blood and lan- 
guage, which they hope very soon to con- 
vert into a free and constitutional, though 
carefully armed monarchy. They will not 
support their Princes in resisting that revo- 
Jution, and the Princes are therefore para- 
lysed, for the marked peculiarity of these 
States is, that while their Courts are des- 
potic in small things, they are in great 
things completely under the control of 
opinion. oreover, to do the statesmen of 
Prussia justice, they really wish, according 
to their lights, to make Germany great, and 
see very clearly that if North Germany can 
be united without suffering severe enough 
to create intestine hatreds, the new mon- 
archy will be very great indeed, quite 
equal to France, and able, by protecting 
Swedenand Denmark, to make of the Baltic 
a German instead of a Russian lake. 
Naturally the Austrian Government does 
not approve this design. Its head is heir 
of a house which for generations has given 
Emperors to Germany, and he cannot for- 
get the immense prize which always seems 
at once so near and so distant. Austrian 


statesmen, moreover, though not wholly 
sharing that sentiment still perceive that 
the Hereditary States are the basis of 
Austrian power, and fear if Prussia be- 
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comes an Empire, those States may gravi- | 
tate towards her, and Austria thus be flung | 
completely to the Eastward, be in fact re- 

duced to Hungary, with certain dependen- 

cies clinging to her skirts. Austria, there- 

fore ready to fight rather than be ordered | 
out of Holstein, is prepared to fight rather 

than see the sovereignty of Germany trans- 

ferred to Prussia, and has therefore armed, 

not we think to coerce Prussia, but to pre- 

vent her from either seizing Holstein, or re- 

forming the Confederation her own way. 

Prussia affecting alarm, or it may be feel- | 
ing it,—for nations have traditions, and 

the superiority of Austria is in all German 

States traditional, — has armed also, and it 

now rests with her to take the next step. 

War or peace depends upon her absolutely. 

Austria certainly will not attack, and if 
Prussia does nothing, the situation will sim- 
ply last until some entirely new event al- 
ters the complexion of affairs. 

The question for Europe, therefore, is 
which line the Cabinet of Berlin will now 
adopt? Will the King —for this is the 
truth stripped of diplomatic verbiage — 
risk a great war for a great Empire, or will 
he fear so very great an enterprise? The 
speculation is one upon which no publicist 
not inconceivably rash will give a final 
opinion, for he cannot’ know the three es- 
sential but unknown quantities in the game, 
—the personal wish of King Frederick 
William, the policy of the Czar Alexander, 
and the determination of the Emperor 
Napoleon. Each may intervene at the 
last moment with decisive effect. All he 
is justified in saying is that the balance of 
probabilities inclines towards war for these 
reasonsy Prussia is governed by a man of 
very unusual firmness and audacity, whose 
heart is set on making her an Empire, who 
has contemplated this war as ultimately 
inevitable, and who, if he shrinks at the 
eleventh hour, is a beaten statesman. We 
look to it as certain that Count von Bis- 
mark will not recede, and the King will be 
most disinclined to face an angry people, 
deprived alike of his prestige, of his expect- 
ed territory, and of his great Premier. 
Moreover, he is quite as resolved as his 
Minister to establish Prussian ascendancy 
some day gr other, and the opportunity 
seems to be very favourable. Austria is 
decidedly weaker than she has been for 
years, weaker by far than she will be as 
soon as her free-trade policy has restored 
her revenue, weaker by far than she will 
be when Hungary has been conciliated and 
Venetia surrendered. She has no friend- 
ship with France, and she has a very dead- 
ly, and as it may prove, a very power- 





ful enemy in Italy, an enemy whose 


mere existence adds without cost 200,- 
000 men to the Prussian army. That 
army, again, is in high spirits and com- 
plete organisation, possessed in particular 
of an artillery which Austria cannot rival, 


but may, if this opportunity is lost, rival 


in a few years. The Government is also 
for the hour a dictatorship in the hands’ of 
a very strong dictator, a circumstance con- 
venient for war. It has a reserve treasure 
of considerable amount, and it has the 
means of securing, if not the alliance, at 
least the neutrality of France. All these are 
cireumstances which point strongly to war, 
while there are two others which seem very 
greatly opposed to peace. If Prussia with- 
draws, the King is face to face again with a 
disappointed people and a disappointed 
army, a position no Sovereign claimin ab- 
solutism can approve, while Berlin loses 
altogether her control over the minor Cabi- 
nets. They are always hostile, and the 
moment it is known that Prussia is not pre- 
pared to fight, even for unity, the feeling 
among the people which restrains the les- 
ser Courts will disappear. They are not 
anxious about the Duchies, but about Ger- 
man unity. The balance of evidence there- 
fore is that this lull will not last, that Aus- 
tria cannot give way, and Prussia will not ; 
and that, therefore eliminating the unknown 
quantities, they will come to blows. But 
then those unknown quantities may at any 
moment become known, and so alter the 
whole aspect of a problem which unfortu- 
nately concerns Europe very gravely. 
We have taken little account in this 
statement of the despatches exchanged be- 
tween Berlin and Vienna repudiating the 
idea of attack, for they are very meaning- 
less. Nations in modern times never do 
attack, they only defend themselves by an 
aggressive movement. It is a great point 
always with statesmen to enlist the national 
sentiment of honour by saying the country 
is threatened, for the masses do not under- 
stand policy, and do quite understand 
national independence. Even if she de- 
cides on war Prussia will probably not at- 
tack. She will only do some act in Hols- 
tein which she will assert to be legal, and 
which Austria must resist, the resistance 
raising in the Prussian mind the idea that 
the country is being deprived of the reward 
of Duppel. Or she will, as a measure of 
necessary precaution, occupy Saxony, and 
so compel Austria without direct attack 
either to resign her position as protector 
of the smaller States or to declare war. the 
onus of which will not appear to the Prus- 





sian people to rest upon Berlin. 
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From The Saturday Review, 7th April. 
AUSTRIA AND PRUSSIA. | 
ANOTHER week has gone by, and it is 
still as difficult as it ever was to say wheth- | 
er there will be a war in Germany or not. 
Austria assures Prussia and the world that 
she has not the remotest intention of going 
to war. Nothing could be further from her 
wishes than a dreadful civil conflict be- 
tween two German States. She is merely 
guarding against any attack on her, and 
will abide by the old plain rules of the Con- 
federation, which forbid two German States 
from making war on each other, and enjoin | 
that all differences shall ke settled by the | 
Bund. Nothing can seem fairer, and the | 
language of Austria is as peaceful and | 
proper as could be. How then does it hap- | 
pen that, in spite of such language, war is still | 
thought to beso near? The answeris, that | 
Prussia has announced that she will annex | 
the Duchies, and that, if peace is to be pre- | 
served, Prussia must consent to yield. She 
will have matched herself with Austria, and | 
have owned herself to be out-matched. | 
That the status quo should be preserved | 
will be held throughout Germany a victory | 
for Austria, and Austria will have gained | 
this victory on behalf of the Confederation 
as well as tor herself. Hesse Darmstadt has | 
plucked up courage enough to inform Prus- | 
sia that any attempt on her part to annex | 
the Duchies would be looked on in Ger- | 
many as a hostile movement to the minor | 
States. Prussia has, however, said she | 
will do this; and, if she now retreats, she | 


will have yielded to the fear of what Aus- | 
tria and the minor States can do to hurt | 


her. Some of the Prussian papers are bold | 


enough and sensible enough to say that it | 


is much better to yield now than to rush, 
out of mere obstinacy and pride, into an un- 
justifiable and dangerous war. But then 


these papers make things pleasant to them- | 


selves and their party by drawing a dis- 
tinction between the Prussian Government 
and the Prussian nation. The Prussian na- 
tion will not be in the least degree humili- 
ated by yielding, for it had nothing to do 
with the rash declaration of an intention to 
annex the Duchies. The Prussian Govern- 
ment will be very much humiliated, and 
Count Bismark especially will be openly 
discomforted and disgraced; but this will 


not hurt the feelings of the Prussian Liber- | 


als, and will, perhaps, give them more pleas- 
ure than pain. It is not, however, the 


ment that will decide whether there is to 
be war or not; and any one who examines 


| of the Government is said to be Prussian; 





AUSTRIA AND PRUSSIA. 


| the whole position of the Prussian Govern- 


ment must see that it has very strong mo- 
tives for choosing war rather than show 
signs of weakness and hesitation. The 
leadership of Germany is a prize worth 
struggling for, and the firm belief of Count 
BisMARK is that the leadership of Germa- 
ny is to be won by the exercise and display 
of force. Those Germans who think as the 
Duke of Saxr-Copure thinks believe that 
North Germany is to be united by the 
spread of the same liberal principles 
throughout its whole area. To Count Bis- 
MARK this an idle dream. The true way 
of leading Germany, in his view, is to say 
plainly that Prussia intends to lead it, and 
will force those to obey who will not con- 
sentto be led. Evidently it is a complete 
breakdown of such a policy, if,on the very 
first occasion when Foouts ought to act, 
and to make her petty neighbours act with 
her, she turns meek and amiable and peace- 
loving because Austria threatens her, and 
the minor States are very glad to find that 
Austria dares to go so far. 

The Prussian Government is said to be 
very much displeased at the replies it has 
received from the States which it invited to 
say whether, in case of war, they would 
make common cause with Prussia or not. 
Most of them have evaded the question, and 
have taken shelter under the article of the 
Federal Constitution which prohibits all 
contests between its members. This does 
not suit Prussia, and Prussia accordingly 
declares in return that the ‘Federal Consti- 
tution must be altered. Ifa war is made, 
it will be made, as the Kine has declared, 
for something more than Schleswig-Hol- 
stein. It will be made for half, at‘ least, of 
the small States of Germany. Every one 
knows this, and yet the most remarkable 


feature in the whole of this German busi- 


ness is that the minor States neither side 
with Prussia nor against her. It is not 


/merely that they shrink from any active 


measures, for that is to be expected from 
Powers to whom all activity is alien and 
may possibly be ruinous. The’ utmost that 
Reuss and Lippe can wish for is to be let 
alone and forgotten for ever, as they proba- 
bly would be if it were not for the odious 
compilers of geography books, who will 
mention them when no one else would think 
of being so unkind as to remind mankind 
of their existence. Butthese little States 


| do not even show a decided wish as to their 
\fate. They do not much sympathize with 
Prussian nation, but the Prussian Govern-| either Austria or Prussia. 


In Bavaria, a 
Southern and a Catholic State, the feeling 
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AUSTRIA AND PRUSSIA, 


and in the adjacent monarchy of Wiirtem- 
berg it issaid that every one, the Kine in- 
clu ed, is going to think as the QUEEN 
thinks, when she has made up her mind 
what to think. Austria is supposed for the 
moment to be the champion of the Confed- 
eration, but no one seems to be particularly 
grateful to her, or to be enthusiastic for her 
success. To be very quiet and prudent and 
inactive, and to find out as quickly as pos- 
sible which is likely to be the strongest side, 
is the policy of these little States, so far as 
they can be said to havea policy. They 
seem to share the conviction of Prussia that 
the old order of their being must change, 
and give place to a new order. The quiet 
ridicule that attaches to them eats gently 
into their self-respect and their belief that 
they can last. One of their number lately 
came to an end, and Hesse Homburg has 
ceased to exist. But it was feared that the 
improvident and pragmatical morality of 
the Chamber of the larger Hesse, in which 
Homburg was merged, might cause the 
gambling lottery of Homburg to be closed ; 
and to prevent that frightful catastrophe it 
was arranged that Homburg should not be 
incorporated in the larger Hesse, but mere- 
ly united to it by a personal union. This 
infantine playing at kingship, and_ these 
cunning devices and monarchical technical- 
ities, all to keep a German hell going in its 
mild way, instil a conviction of the hollow- 
ness of the whole thing even into the minds 
of those whom long habit prevents from see- 
ing its full absurdity. Nowhere are there 
any signs of a keen wish for independence, 
or of a keen desire for incorporation in a 
larger State. The mass of the Germans 
neither love Prussia nor hate her, neither 
like little States nor prefer large States, 
but merely wait to see what will become of 
them; and even those whose feelings are 
most deeply stirred feel probably very much 
as London householders feel when a metro- 
politan railway gives them notice to quit. 
To turn out is a nuisance, but then there is 
the compensation; and there will be new 
furniture to choose, but not to pay for ; and 
perhaps the new house they get may suit 
them better than that they give up; and at 
the worst the evil is an endurable one, and 
they will still be Londoners and household- 
ers, 

Prussia is naturally looking out for allies, 
«nd the first ally sought for is, of course, 
France. In order to follow the accepted 
tradition as to the proper maneuvres to be 
played off at such a crisis, a pamphlet has 
been published at Paris, which is evidently 
inspired by the Prussian Government. It 
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first tries to prove that France is the best 
ally for Prussia, and that Prussia is the best 
ally for France. The first half of the argu- 
ment is easily proved, but a good pamph- 
leteer is not to be cut short, and so it is 
shown in an elaborate way that France is a 
better ally than England, Russia, or Italy. 
Nominally, the pamphlet is supposed to be 
the compdsition of a Frenchman, but the 
nationality of the writer soon peeps out. 
We are told that Russia could never be 
really a friendly ally to Prussia, because 
Russia must always be afraid of the Prus- 
sian fleet, which could sweep Russia out of 
the Baltic and threaten Cronstadt when- 
ever it liked. No Frenchman who has the 
dimmest recollection of the Crimean war 
could ever have formed this opinion of the 
comparative merits of the Russian and Prus- 
sian fleets. Nations that have engaged in 
real maritime war know what an enormous 
advantage it is in a fleet that it should exist. 
The reasons why England is valueless as an 
ally may be imagined. She would never 
be a faithful ally, for she would always be 
jealous lest the great Prussian navy should 
wrest from her the command of the sea; 
and she could never be dangerous as a foe, 
for Prussia could at any moment get up a 
Fenian insurrection in Ireland, or a muti- 
ny of the Sepoys in India, and England 
would be instantly paralysed. France, how- 
ever, would be the most useful and trust- 
worthy of allies, and the only difficulty, as 
the pamphleteer sees, is to discover why 
France should care for the Prussian alli- 
ance. The greatest inducement would be 
an increase of territory, and the thing is to 
decoy the French, by a liberal use of elo- 

uent language, into wanting as little Prus- 
sian territory as possible. The left bank of 
the Rhine is out of the question, for a great 
nation like France is not dependent on a 
river frontier, and would never ask for such 
athing. Nor is it necessary for a patriotic 
Prussian to think of giving up to France 
any of the fortresses which were expressly 
assigned to Prussia, by the Congress of Vi- 
enna, to keep France in check. But at 
Sarrelouis there is a coal-field, and Sarre- 
louis is on the French frontier. Might not 
France be content with a coal-field? This 
is the bright idea of the Prussian pamph- 
leteer. France is to arm half a million of 
her soldiers, she is to keep Russia quiet, she 
is to set Italy in motion, and is to grind 
Austria to powder, all for the exclusive ben- 
efit of Prussia, and then she is to be paid for 
it in coal. We commend this pamphlet to 
the notice of those who think that Conti- 
nental writers have profound views on Eu- 
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ropean politics, to which Englishmen are 
necessarily blind through their isolation and 
want of intelligence. At any rate we may 
be quite sure that, if this organ of the Prus- 
sian Government were right, the last hope 
of pease would be gone. That which will 
keep Prussia quiet, if war is averted, is not 
the fear of Germany or of Austria, but the 
knowledge that a civil war in’ Germany 
would make France the mistress of the situ- 
ation, and that there is no saying what | 
France would demand. It would be un- | 
commonly pleasant if she only asked for a | 
little coal, but then it is possible that she | 
might also ask for Tréves, and a few other | 
towns, to burn it in. | 





ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT. 


studies and other healthful pursuits, and» 
pe great aptitude for these, he 
prepared himself, when good health came, 
for wonderful mastery of them. In 1786 he 
went for two years to the Frankfort univer- 
sity, and thence he proceeded, for another 
two years, to complete his studies, to Got- 
tingen, where Blumenbach, Heyne, and ¢ 
Eichhorn were among his teachers, and 
George Forster, who had gone round the 
world with Captain Cooke, was his best 
friend. These associates proved very help- 
ful to him in his diligent study of physical, 
archeological, mo philological studies. 
Closing his university life in 1790, he was 
as diligent a student as ever for nearly sev- 
enty years more. Among other instances it 





| is noted that, in 1834, being in Berlin, with 
| some winter hours to spare, he took his seat 
| among the students of the university, and 
| attended lectures on Greek literature and 
| antiquity, noting down the principal topics 
| of the lectures, as he had been accustomed 
to do some five-and-forty years before. He 
By F. A. | jearnt everything that he could, and he 
| never forgot what he learnt. ‘A friend 
; _ |once called upon him,” says Mr. Schwar- 
THERE is room for a much fuller memoir | zenberg, “ to discuss some points relative to 
of Humboldt than could possibly be given in | the topography of Jeruslem, and astonish- 
this little volume ; but till that appears — | ed at what he considered his marvellous 
and Mr. Schwarzenberg here shows himself | memory of the streets atid houses of the 
competent to the work — this brief sketch | Holy City, asked how long it had been since 
claims attention as being far better and more | he was there. ‘I never was there,’ was the 
comprehensive than any other available to | answer ; ‘but I intended going sixty years 
English readers. Drawing most of his ma- | ago, and tlrerefore prepared myself.” In 
terial from Professor Klenke’s ‘ Denkmal,’ | jjjustration of another kind of memory, we 
Mr. Schwarzenberg fills about fifty pages | are told that on one occasion “some ladies 
with a rapid survey of Humboldt’s scientific | were brought to his house to be introduced 
attainments, and then proceeds, in a hun- | to him. Among them was the daughter of 
dred and fifty other pages, to give some ac- | g gentleman in Philadelphia, with whom he 
count of his persona history. The book is | had resided in 1804, long before she was 
well planned, and yields a few hours’ excel- | born. On entering the cohen Humboldt ex- 
lent reading. , | claimed, without the slightest doubt or hesi- 
Humboldt was born at Berlin on the 14th | tation, ‘You must be the daughter of my 
of September, 1 769. His father, who died in | old friend in Philadelphia.’ ” ‘ . 
1779, was a retired major, and sometime | Studying books with all his might, Hum- 
favourite of F rederick the Great, and his | poldt turned hs attention most diligently to 
mother was a niece of Princess Bliicher. | the unwritten book of nature. According 
Both parents were wise and learned, and | to Mr. Schwarzenberg 
during the father’s lifetime the old castle | ” 
Tegel, in which he dwelt, was a favourite re-| He directed himself to facts ; he examined and 
sort of men famous in literature and science, | compared, without ever taking a direct part in 
as well as of princes and state officials, | the battle of the philosophers, because he had 
There Gothe visited in 1778, and made his | entered upon a new road — a higher and a more 
first acquaintance with the two boys, Alex- | comprehensive point of view. He endeavoured 


From The Examiner. 
Alexander von Humboldt; or, What may be 
accomplished in a Lifetime. 
Schwarzenberg. Hardwicke. 








ander and his elder brother Wilhelm, who 
were hereafter to become his intimate 
friends. As boys, Wilhelm was thought the 


cleverer of the two, Alexander being sickly | 


and unfit for great mental labour. He was 
prudently encouraged in natural history 


to comprehend the universe in all its grandeur. 
| Nature should, through a perfect comprehension 

of its powers and its laws, in general and in par- 
| ticular, become a lively object of human knowl- 
edge —an open book in which the isolated and 
| the small explains itself through the whole and 

the great. The immense territories of his re- 
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‘yet surpassed, of scenes witnessed in distant 


searches were: 1. The knowledge of the earth 
and its inhabitants ; 2. The discovery of the high- 
er laws of nature, which govern the universe, 
men, animals, plants, and minerals ; 3. The dis- 
covery of new forms of life; 4. The discovery of 
territories hitherto but imperfectly known, and 
their various productions ; 5. The acquaintance 
with new species of the human rage, — their 
manners, languages, and historical traces of 
their culture. In this extensive field Humboldt 
laboured with unwearied activity, care, and per- 
severance. The natural consequences of his 
researches * manifested themselves in all the 
branches of scientific and practical knowledge, 
and found application in numerous circles of 
life. His vivid and glowing description, never 


countries, awakened a desire for travel; they 
furnished new instruction ; the charm of -his de- 
scriptions inspired numerous youths with a love 
for nature’s beauty; many a thoughtful man, 
with a resolve to study the laws of nature ; and 
even many « female heart, attracted by the fab- 
ulous tropics and the love for grandeur of sce- 
nery, learned to pronounce with veneration the 
name of him whose person is surrounded, in the 
conception of many, with the enchanting bright- 
ness of the mysterious and the marvellous, when 
they meet him in the description of mariners, or 
the perilous wanderings, in the wild burning 
territories of the southern hemisphere. 


Humboldt, however, is to be admired even 
more for what he himself did than for what 
he encouraged others to do. Spending the 
best years of his life in minute, personal ex- 
ploration ef several of the most interesting 
parts of the world, he heaped up a mass of 
curious knowledge, which shaped itself in 
his all-grasping and well-regulated mind, 
into whole systems of science and scientific 
teaching, or rather, entire ramifications of 
the one vast system of nature, which he 
made it his great business to describe. 


. He was the first who regulated and classified 
isolated scientific facts of the past and the pres- 
ent, and who assigned to everything its proper 
place, in order to establish the necessary harmo- 
ny of the whole. His critical insight assigned 
to the apparent lawless a‘fixed law ; the isolated 
found its kindred groups He thus revealed and 
laid open the united life and activity of our 
planet in its actual being. He became, as tes- 
tified by his life, the founder of a comparative 
cosmography, the originator of the science of 
geoguosy, and indicated, with his friend Leopold 
vou Buch, the volcanic activity which ioflu- 
ences the formation of ourearth. He was the 
founder of the geography of plants, an entire- 
ly new science, regarding the laws of their dis- 
tribution. He discovered a new world ,with new 
forms, new life, manners, languages, and the re- 
mains of an unknown antiquity. He likewise 
was the reformer of geographical maps; and, 
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new method in the investigation of general 
science which is daily becoming morg developed. 
He endeavoured to.realize a more universal 
standpoint, tracing continually the mutual con- 
nection of the divers branches of science, watch- 
ing nature in her secret laboraiviy, searching 
for new facts, and discarding ail kinds of specu- 
lations. The internal complication of cause and 
effect, isolated, and in its relation to the whole, 
afforded him a guide to the discovery of its laws. 
He originated the modern school which unites 
physical science with human history, and which 
has produced, in its mode of investigation, re- 
markable results. This mathematical, exact 
method of research is due to Humboldt. It is 
at present the acknowledged method of the most 
eminent naturalists, though it cannot be denied 
that it led to the most trifling empiricism in 
those who only adopted Humboldt’s method, 
without possessing his powers of combination, 
and his lofty insight into the laws of the physi- 
cal Cosmos. 


.Of Humboldt’s travels and researches in 
Central Asia, Central America, and other 
parts of the world, Mr. Schwarzenberg gives 
a succinct and interesting account. Of his 
personal history he says less than one would 
wish to hear, though, perhaps, there was not 
so very much to be told about the private 
life of a bachelor, wedded wholly to science. 
These few paragraphs are, from this point 
of view, the most interesting in the volume 
before us: 


When he first commenced his geological stud- 
ies at Freiberg, and was more intimately associat- 
ed with one of his fellow-students Freiersieben, 
with whom he, for the first time, descended into 
the mines, we find his character already shaped 
as it appears in his latter days. On that occa- 
sion his fellow-student said: ‘‘ The most prom- 
inent features of his amiable character are un- 
wearied kindness, warm sympathy for friends, 
and love for nature ; modesty, simpl city, aad 
sincerity in his whole conduct ; always attract- 
ive. powers of communication ; a cheerful and 
humorous disposition.” 

Those qualities which assisted him in after- 
years to obtain the good-will of the savage races, 
amongst whom he lived for a long time, and in 
the civilized world everywhere admiration and 
sympathy ; the same traits of character gained 
him, in his early youth, the general friendship 
and love of his fellow-students. 

The expressions of Githe, after Humboldt 
had paid him a short visit in December, 1826, 
indicate the further development of his charac- 
ter. Ina state of considerable excitement, Gé- 
the said to Eckermann, who entered his room 
soon after Humboldi’s departure; ‘4 Alexander 
von Humboidt has honored me with his presence 
for a few hours this morning. What a remark- 
able man he is! Though I have known him 
some time, I am anew surprised, and ready to 
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equal, and a universality which I never encoun- 
tered before. Choose any topic you like, and 
_ you will find he is at home. He will remain a | 
tew days, and I feel already as if I had lived | 
with him for years. 


Having spent his middle age in travelling, 
he passed most of his later years in his na- 
tive town. 





He inhabited for a long time, in a quiet part | 
of Berlin, a house in the “ Oranienburger | 
Strasse,” formerly the property of the father of | 
one of Germany’s heru:poets, the well-known | 
Theodor Korner. 

In an aged valet, named Seiffert, who had 
been the companion of Humboldt in his explo- 
ration of the deserts of Asia, and who was for 
nearly forty years acquainted with all his habits, 
he found, more especially in the declining years 
of his life, a most valuable and devoted servant 
and friend. 

‘The peculiar military appearance of this per- 
sonage could not escape the notice of the visi- 
tors who entered the house of Alexander von 
Humboldt, and his whole bearing produced the 
impression of his entire devotedness to his illus- 
trious master. 

‘Those who obtained access to the great sa- 
vant were first conducted by Seiffer: to the wait- 
ing-room, a place filled with various kinds of 
birds, fishes, &c., scientific instruments, its walls 
being adorned by landscape paintings ; from 
thence, through the library, to the audience 
room which has beco:ne familiar to a great 
number of the public. Humbuldt entered this 
room from a privace cabinet to receive his visi- 
tors, and pointing them to a seat on the sofa, 
whilst he took his place in an arm-chair, near 

- his writing desk, bemg ready to hear, encourage 
discussion, or lead the conversation.  ‘l'o 
listen to him was undoubtedly the desire of 
every visitor, and in a kindly manner he en- 
courage their addresses. 

Humboldt was a man of middle stature, his 
feet and hands were small; his massive fore- 
head adorned by snow-white hair; his blue e\es 
lively, expressive ; his lips, around which played 
a pecniiar smile, half benevolent and half 
sarcastic, were the involuntary expressions of 
his superiority of mind. 

He walked at a pretty quick pace, though 
with somewhrt faltering steps, his head siight- 
ly bent forward. 

During his conversation he looked habitually 
on the ground, but would frequently raise his 
eyes in expectation of a reply, or inviting fur. 
ther discussion. ° 

An inexpressible sign of sympathy was mani- 
fested in his noble countenance, if he recognized 
in his visitor a man of taste and mind. In such 
a case, his conversatio. was unrestrained, fuil of 
wit and humour, though he always expressed 

his opinion with delicate consideration; and was 
ever master of the word. Humboldt knew many 
linguazes: the Eaglishman praised his pure 
English, the Fren hman his Parisian accent. 


ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT. 


About thirty years ago, Humboldt rose regu- 
larly at four o’clock in the morning during the 
summer months; received visitors so early as 
eight o’clock, and only about twelve years ago 
he stated occasionally, that he was compelled 
to pursue his scientitic labours at a time when 
most people were asleep, because he was du- 
ring the ordinary business hours obliged to be 
with the King; but he could speaking from ex- 
perience, content himself with four hours of rest. 
In his latter days, however, after he had reached 
the age of eighty, nature demanded her right. 
He rose subsequently not before eight o’clock, 
over his frugal breakfast perused the letters re- 
ceived, and answered the more important im- 
mediately. He afterwards dressed himself, in 
order to receive visitors, or to make visits him- 
self. At twoo’clock he was again at home, at 
three drove, nearly every day. to dinner at the 
royal palace, from whence returning at seven, 
he occupied himself until nine with reading or 
writing; proceeded again to the Court, or into 
other society, and returned generally about mid- 
night. In the silence of the night this remark- 
able man commenced his real scientific labours, 
and not before three o’clock, when in summer 
already the new day greeted him, he allowed a 
short rest to his body, so powerfully influenced 
by its master spirit. During the closing years 
of his life he was, however, compelled, in con- 
sequence of frequently returning illness, to de- 
viate from this rule. 

Humboldt was never married. The children 
of his brother claimed and received his:love. 
His birthday, September 14, was generally ce- 
lebrated at the castle Tegel, the residence of 
his niece, Madame de Biilow. On tgat occasion 
his friends assembled, and science and art pre- 
sented their cordial homage to the illustriuus 
man. 

Although to all appearance Alexander von 
Humboldt led the quiet life of a man of science, 
he was, nevertheless, a magnet, who attracted 
the foremost minds of all vations, whose intel- 
lectual focus he was, and through him all scien- 
tificevents were directed towards Berlin. His 
house was, to the end of his days, the centre of 
numerous intellectual aspirations, and he was 
intimately associated with all that was good, 
noble, and wise. Every honest effort found in 
him awarm and sympathizing friend, whilst, 
on the contrary, he opposed every kind of un- 
reality. Having once recognized the true and 
the good, Humboldt was ready with encourage- 
ment, with counsel, and with assistance. From 
the most remote parts of the globe he received 
applications for advice, not only in scientific, but 
in public matters. To afford assistance to real 
talent, he considered an imperative duty. He 
knew neither envy nor reseotment, and no op- 
posite opinions could wound him, if he was sure 
that they originated from a desire after true 
knowledge. 

And though the outward life of the great sa- 
vant seemed, in the latter period, calm and 
quiet, he was, nevertheless, in active commu. 
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fal energy of mind. A pension granted by the 
King of Prussia, and the well-deserved success 
of his published works, afforded him pecuniary 
means in excess of what he required, consider- 
ing his frugal manner of life. The surplus he 


emploved in furtherance of science, and in acts 
of beneficence. 


The good and great man died on the 6th 
of May, 1859, nearly ninety years old. 


THE FENIANPEST. 
BY CORNELIUS O’DOWD. 


WE have two plagues raging amongst. us 
at this moment — Fenianism and the Pind. 
erpest—and with a very considerable 
resemblance between the two. Each was 
imported from abroad ; each displayed the 
greatest tendency to be propagated by con- 
tact ; each was distinguished by the rapidity 
with which symptoms succeeded, and the 
virulence of the complaint was developed ; 
and, as though to make.the parallel more 
complete, the progress of each, though seen 
and regarded, was treated by the Govern- 
ment with such indifference that no 
measures of precaution were adopted —no 
securities against the spread of pestilence 
provided, nor a single remedial act thought 
of, till the malady had been sown broad- | 
cast through the kingdom. * * 8 * 

Now, Fenianism is not a thing of yester- 
day. Irish disaffection is an old chronic 
complaint, and even from ’98 to the present | 
hour has had several acute attacks, “ super- 
vening,” as the doctors say, “on the old 
affection.” However local we may please 
to think Rockite insurrection — Terryalt 
or Whiteboyism—they are all of them 
neither nor more less than signs of that insub- 
ordinate spirit which is the Irish peasant’s 
notion of Patriotism. Paddy knows that he 
is poor—that he is badly housed, ill- 
clothed and worse fed, and it is not a very 
difficult task to persuade him ‘that somebody 
else is in fault for it all. He is very quick- 
witted, but he is not very logical — perhaps 
few men are when they are hungry; at all 
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very easy to a very warm-tempered and 
highly-imaginative people. It may be all 
very fine and very true to say that Irishmen 
have no real grievances to complain of — 
that an honest equality is extended to them, 
and that they are denied none of the privi- 
leges nor securities which are inherited by 
Englishmen ; but do you imagine this is the 
language that is addressed to Paddy by his 
teachers? Do you fancy the Priest saying, 
“ The law is as fairly administered in Cor 
as in Yorkshire. Your children have a 
better education offered them here in Tip- 
perary than any county in England can 
supply. If the Established Church were to 
be abolished to-morrow, not one sixpence of 
its revenues would find itself in your 
breeches-pocket. Three-fifths of the judges 
of the land are of your own persuasion; 
and so strong is the feeling that an arrear 
of place and office is due to Catholics, that 
inferior men are advanced over the heads of 
Protestants, as a sort of conscience-money 
paid by the State for bygone injustice” ? 
Can you fancy, in addition. to this, the 
Reverend Father telling him some unpala- 
table truths about the climate of Ireland ? 
— how ill-suited it was to wheat crops, and 
how imperatively the landlord was driven 
to become a grazier instead of a husband- 
man? And last of all—can you picture 
to yourself any man who wishes to be 
popular’ in Ireland preaching content- 
ment ? 

For a long series of years Paddy has been 
taught only one lesson —* that he was 
wronged.” It is not very clear who 
wronged him, or how; but as it was plain 
enough that he never prospered in Ireland, 
and that he got on very well when he 
quitted it, it was surely not difficult to make 
it appear that there was something grievous 
or unfair in that home-legislation which 
cramped his industry and fettered his 
faculties, else how could it be that the man 
who rose to comfort and independence in 
Ohio was only a ragged pauper while he 
toiled in Galway ? a, America was not 
simply a land of dollars, but it was a land 
in which, for the first time in his life, Pat 
was a from the evil teachings of 
an inimical priesthood, who made the 





events, he is well disposed to believe that he 
has not himself to blame for the hardships 
he lives under, and there is unquestionably 
something elevating to a man’s pride in 
thinking that it is tyranny keeps him down, 
and that if he had only fair play he would 
be— Heaven knows what—of great, 


grievances of the poor man the plea for 
some concession to the Church. Pat heard 
plenty of abuse of England in America, it is 
true; but it was a very different indictment 
was drawn against her there from what he 
had listened to in Ireland. Nor was there 
one single item in the plea that could offer 
him an exeuse to be idle, or suggest: the 








glorious, and free. Delusions like these are 


idea to take a shot at his landlord. 
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There is, besides, a wonderful contagion 
in idleness. The Irishman at home worked 
little, and worked unwillingly. No exam- 
ple showed him that industry could lead to 
comfort, or that labour could redound to 
him in future ease and enjoyment. He was 
in that precise condition in which, out of 
very hopelessness, a man is a prey to any 
who would incite him to acts of lawlessness 
and outrage. In America all these condi- 
tions were reversed; and whatever consid- 
eration he expected to enjoy there, he soon 
came to feel would depend upon the position 
he was to occupy, and the social rank he 
should fill. If the ills of which Irishmen 
complain had been real bond fide tangible 
grievances, it is by no means impossible 
that, once they had thrown them behind 
them by expatriation, they would have 
learned to think of them with less acuteness 
and less bitterness. It was, in fact, because 
these were sentimental wrongs— the misty 
memories of old persecutions, mistaken 
notions of rights that appertained to imagi- 
nary ancestors, confiscations of lands that 
they could trace no claim to, and suchlike. 
These could no more be forgotten and for- 
given than a man could take an oath against 
castle-building. Pat’s dislike to England 
is all the greater, because he cannot define 
what it is he hates, and the agitators who 
have traded on this ignorance well know 
how to invest it with a character of political 
discontent. To what bribes of imaginary 
wealth and advaneement O’Connell was 
obliged to “descend, to interest the people 
for emancipation! How constantly S was 
driven to set the object before them as one 
of especial individual benefit! The region 
of lies that an Irish peasant lives in is 
scarcely to be imagined. 

Expecting the Irish people, the great 
mass of the nation, to gather from the de- 


bates in the House that they have few if| 


any grievances to complain of —- that they 
are treated on terms of equality with the 
rest of the kingdom —that much of what 
they regard as hardships lies in the resent- 
ful sp'rit that makes men more ready to risk 
their lives in an outragé than earn a living 
by industry, —to expect’ all this, would be 
like hoping to allay the pangs of famine by 
reading out the bill of fare of the Star and 
Garter. : 

Pat is brought face to face with troubles, 
which his father and his grandfather told 
him were of English growth. The one or 
two men of any education he has access to, 
the newspaper he reads at times, tell him 
the same story, and he likes to think it 
true. There is the real evil; he hugs his 





calamities close to his heart, and says, 
“ There’s not a man in Europe treated as 
cruelly as I am.” 

To suppose that you can reach the per- 
manent discontent of Ireland by legisiation 
is absurd. You might as well try to cure 
the small-pox by Act of Parliament. The 
great evils of Ireland are social, and must 
be met by such means as affect and influ- 
ence social relations. Much is to be done 
by the school-master, but far more by the 
neighbour. Pat is not very trustful, he is 
eminently suspicious and slow to believe ; 
but there is a great fund of gratitude in his 
nature, and he is stanch to him who has be- 
friended him. Try and win his confidence. 
You have tried a variety of things, and they 
have failed. Try this. Try, first, by giv- 
ing him employment, to show him that you 
mean he should have wherewithal to live ; 
and then, by generous treatment, lead him 
to believe that he is not the uncared-for out- 
cast his priest would fain persuade him to 
think himself. Get it out of your head, if 

ou can, that legislation is what he wants. 

e needs employment —he needs such pay 
as will support him; and if you really wish 
to gain his affection, dash his life with some 
of that rich colour which the advent of 
great people diffuses over a country. Let 
him see royalty, and the pageant of royalty. 
Pat is very Oriental in his tastes; he de- 
lights in splendour, and he reverences high 
station. It is only when he comes back 
from America over-elated with his dollars, 
and excited by his own successes, that he 
has room for any republicanism in his heart. 

A Queen sailing over the waters of Kil- 
larney with a royal following, a Prince of 
Wales riding boldly with “the Kildare,” 
would do more to send:a thrill through the 
national heart than if you chartered a Cath- 
olic college every day for a month, or voted 
an Episcopal palace to Paul Cullen. 

You may shake your heads over it, and 
for that matter over us; but please to re- 
member we are not Englishmen, and if you 
had not come to us with your Saxon notions 
—very good notions for you — it is not im- 
possible that we might have found some 
road of our own to civilisation ére this— 
some plan that would have adapted itself to 
our tastes and nature, and fitted into the 
strange cranks and crannies of our tempera- 
ments. 4 

And now to come back — and it is time 
to come back—to the analogy I started 
with. Though there be much alike in the 
Rinderpest and the Fenianpest, the same 
treatment will not apply to both. You'll 
not suppress contagion in the last by isola- 
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tion, nor will the pole-axe avail to arrest the 
Spread of the disease. 

Mind, I never ask you to palter with re- 
bellion. I want no half measures with the 
men who mean to make aclean sweep of 
the island. I only insist that when you 
have dealt with the disaffection—as you 
well know how to do—you will not rush 
into those mock measures of conciliation it 
is your habit to indulge, and recompense to 
the Priest the severities you have been 
driven to inflict upon the Peasant. 

It is a confession that one is not very 

proud to make, but I believe it to be the 
fact, that Government must do scores of 
things in Ireland that in England are left, 
and safely left, to private enterprise. The 
fear of jobbery deters statesmen from this, 
and a very reasonable fear it may be, to a 
certain extent; but severe cases ask for 
sharp remedies. Arsenic is a deadly pois- 
on, but, judiciously employed, it will cure 
an ague. 
If you wished to ascertain what parts of 
the kingdom were salubrious and healthy, 
and where life was passed with less expos- 
ure to local affections, you would not surely 
summon the College of Physicians to give 
evidence before a committee ; but you would 
send men to explore the country, and make 
a report on what they saw and heard. And 
so I say, No more special inquiries into the 
law of landlord and tenant, no more learned 
witnesses ; but despatch competent men to 
visit such estates in Ireland as are managed 
with advantage to the proprietor and satis- 
faction to the tenant. It is only the re- 
serve of delicacy forbids my stating the 
names of many such proprietors. See how 
the tenants are dealt with there, what are 
the tenures, what the rights secured to each 
of the contracting parties, how limited, how 
observed. Do not deem many small, and to 
all seeming trifling incidents, which contrib- 
ute to a mutual good feeling, beneath your 
attention. Learn well what amount of per- 
sonal intercourse is maintained between the 
owner and the occupier of land; and once 
for all ascertain if the Irish peasant would 
not be a happy, contented, and well-to-do 
man if he were assured of the same consid- 
eration and the same treatment the English 
labourer is certain of obtaining. I prejudge 
nothing, I affirm nothing; I only ask that 
you will look before you legislate, and think 
a little more about Paddy, and a little less 
of his Priest. 
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’ From The Saturday Review. 
THE LATE QUEEN OF THE FRENCH. 


Tue death, full of years and honours, of 
the grand-daughter of Maria THERESA 
and the niece of Marre ANTOINETTE is an 
event which looks more like an extract from 
a page of European history than a subject 
of the day. Cradled in the alarms of war, 
her childhood saturated with the horrors of 
the Reign of Terror, and passing through 
all the stormy vicissitudes of a throne of 
the legitimacy of which she felt no assur- 
ance, it may be that, though destined to die 
an uncrowned Queen and an exile, the latter 
days of Marre AMELIE were her happiest. 
She has laid her “ grey discrowned head” 
peacefully on the bed of a tranquil and 
painless death, surrounded by a numerous 
and promising train of her children and her 
children’s children, and amidst the sym- 

athies of a nation which, with a generous 
ove, has long adopted her into its family of 
Royal personages. The secret of Queen 
Mariz AMELIr’s life is that it had. no 
secret. She was a most real and truthful 
person. She represented, in their ex- 
tremest types, principles of which here in 
England there 1s a large and growing dis- 
trust. Legitimacy in its most incisive shape, 
and the religion of Rome in its severest 
and least attractive aspect — these were the 
guiding principles of the late QuEEN’s 
mind and life. But then these were prin- 
ciples with her ; she used them for no self- 
ish or inferior ends. They were to her the 
same everlasting truths, whether on a throne 
or in banishment. They were to her the 
voice of Gop, and, whether successful or 
persecuted, they were the same. She shed 
a halo of sanctity around a severity of pur- 
pose to which she was, in her own person, 
ready to be the first and greatest sacrifice. 
If one might venture to attribute shape and 
consistency to the retrospect of her chequered 
life, she might have viewed, in the failing 


fortunes and apparent extinction of the 


great Royal House of Bourson, something 
akin to the stern Nemesis of Greek fable, 
or to the law of that elder dispensation 
which visits the sins of the fathers on the 
children. She bowed beneath the scourge 
because she traced it to some invisible hand. 
In the misfortunes of herself and her family 
she perhaps saw retribution for what she 
might deem the apostasy of her uncle Jo- 
SEPH, the double-dealing of her father, and 
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the treason of Ecauit£. Certainly it has 
been on the best of the Royal family of 
France — on the well-intentioned Louis 
XVL, the sincere CHARLES X., and the 
pious Marre AMELIE—that the burden of 
expiation has fallen; and to a religious 
mind brought up in an atmosphere of omens 
and superstitions such thoughts must have 
been familiar. 

We can quite understand that the most try- 
ing period of the QUEEN’s life must have been 
that of the reign of the Citizen Kine. That 
anomaly, for such it must have appeared to 
her, of sovereignty must have grated on her 
tenderest susceptibilities. Louis PHILIPPE 
could not but tev been a usurper in his 
wife’s eyes, and the ambiguous policy by 
which he won and lost his unsteady throne 
must have repelled her taste, as well as her 
sense of loyalty and divine right. The 
strange and sudden death of her firstborn 
son, and of a gifted daughter, the flower of 
her large family, must have come before 
Marie AMELIE as the first, but to her dis- 
tinct, intimation that a dynasty founded in 
what her education taught her to regard as 
wrong had not the promise of perpetuity. 
But when the crash came, and the last of 
the Bourson Kings displayed a weakness 
which was all but abject, she came out 
in all the dignity of a woman and the 
daughter of a hundred Kings. It was 
not for herself, or for her own aggrandize- 
ment or happiness, that she counselled the 
Kine to be worthy of himself, and of that 
Crown which, however attained, was to her 
a Crown, and the highest symbol of duty. 
We may perhaps be sceptical as to the 
heroie words, of which more than one ver- 
sion is recorded, whicl she is said to have 
addressed to the trembling and disheartened 
Citizen KineG; and it may turn out 
that, like Lord BrouGHam’s interview 
with Wrii1AM IV., we have here a modern 
mythus. There could have been but few 
witnesses to the celebrated and last scene at 
the Tuileries, and whoever was present was 
not likely to repeat the conversation. But 
there can be no question that, in whatever 
form the protest was spoken, the Queen of 
the Frencu, in her last hour of sovereign- 
ty, passionately and indignantly combated 
the notion of abdication. In that melan- 
choly collapse of spirit and duty the only 
man in the ORLEANS family was a woman. 
Not that she was, either by nature or taste, 
a heroine of that melodramatic form which 
we have lately seen in the Queen of Na- 
PLES. She would haye a man and a King 
Ao a kingly part; but her own place was 
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on her knees. Man must work, but woman 
must pray. And when all her efforts failed 
to rouse the unmanned and unnerved Kine, 
the QuzEEN relapsed into her pure woman- 
hood. The wife and mother henceforth re- 
placed the Queen; and in the calm seclu- 
sion of Claremont Marie AMELIE might 
have mused, and we dare say did muse, on 
the shattered past with something of the 
feelings, and more of the sincerity, which 
have been been attributed to another nota- 
ble of Esher : — 


Farewell 
The hopes of court! my hopes in heaven do 
dwell. 


A character like this tells on bystanders, 
and especially tells on English sympathies. 
Hartwell, and Claremont, and even Holy- 
rood have done much to accustom us to the 
better side of French Royalty en conge. 
And the exiled BoursBons, to do them 
only justice, have exhibited many admirable 
qualities during their exile. e simple 
domestic virtues were, after all, the strong 
foundation of the late QuEEN’s character. 
It could only have been personal affection 
which reconciled the daughter of Naples to 
a union with the son of EGALiTé; and the 
home life of the Duke and Duchess of 
ORLEANS was a very model of, what the 
family ought to be. In her retirement the 
Queen of the Frencu lived only for her 
family, for her neighbours, and for the 
poor of whatever nation or creed, to whom 
she dedicated so much of her care and her 
charity. If the religion of Marte AMELIE 
was of the strictest form, it did not exclude 
the sense of duties which she owed to our 
common humanity ; and she repaid our hos- 
— , ungrudgingly given as a tribute to 

er solid virtues, by abundant alms to her 
neighbours, and by the kindest and most 
generous sympathy with our tastes and hab- 
its. Whether it be that the great ORLEANS 
family is destined to subside into the hon- 
ourable rank of English gentlemen, or 
whether the fickle deity who presides over 
politics, the great Goddess Mutability, has 
still a worthy future for the BouRBONS in 
their own land, this is certain, that the salu- 
tary influence of English associations will do 
much to harden the moral fibre of that un- 
fortunate but remarkable: family. And, in 
either fortune, her descendants will have 
few happier recollections than those be- 
queathed by the virtuous and high-toned life 
of Queen RIE AMELIE. 
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DONKEY-RIDING 


From The Saturday Review. 
DONKEY-RIDING ON PARNASSUS. 


Ir has been calculated, that, at some pe- 
riod or other of their lives, most men and all 
women have been guilty of the crime of writ- 
ing indifferent verses. Senior wranglers, 
and attorneys’ clerks, and a few other favour- 
ed persons have been perhaps an exception 
to the rule, and have passed a dry, chippy, 
verseless youth. But the majority of man- 
kind have known the gentle pleasures of 
donkey-riding upon Parnassus, and have 
exhausted the ordinary commonplaces and 
rhymes about despair, and broken hearts, 
and flowers and bowers, and the moon. 
The first effect of the sprouting of the juve- 
nile affections on the male portion of our spe- 
cies is to make them preternaturally gloomy. 
They have really themselves to blame, for 
they begin by fixing their young hearts on 
all sorts of impossible and unattainable ob- 
jects. Either it is a married cousin twice 
their age, or it is their tutor’s chubbiest 
daughter, or else a blue-eyed seraph in a 
bonnet who beams on them every Sunday 
during the holidays from a distant pew in 
church. They have long been acquainted 
with what Horace and Ovid and Lempri- 
ére’s Dictionary have to say about the terri- 
ble and withering effects of love, and now 
at last they are introduced to it in reality. 
And they find the passion quite as harrow- 
ing as they had expected. Their own mis- 
erable condition is much worse than: that of 
all the heroes of whom they have read. 
Swimming the Hellespont and finding Hero 
waiting on the other side was a much easier 
affair than telegraphing the state of one’s 
heart to decorous and innocent young an- 
gels during divine service, or summoning up 
courage to tell the gay and unconscious 
married cousin all the torments she has in- 
flicted, with the horrid possibility in the back- 
ground that she will be heartless enough to 
laugh when she istold. Placed in this sad 
predicament, between emotion on the one 
side and the cold code of social convention- 
ality on the other, the juvenile lover believes 
very naturally that Destiny has marked him 
for her victim. Under such circumstances, he 
feels that Horace and Ovid and Sappho and 
Byron have chalked out beforehand the 
proper course to be pursued. They wrote 
poetry when they were in love, and the only 
thing to be done is to follow the example. 
The chief difficulty is in finding material. 
Rhymes and metre are notinvincible obsta- 
cles, but when the cruel being who is the 
cause of all has been described as light- 
hearted and careless, and her victim as hope- 
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lessly blighted, almost tall has been said. 
When the sea and the woods and the rocks 
and the daffodils have in turn been in- 
formed of her behaviour, scarcely anybody is 
left except the moon; and it is fompoetible 
to go on for months keeping literary com- 
pany with, and exclusively addressing one-- 
self to, the moon. Shelley and Byron could 
not have done it themselves; and after a 
feeble effort to maintain his verses at the 
roper astronomical elevation, the youthful 
over terminates his donkey-ride on Parnas- 
sus, and returns to cricket and foot-ball with 
a —s of concealed indignation at the 
want of sustained romantic power in his 
donkey. Young poetesses are more prolific 
and more patient than the young poets in 
this respect. Like the latter, they start, as a 
rule, in a proper temper of gloom; though 
it is not produced, as in the case of the male 
juvenile, by unrequited affection. With the 
young lady, the gloom, generally speaking, 
1s the consequence of the iron discipline of 
the schoolroom. Governesses are a very 
trying set. They have away of goading 
the young soul into a frenzy, and making 
life seem very barren and unendurable. 
What with French verbs, and Pinnock’s 
dates, and scales, and posture lessons, and 
the continual strain kept up on the mind by 
the necessity of walking straight and keep- 
ing the shoulders down, existence would be 
altogether intolerable if it were not for the 
consolations of religion and of poetry. There 
will, at all events, be no governessesin hea- 
ven; pianofortes will give place to harps, 
and Pinnock and chronology will be extin- 
ga when time itself shall be no more. 
he youthful poetess turns her attention, 
therefore, to poetical reflections on what 
will happen to her when she is an angel. 
She will have wings, avd perhaps a lute; 
and when she turns over in her mind all the 
things that rhyme with wings and lutes, and 
remembers that when wings and lutes have 
been exhausted lyres and pinions will still 
remain behind, she feels that, come what 
may in the shape of French verbs, she is rich 
indeed. And accordingly heaven plays to 
the young poetess the part that the moon 
and disappointed affection play to the young 
poet. Itis obvious, from the nature of the 
subject, that she,can continue patiently much 
longer at it. Some authoresses never use 
y the topic at all. They go on all through. 
their lives belonging to what may, without. 
irreverence, be termed the lute-and-wing. 
school of feminine poetry. The occupation, 
is by no means in itself an unhealthy one for 
the young, and it is certainly much better 





for the head and heart to write about real 
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els than, like juvenile authors, to be 
scribbling about human angels in female 
dress. As compared with the latter pastime, 
the former is a noble and invigorating exer- 
cise; and youthful poetesses who are in the 
lute-and-wing line make up in high moral 
tone and in piety, what they want in va- 
riety and strength. 

The next stage in the history of versifica- 
tion is less natural, but a little more artistic. 
The young donkey-rider has learnt to ap- 
preciate the literary pleasure of metrieal 
composition. He has taught himself to ad- 
mire the feats in metre and in rhythm ac- 
complished by all the great poets whom he 
observes caracoling over Parnassus, and he 
does not see why his Pegasus should not 
perform the same. Henceforward he trots 
out his animal for the sake of making it 
jump, and not simply with a view of occu- 
pring himself as a blighted being ought. 

he old anxiety to be a lover gives place to 
the new desire of becoming a poet. He tries, 
one after the other, all the fences which 
others before him have taken, and contrives 
somehow or other to shamble over most of 
‘them with more er less satisfaction to him- 
self. _Minds begin by being receptive and 
impressionable long before they are produc- 
tive or original, and as philosophy is said to 
commence in wonder, poetry-making starts 
in admiration. The first step is to reproduce 
the poetical echoes that have been picked 
up from reading the poetry of bigger men. 
_A large number of great sentimentalists are 
remarkable for'a characteristic mannerism 
of their own. They have a peculiar trick 
and swing and rhythm which reappears 
time after time in their various literary 
achievements. Their admirer soon seizes it, 
and believes that it is in this that the secret 
of their excellence resides. Poetry is the art 
of cooking and serving up pleasing thoughts 
in a tasteful and effective way, and the young 
cultivator of the Muses knows, or thinks he 
knows, how to cook his hare long before he 
has caught it. His disposition to imitate 
is fostered by the real pleasure that success- 
ful imitation brings with it. Next to the 
pleasure of creating comes the genuine 

leasure of reproducing what other people 
hove created. Reproduction or imitation 
is, in fact, a sort of creation of a secondary 
order. The definition of poetry given b 
the first of ancient philosophers is that it is 
an art of imitating, by which he partly 
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means that it is the art of reproducing in 
language ideas which exist in nature or in 
the mind ; giving, in fact, to airy nothings a 
local habitation and a name. Young poets 
unfortunately have no airy nothings of their 
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own. They are obliged to borrow, not 
merely the principles of cooking, but the 
idea which isto be cooked. The process of 
recooking gives them a real artistic satis- 
faction, and if they were content to prac- 
tise it in private, it would be a valuable part 
of their literary training. The mistake the 
make is in hoping that the rechauffé whic 
they have so sincerely enjoyed making, the 
world at large will care to taste. If the re- 
chauffé were usually good of its kind, there 
would be less harm in their thinking so. 
But the parts of the style of great authors 
which they mcst commonly serve up are, as 
a rule, the most prominent, the most vulgar, 
and the most worthless. It is not unnatural 
that it should be so. Clever rhymes, or in- 
genious twists, or curious and involved ex- 
pressions take the firmest hold on the at- 
tention of those who are only half trained 
to discriminate between literary pearls and 
literary husks. The beauties of a thorough- 
ly artistic work, though patent to a skilled 
observer, are for a beginner far less patent 
than the mannerisms which deface it. Heqhas 
a dim sense that the thing is beautiful, and he 
thinks that the cause of the beauty is the one 
thing which, in ninety-nine cases out of a hun- 
dred, impairs and weakens it. Instead, there- 
fore, of a good rechauffé, he presents his gene- 
ration with a rechauffé that leaves out the 
subtle essence of the original, and repro- 
duces only the garlic and the pepper in enor- 
mous quantities. The errors of the authoress 
are not quite of the same description. She 
is too ambitious of creating startling effects. 
In ordinary cases women he not go through 
the intellectual fermentation that is a ne- 
cessary part of the literary training of men. 
They are simpler in their tastes and predi- 
lections ; and their comparative ignorance 
of the tricks of composition preserves them 
from half the fantastic extravaganges and 
mannerisms into which male poetasters tum- 
ble. They do not attempt as much as Phaeton 
or Icarus, and their failures are therefore 
less ludicrous and absurd. Having started 
in the lute-and-wing business early in life, 
they are quite content to continue in the 
humbler line of hymnological manufacture. 
Their imitative tendencies are amply satis- 
fied when they have mastered some of the 
more difficult rhymes of Mrs. Hemans or 
Mrs. Barrett Browning, and learnt that 
sweet evangel will rhyme to angel, that 
manna will go properly in harness with ho- 
sanna, that teraphim is a pleasing and in, 
nious match for seraphim, and that death’s 
gloomy portals may be made to - off op- 
posite to any number of immortals. 

As poetry depends for its success on the 
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t’s having something to say,and know- 
ing how to say it when he has got it, the don- 
key-rider on Parnassus finds himself in a per- 
petual dilemma. In the first place, he starts 
at the wrong end of the e. No amount 
of maneuvring in verse will ever make up 
for the absence of all subject-matter, and 
the poetaster is so anxious to mancuvre 
that, down to the end of his career, he goes 
on attitudinizing instead of thinking. After 
long and laborious practice he teaches him- 
self, like Blondin, to wheel his literary 
wheelbarrow on a tight-rope over the heads 
of his audience. But a literary wheelbarrow 
is not of much use as long as it has got no- 
thing in it except dewy showers and autumn 
flowers and moonlit bowers. Wheeling a 
whole cargo of them safely over from the 
beginning of a poem to the end is a poor 
occupation for a long life, and brings little 
credit or emolument to the performer. Con- 
sidering the rush that there is upon versifi- 
cation in the present age, it appears marvel- 
lous how very little substantial work is done. 
The only parallel is the case of modern ser- 
mons. In theory, parsons ought never to 
want matter for a sermon. The vicissitudes 
and varieties of life are infinite, human cha- 
racter is full of lights and shadows, and the 
topics with which religion might deal are as 
ilhmitable as the universe. In the presence 
of all this field for reflection and observa- 
tion, it seems almost a miracle that sermons 
should be uniformly monotonous, * dreary, 
and poverty-stricken. The same kind of 
mental and moral atrophy that attacks men 
who write sermons appears also to prey 
upon men who take to poetry making. How 
rational human beings can go on for years 

at either occupation without ever stum- 
bling up against a really og thing to say is 
purely unaccountable. The only explana- 
tion at, all conceivable is that they are so 
busy over the process of boiling their 
thoughts that they end by their forgetting 
that they ought to have thoughts, in the 
first instance, to put in the pot. It is pos- 
sible that in the present day men think less 
than they used to do. They live more in a 
crowd, and are less alone. Even education 
is conducted in a hurry and a bustle, almost 
at railway speed. It is no longer a neces- 
sary part of intellectual training that a gen- 
tleman should have meditated as well as 
studied, and should have lived, if one may 
use the expression, in the society of great 
authors as well as have galloped through some 
of their most notorious works. The proper 
penalty to inflict on authors of bad sermons 
and bad verses would be to transport them 
for a couple of ygars to solitary confinement 
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in acountry-house in the vicinity of a first- 
rate library. They would emerge from the 
salutary discipline wiser and less fluent men. 
We should have fewer new poems, and short- 
er sermons, but the world would not lose b 
the change a quarter of what the reforme 
and repentant criminals would gain. 

It is not a little singular that the poetasters * 
who have so few ideas do not really succeed 
in the rhythmical efforts to which they de- 
vote their exclusive attention. Great rhyth- 
mical ts seem to be dying out of the 
land. There are probably none in existence 
except Mr. Tennyson and Mr. Browning. 
The truth is that the same want of intellec- 
tual tension which prevents the donkey- 
rider on Parnassus from being instructive or 
edifying also prevents him from being tho- 
roughly successful in the musical and me- 
chanical part of his work. He can make 
rhymes if he cannot make ideds; but the 
rhymes he makes are, in general, rhymes 
and nothing more. Very few poets are 
born complete masters of rhythm. There is 
such a thing as a natural ear for it, as there 
is such a thing as a natural genius for mu- 
sic; but both require an equal amount of 
laborious cultivation. It is by slow degrees, 
and probably with much care and after a 
series of literary infanticides, that Mr. Ten- 
nyson has made himself a consummate lyri- 
cal performer. His earliest published: poems 
are removed by a long interval from the 
more perfect melody which his later produe- 
tions often display. What began only in 
imperfect promise has ended, in his case, 
with successful performance. Taste and 
melodious diction come to no man in his 
cradle. Horace himself, who boasts that the 
Muses visited him in his childhood, is care- 
ful to disavow all claim to the facility of 
Lucillis; and the genius which begins in 
facility, like all other genius, will not get 
far upon its journey without much trou- 
ble and self-culture. As _ the poeta 
ters of the age neither display thought 
nor cultivation, the question naturally oc- 
curs, what on earth is the good of them? 
The answer is that, after all, they may as 
well be bad poets as bad at anything else. 
The deficiency of vigour, of intellectual 
substance, and of patient cultivation which 
makes them worthless in literature, would 
make them equally unavailable .in other 
walks of life. They may as well write feeble 


poems as fail in business, or remain to the 
end of their lives weedy barristers or indif- 
ferent picture-painters. They do less harm 
to the world as they are, and, though they 
are a nuisance and an annoyance, no one 
who cares for the welfare of his fellow-crea- 
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tures would wish to see the donkey-riders 
on Parnassus take to donkey-riding in the 
Chuxch, or in commerce, or in Parliament. 
As they have been born irto the world, they 
must stand somewhere, and they may as well 
take up their position in the monthly maga- 
zines and on the dusty shelves of publishers. 


From The Examiner. 
THE FIRST BLOW AGAINST CHOLERA. 


THERE is every reason to expect that we 
shall hear more of Cholera next summer, 
and that it may come nearer home to us 
than it did last year. While politicians 
have been sitting in conference for the ar- 
rest or outlawry of the disease as a politi- 
cal offender, one of the most eminent of 
our English physicians has been ripening 
the fruits of his own study and experience, 
and he has within the last few weeks given 
them to the public in a little book of ‘ N otes 
on Cholera,’ which concerns the public very 
much. For in that small book of about a 
hundred lightly printed pages* there is 
given to the world what the foremost mem- 
bers of the medical profession are now 
readily accepting as the first true and com- 
plete explanation of the disease, which is 
moreover such a demonstration as immedi- 
ately excludes the method of treatment 
founded upon a mistaken theory hitherto 
dominant, the method which has actually 
aggravated danger, killed instead of cured. 
The first real blow struck against Cholera 
is the discovery of what it is. For the 
prion are its true antagonists, and 

nowledge of their enemy is the condition 
of successful battle. Some of our readers 
may remember that at the time of the chol- 
era epidemic in 1854, Dr. George Johnson, 
who was then, as now, physician to King’s 


to understand. The true doctrine of the’ 
nature of cholera is explained in his little 
book with a masterly clearness and cogency, 
is really unassailable by any rebutting facts, 
and will henceforth pass bodily into every 
good text-book upon the character and 
treatment of disease. 

The theory hitherto dominant has been 
that the worst symptoms of the disease are 
caused by the drain of fluid from the blood. 
The treatment, therefore, has been to check 
purging by opiates and astringents, and 
even to restore to the blood its lost constitu- 
ents by saline injections into the veins. 

But if this were so, it is argued, there 
would be some relation between the symp- 
toms of choleraic collapse and the loss of 
fluid by vomiting and purging. Yet the 
authority of all who have written upon 
cholera from much experience, in India and 
in Europe, affirms that there is no such di- 
rect relation ; that they often bear even an 
inverse ratio to one another. Cholera 
cases have been most malignant where 
there was least passage of fluid from the 
intestines. If there were any correspond- 
ence between loss of fluid and degree of 
collapse, it would still have to be shown 


| that they stood to each other in the relation 


of cause and effect, that they were not ef- 
fects of a common cause. But in fact, so 
far as there is any relation at all between 
the discharge of fluid from the system and 
the perit of collapse, it points to the exist- 
ence not of a direct but of an inverse ratio 
between them. 

Again, if the collapse in cholera be caused 
by the watery constituents of the blood, 
it should have such symptoms as an exces- 
sive drain of fluid from the blood is known 
usually to produce. The collapse caused 
by a profuse drain from the blood is marked 
by a small and frequent pulse, pale skin, 
dim sight, and singing in the ears ;"symp- 
toms so much increased by the erect pos- 
ture, that in extreme cases the raising of 





College Hospital, and whose credit stood 
high in his profession for important origi- 


the head, even fora moment, from the pil- 
low causes fainting. The collapse of chol- 





nal additions that had been made by him to 
the known pathology of disease of the kid- 
ney, strongly supported, by results of -his 


own hospital experience, the treatment of 


era is quite different from this. There is 
the peculiar blueness and coldness, with 
other symptoms indicating interference 
with aeration of the blood; and the patient, 


cholera with castor oil. He spoke with | whose skin is blue and icy cold, with a pulse 
knowledge and with reason, though he is| hardly perceptible, is often able tc stand 
now convinced that he often gave excessive | up, and even walk. Several authors have 


quantities of castor oil. Upon what path 
ot inquiry he was travelling when he made 
that recommendation we are now quite able 


* Notes on Cholera, its Nature and Treatment 


By George Johnson, M. D., Lond., Professor of 


Medicine in King’s College, London, 


expressed their surprise at the amount of 
muscular exertion of which even a cold 
and pulseless patient is capable. Again, 


the patient, exhausted by drain from the 
-| blood, whether of water alone or of the 
blood constituents, slowly recovers strength. 
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A cholera patient who recovers is himself 
ain in afew days. “I have seen,” says 
r. Grainger, “ a man stand at his door on 

Wednesday, who on Monday was in per- 
fect collapse ;” and a professional observer 
of the disease in India speaks of recoveries 
from cholera as “almost as sudden and 
complete as in cases of patients who are 
resuscitated after suspension of animation 
from submersion in water.” 

Again, compare results of treatment, in 
collapse through drain of liquid from the 
blood and in collapse through cholera. In 
one case wine or brandy will soon cause 
improvement of the pulse and visibly assist 
recovery. Give them in the collapse of 
cholera, as they have been given freely and 
boldly, and the patient will even grow 
colder, his pulse diminish in volume and 
power, apparently as a direct result of the 
stimulant. Or again, no sane physician 
would order venesection as a remedy for 
collapse from a drain upon the blood, yet it 
has been a puzzle to physicians in India, 
that blood-letting in cholera does not pro- 
duce syncope, but often a relief that seems 
miraculous. A man struck by cholera was 
brought to one physician unable to move a 
limb and, except that he could speak and 
breathe, to touch and sight a corpse. Free 
bleeding enabled him in half an hour to 
walk home with his friends. Sir Ranald 
Martin tells how his farrier major was re- 
ported dying of cholera, and he found, 
using the language of the theory now hap- 
pily disposed of, “ that during the night he 
had been drained of all the fluid portion 
of his blood.” Sir Ranald opened a vein. 
The blood oozed at first like a dark treacle, 
presently flowed freely, of its own natural 
red colour, and he who had been dying a 
moment before stood up and said, ‘ Sir, you 
have made a new man of me.’ 

Such experience, which represents the 
rule, not the exception, is utterly incompa- 
tible with the old doctrine that loss of blood, | 
or of constituents of blood, is the cause of | 
the fatal collapse in cholera. In the chol-| 
era epidemic of 1849 the cases brought 
into King’s College Hospital were treated, 
in accordance with accepted doctrine, by lib- 
eral doses of brandy and opium, to stimu- 
late the circulation and to check discharge. 
Under this treatment the mortality was 
very great, and it was changed for an ad- 
ministration of large quantities of salt and 
water. This excited frequent vomiting 
and rather increased the purging, but it in- 
creased the number of recoveries. Qbser- 
vation of the results of these two opposite 
modes of treatment produced the train of 
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thought which led Dr. George Johnson, 
when he himself had charge of the hospital 
during the epidemic of 1854, to act on his 
conclusion that the commonly received the-. 
ory of choleraic collapse is erroneous. _ He 
gave emetics and purgatives with fair suc- 
cess, and in all cases of premonitory symp- 
toms in medical officers, pupils, nurses, or 
other patients of the hospital, he gave cas- 
tor oil, a treatment invariably followed by 
recovery. During the epidemic of 1849, 
several nurses and patients so seized had 
been promptly treated by opiates, passed 
into collapse, and died. 

In a number of the British Medical Jour- 
nal, Mr. Watkins tells that having observ- 
ed in 1854 the mortality under treatment 
by opium, at a time when the epidemic was 
increasing both in number of cases and se- 
verity, he treated twenty-one cases by re- 
peated doses of castor oil, and nineteen re- 
covered. His colleague treated seven cases 
by full doses of opium, and every one died. 

The morbid poison which is the exciting 
cause of cholera, and which may enter the 
blood either through the lungs or through 
the stomach, causes also that copious secre- 
tion from the mucous membrance of the 
stomach and bowels, by which nature en- 
deavours to get rid of the perilous intruder. 
The secretion is, probably, as much a part 
of the natural process of cure as the eru 
tion on the skin in case of small-pox. At 
any rate, no patient ever recovered from 
small-pox without the appearance of the 
eruption, and no patient ever recovered 
from cholera without some vemiting and 
purging. ° 

he blue skin, the more or less hurried 
and difficult breathing, the coldness and the 
great diminution of the volume. and force 
of the pulse in choleraic collapse, point, 
says Dr. Johnson, to the great central fact 
“that the passage of blood through the 
lungs from the right to the left side of the 
heart is, in a greater or less degree, imped- 
ed.” This fact is also demonstrated by the 
appearances observed in the heart, blood- 
vessels, and lungs after death. The right 
side of the heart, and the pipes leading 
thence to the lungs, are filled, often dis- 
tended, with blood; the left side of the 
heart’is almost or entirely empty. The 
tissue of the lungs is pale and dense, con- 
taining less than the usual amount of blood 
and air. That is the state of things when 
death has occurred from collapse; and, on 
the other hand, there is a great engorge- 
ment of the lungs when death has occurred 
in the febrile stage which often follows re- 
action. In the state of collapse, venesec- 
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tion, by relieving the over-distension of the 
right cavities of the heart, restores to them 
their contractile power. And it is this im- 

diment to passage of blood through the 
ungs that, reducing the flow through the 
arteries to a minimum, causes shrinking of 
the skin, collapse of the features, and sink- 
ing of the eyeballs by reason of the more 
or less complete emptiness o. the branches 
of the artery that brings them their supply 
of blood. 

But what is the cause of this blockade of 
the circulation ? Not mechanical thicken- 
ing by loss of fluids, for we have seen how 
untenable that notion is. And the occur- 
rence of collapse 1s often remarkable for 
suddenness. Sir William Burnet, in his Re- 
port on Cholera in the Black Sea Fleet, 
gives the account of a surgeon who says, 
“the attacks were in many instances so 
sudden, that many men fell as if they had 
drunk the concentrated poison of the upas 
tree.” Blood-thickening by drain of fluid 
can not happen thus in a minute or two. 
Thickening there is, but as a necessary con- 
sequence, not as a cause, of the arrest of 
circulation in the vessels that convey the 
blood from the right side of the heart into 
the lungs. Dr. George Johnson’s explana- 
tion of the stoppage is, that the poison of 
the disease, having entered into the blood, 
acts as an irritant upon the muscular tissue, 
as is shown by the painful cramps it occa- 
sions; that it thus acts in producing con- 
traction of the minute capillary vessels of 
the lungs into which the heart injects the 
blood for aeration, and that the result of 
this contraction is entirely to arrest or to 
impede the flow of the blood through the 
lungs, whence it should pass revivified into 
the arterial system. 

We need not dwell upon further evi- 
dence that this arrest of blood at its en- 
trance to the lungs is the true cause of 
the collapse in cholera, or on the way in 
which the chemistry of life will be affected 
7 impediment to aeration of the blood. 

he blood in cholera is black and thick 
only during the stage of collapse, as a sim- 
ple consequence of the deficient supply of 
oxygen. One curious fact, however, Dr. 
Johnson mentions, and shows how exactly 
it confirms his theory. While other secre- 
tions fail, that of milk, during collapse from 
cholera, remains abundant. This has been 
observed by others, and variously account- 
ed for. The explanation now given is that 
the chief constituents of milk, — casein, 
sugar, oil, and water,—may be obtained 
from the blood without the addition of oxy- 


gen. 





The fact that immediate but not perma- 
nent relief has been obtained by hot injec- 
tions into the veins, this theory accounts 
for by the mechanical action of the fluid in 
diluting the irritant poison, and the effect of 
its heat in overcoming for a little time the 
contractile force of the capillaries. 

The last link in the chain of the argu- 
ment is evidence of the presence of a mor- 
bid poison in the blood as cause of cholera. 
But this fact is generally admitted, and the 
evidence by which it is supported we will 
take for granted. So we come to what is 
the main question for the public. If this 
be, as it surely is, the true theory of the 
action of cholera poison, of what practical 
use is it? It teaches the physician to walk 
in the light where he has hitherto walked 
in the dark. It tells him how to assist na- 
ture, and how he may avoid interferi 
with the process by which nature herse 
labours towards cure. 


DIPLOMATIC LATIN. 


Str, — It cannot be generally known that 
the Holy Father, not content with publicly 
eulogizing the Emperor Napoleon, has 
honoured him with a Brief of the most 
gratifying kind, to a copy of which I have 
had access through the kindness of a digni- 
tary of the Roman Church. Not being 
bound to secrecy, but rather the contrary, 
I have no conscientious doubts about trans- 
mitting the document to you. I should just 
say, however, that since my venerable in- 
formant returned to Ireland I have been a 
little shaken as to its genuineness, by re- 
flection upon certain familiar turns which 
occur here and there in the otherwise ex- 
cellent Latin, and which remind me both of 
the vulgar tongue and of the fine Roman 
manner of the greatly esteemed copyist 
himself. I seem now to remember, too, at 
leave-taking, a certain venerable eye-twin- 
kle, which may have been half shame or 
half pleasure, but that I hope is fancy. 
With this caution I append the letter, and 
am, &c., F. F. F. 


Pius to Napoleon. 


Noster fili, natu et caritate major. Non pos- 
sumus vincere nostrum desiderium informandi 
te quanti #stimamus tuas amabiles expressiones 
versus Catholicam Ecclesiam et nos ipsos. Non 
possumus abstinere dicendo quantum diligimus 
te. Non possumus silere circa spes quas wdifi- 
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caus super te. O pende pluralem, et id “non 
possumus’”’ quod est semper currens in meo 
capite! Cupio expandere me ipsum in singu- 
larli. Mi carissime ‘ili, tu es Catholicissimus 
et Christianissimus Imperator ut unquam fuit. 
Quam appellavi te Judam Iscariotam, meus 
stomachus fuit ex ordine, et habes nullam 
notionem quantum ego suffero quum id est 
casus. Cape nullam notitiam. Et infacto, 
Judas fuit tristis pro facinore quod commiserat, 
et pependit se; dum tu, mi digne fili, non es, 
quod ego unquam audivi, in minimo gradu 
tristis, nec, usque ad hoc tempus, pependisti te. 
Ergo analogia non it super omnes quatuor, et 
foret absurda. Simili modo, nunquam, non 
nunquam vocabo te Pontium Pilatum, nam 
Pilatus erravit per ignorantiam, sed tu es in 
omnibus rebus excellenter bene informatus, flos 
altissims sapientiz. Habeo bonem mentem 
dicere tibi secretum: habeo parvam ideam in 
meo capite. Sed ne repete eam. Vellem 
aliquo die vel alie facere te Sanctum. Sed 
redire ad nostros oves. Volo interea precari te 
linquere tuos milites paullum amplits in hac 
urbe. Sunt tam amabiles! Et, ut potes bene 
supponew, idea dandi sursum meam mollem 
Apostolicam sellam hic, ad meum tempus vite, 
est confusé displicens. Dicam tibi quid; sub 
hance parvam conditionem, quanquam odi pere- 
rinans, et expecto esse terribiliter eger, ibo ad 

assiliam coronare te. Illic! Non possumus 
—confunde id, volo dicere non possum — dicere 
pulchrius quam illud. Da et cape. Vive et 
permitte vivere. Habeo nullas novitates, ex- 
ceptis quibusdam particularibus tumultfs fide- 
lium in Barletta, qui ut ‘exemplar fidei natura- 
liter calefecit meum paternum vetus cor, et 
spero titillabit tuum in quodam gradu. Traxe- 
runt deorsum ministrorum domos sicut hilari- 
tas, et flagellaverunt unum aut duo hereticos ; 
vix satis quidem. Et nune, vetus sodalis, ad 
Deum. Plus potestatis tuo cubito. Sperans 
replicationem ad tuam matutinissimam con- 
venientiam, 

Maneo semper 
Tuus affectionatus vetus Pater, 


P. P. 
Amor mea carissima fili Imperatrici. Si 
unquam fuit Sancta in crinolind, illa est. — Ez- 
aminer. 


From The London Review. 
OUR LAUREATES. 


In looking down the list of Poets Laure- 
ate, from Chaucer to Tennyson, one is at a 
loss to conceive.on what principle of selec- 
tion they were raised to their office. It is 
true that some of the earlier amongst them 
were not known by that precise epithet, but 
they all held a post as king’s versifiers, and 
received marks of the royal favour. One, 





like Chaucer at Woodstock, was lodged in 
a goodly mansion assigned him by the 
Court, with a comfortable little pension of 
twenty marks, equalling £240 a year of our 
money. Another received, with his salary, 
an annual allowance of ruby wine fresh 
from the royal cellars; and a third, though 
he never wore a crown of bay leaves, was 
chosen, like Skelton, from among the poete 
laureati of the “ Unyversite of Oxenforde,” 
and called in plain English “ Jaureat poete.” 
Such was-the phrase applied by Edward 
IV. to John Kaye, and by Chaucer to his 

eat contemporary Petrarch, whose crown- 
ing in the Capitol at Rome was the talk of 
all’ Europe. Princes, nobles, and senators, 
in the pomp and splendour of medieval 
costume, had marched before him ; patrician 
youths arrayed in green and scarlet flung 
garlands of fragrant flowers on his path; 


‘the chief magistrate, one -of the Colouna 


family, seated on a throne with the laurel 
crown in his hand, listened to the poet’s dis- 
course on Virgil, and then placed on his 
brows the unfading diadem, of which the 
very name reminded the wearer of that 
Laura who had been his inspiration and his 
theme. To present to the senator a sonnet 
in praise of Rome, to move in gorgeous 
procession to the Vatican, and pay homage 
to its august occupant, and to suspend the 
laurel wreath before the shrine of St. Peter, 
was the natural conclusion of this novel and 
striking pageant. Two hundred and fifty 
ss later, it would have been repeated in 
onour of Tasso; but just as he had learned 
from Clement VIII. that this high distine- 
tion was in store for him, he departed hence 
to receive at other hands a better and 
brighter crown. 
me, in those ages, knew which of her 
sons was worthy of the laurel; and this is 
per what England does not seem to 
ave known till of late. During four cen- 
turies it appears to have been purely acci- 
dental whether the nation’s poet should be 
a bright genius or a venal scribbler. Chau- 
cer, the soldier, the ambassador, the ro- 
mancer, the father of English poetry, was 
succeeded by Scogan, Kaye, and Barnard, 
whose names are now almost forgotten. 
John Skelton, the “royal orator,” was bet- 
ter known for his learning than his fancy, 
and, though a priest, he satirized Wolsey 
and other over-fed churchmen of his time. 
Edmund Spenser (informally indeed, but 
in a way that seems to have been recog- 
nised) took his place, richer with his 
“verses dipped in dew of Castalie ” — 
his “ Shepherd’s Calendar” and “ Faery 
Queene ” — than with his 3,000 acres out of 
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the forfeited estate of the Earl of Desmond. 
Lord Chatham's sister used often to say of 
that “Faery Queene” that it was the only 
thing her illustrious brother knew accurate- 
ly. If the lofty and cultivated Daniel had 
not been made Laureate when Shakespeare 
was in the zenith of his fame, he would 
have formed no unworthy link between 
Spenser and “ rare Ben Jonson.” Jonson’s 
career as Laureate began 4n the year 
Shakespeare died; and it must be granted 
that “ Catiline’s Conspiracy” and “ Drink 
to me only with thine Eyes” would alone 
suffice to vindicate their author's claim to 
the post he held. But what shall we say 
of his successor? Did not Sir William 
Davenant write tragedies that make one 
laugh and comedies that make one cry? Did 
he not pen his frivolous masks while Milton 
composed “ Comus,” or dictated that immor- 
tal epic which, with much difficulty, as Eli- 
jah Fenton says, he succeeded in having 
icensed for the press, and could sell the co 
for no more than fifteen pounds? Sir Wil 
liam Davenant fought bravely in the royal 
cause, and returned from exile at the Res- 
toration to reap his reward, while Milton 
died before he had received the whole of the 
a price stipulated for “ Paradise Lost.” 

“Glorious John” came next. But Dry- 
den is not such a favourite with us as with 
Halcro in the “ Pirate.” We have no sym- 
pathy with one who celebrated the praises 
of Cromwell, Charles II., and James IL, by 
turns, with equal fervour. Of his genius 
there can be no doubt, and of his obscenity 
none either. It was far less disgraceful to 
him to be beaten by the hired ruffians of 
Lord Rochester, when returning from his 
coffee-house in Covent-garden, than to be 
dismissed from his office of Poet Laureate 
by William of Orange. He would, no 
doubt, have written birthday odes in his 
honour as readily as for either of his pre- 
decessors, and would certainly have pro- 
duced much better ones than any Laureate 
who succeeded him during a hundred and 
twenty years. But his venality deserved 
retribution, and found it.~ His 2300 a year 
tooks wings and fled, and Shadwell, the butt 
of his satire, the hero of “ MacFlecknoe,” 
and the Og of “ Absalom and Achitophel,” 
wore the wreath of laurel that had been 
torn from his brows. Shadwell, Dryden’s 
enemy, was soon succeeded by Nahum Tate, 
Dryden’s friend. But friend. and foe were 
alike unworthy to stand in his place. Tate 
had written parts of “ Absalom and Achi- 
tophel,” which were evidently inferior to 
the rest, though revised by the master- 
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those jackals that hunt with the lions of lit- 
erature. The poet’s crown next fell to 
Nicholas Rowe. His tragedies are toler- 
able, if any can be called so which are 
mere imitations of a classic and unnatural 
style. As to Eusden, another Laureate in 
the time of George I., and in the time, be 
it remarked, of Alexander Pope, his name 
is now scarcely known. He bequeathed 
his laurels to Colly Cibber, whose chief 
qualifications for the task of poet consisted 
in his writing prose comedies, managing a 
theatre well, and publishing an amusing ac- 
count of his own life, with all its bustle 
and frivolity, stage-anecdotes, and graphic 
sketches of actors and actresses. 


“ Know, Eusden thirsts no more for sack or 
praise ; 
He sleeps among the dull of ancient days. 
Thou, Gabber! thou his laurel shalt support ; 
Folly, my son, has stilla friend at Court.” 


Kings, it is was said, used to have both a 
fool and a poet, but Cibber conveniently 
united the two offices in one. 

The honour of the Laureateship was fast 
declining, and William Whitehead was not 
likely to retrieve it. Pity that he had not a 
place in the “ Dunciad,” where, by the side 


poppy on his brows!” Thomas Warton 
just broke the fall of the Laureates, and 
enriched our literature with a valuable 
“ History of English Poetry ;” but the line 
reached its lowest degradation in Henry J. 
Pye. He was Laureate while, in the 
language of Byron, the last hopes of desert- 
ed poetry slept with pious Cowper, and 
not then only, but during the last ten years 
of Cowper’s sad but poetic life at Olney. 
Till 1818, he disgraced our century; and 
the meanest rhymer in a poet’s corner could 
ask with justice — J 


“Why should J faint when all with patience 
hear, 
And Laureate Pye sings more than twice a 
year 2” 


Sometimes he was called “Spartan Pye,” 
on account of his translation of the Odes 
of the Spartan Tyrtewus. They were inten- 
ded prineipally to inspire the militia with 
valour in the event of an invasion, but had 
no more effect on military minds than the ser- 
mon which a clergyman translated from St. 
Chrysostom, and was surprised to find that 
the congregation were not struck by its elo- 

uence. e experiment, however, was 





hand ; and he has been well called one of 
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at Warley Common and at Barham Downs 
by the adjutants at the head of five different 
regiments, each in its camp. Great results 
were expected, but, before the reading was 
half over, the front ranks and all the men 
within verse-shot dropped their arms, and 
were found fast asleep. Thus Spartan Pye 
lulled England to repose, and, not content 
with translating Tyrteus, he also rendered 
into his mother tongue a German tale, which 
was a sort of “ Blue Beard” full of dia- 
blerie Tudesque, and induced Lady Diana 
Beauclerc to illustrate the silly words of a 
silly subject with her elegant pencil. 
“ The pie began to open ; the birds began 
to sing,” has been reversed in the case of 
this maudlin minstrel. When Henry J. Pye 
had closed his lips for ever, a better race of 
Laureates succeeded. Southey sang well, 
Wordsworth better, Tennyson best of all. 
They have disdained to offer to royalty pe- 
riodical and fulsome birthday odes. They 
have addressed the reigning prince when 
and how they pleased, and not the ‘Sover- 
eign only, but any member of the royal 
family who seemed to call for a welcome, 
an epithalamium, or an epitaph. One im- 
perishable “ book of song” was dedicated 
in the sweetest verse to Fictoria— the re- 
vered, the beloved —sixteen years ago, 
When the throstle called through wild 
March, and “the sun-lit almond blossom” 
was shaking all about her palace walls at 
Osborne. "Phe “ Tdylls of the King” (in a 
subsequent edition to the first) were in- 
scribed to “the silent father of our kings 
to be,” and the “ Welcome to Alexandra ” 
met the daughter of a long line of Da- 
nish princes ere she touched our shores. 
England has now but two great poets, and 
the Laureate is one of them. His fame is 
ever increasing, for he combines the preci- 
sion of the correct school of Queen Anne 
with much of the fire and freedom of the 
Elizabethan poets. Weshall have no more 
e Eusdens and Cibbers; the Laureates hence- 
forth will be chosen because Nature’s own 








a hand has moulded them for the office ; and 
when Tennyson shall resign his green and 

F stainless wreath, it will, we may be pretty 

sure, be worn by one more resembling 

28 Chaucer and Spenser than either White- 

a- head or Pye. 
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From The Examiner. 

o- ‘ Two Months on the Tobique, New 

. Brunswick. An Emigrant’s Journal, 





TWO MONTHS ON THE TOBIQUE. 
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PRIVATE diaries of travel are not often 
very interesting, and their value is likely to 
be very slight indeed if they do not see the 
light for fifteen years, and if in the interval 
the districts they describe have often been 
traversed by. others and, by the advance of 
civilization, have ceased to be strange and 
dangerous localities. Yet this little book.is 
well worth reading. It tells the adventures 
of a young emigrant who, after spending 
seven years in the Australian bush, went in 
1851 to explore the wildest part of New 
Brunswick, then little known or thought of 
as a place of settlement. He died a few 
years after, and now his friends publish 
selections from the letters and diaries penned 
only for their private reading, rightly “ye 
in them a story of patient endurance an 
of energetic battling with difficulties that 
many must be the better for reading. 

. The traveller reached New Brunswick in 
September, 1851. On the 25th of the 
month he reached the mouth of the Tobique. 
He worked his way along its course ‘for 
three weeks in a small canoe, with a 
single attendant, then established himself, in 
a wigwam for two months, and in the mid- 
dle of December, when the Tobique had 
become quite frozen over, used it as a road 
for getting back to the civilized, or rather 
to the white man’s world again. The red 
men he found almost as civilized as the 
European settlers. This is the description 
of one of his halting-places: 


Michelle’s hut is neatly built and painted, and 
consists of aroom about fourteen feet square, 
with the usual stove in the middle, where the 
family live, and another smaller room which is 
given to me, neatly floored and the windows 
farnished with glazed sashes. The furniture 
consists of a chair and a table with afew trunks 
and boxes ; I have spread my blankets in the 
corner on the boards. Round the walls are 
hung some of the gowns and shawls of the 





squaw (I was going to say lady) of thé house, - 


whom I hear cénversing quietly with her hus- 
band in the next room, in their own soft-sound- 
ing language, especially soft when spoken in 
the gentle tones of thesquaws. Indeed it must 
be a language strangely deficient in melodious 
capabilities which sounds not sweet and soft 
from a woman’s lips when she speaks quietly. 
The village consists of two rows of houses, 
about twenty in number; between themrYis the 
village green where, in fine weather, before their 
doors family-parties are cooking their meals at 
bright fires. There is a chapel and burial- 
guound in which the graves are simply marked 
with a cross, and there is also some little land 
fenced in, and in a measure cultivated ; but the 
Indians have no great genius for agriculture. 
This village is perched on a high bank in the 








1851. ‘Smith, Elder, and Co. 








angle formed by the junction of the Tobique 
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with the St. John, commanding a very pretty 
view down the river and of the high hills be- 
yond. It has altogether surprised me, as I had 
no idea of the extent to which the Indians are 
actually civilized, being in many instances good 
tradesmen, with a correct (in fact a very keen ) 
appreciation of the value of money, talking 
English well and flueatly, and having hardly 
more, if so much of the savage as the peasantry 
in some of the remoter parts of England, and 
still more Ireland, among the mountains of 
which may be found perhaps as complete savages 
asany in the world. 


This is the hut thai the traveller built for 
himself, with the assistance of two men, who 
went up for afew days for the purpose, by 
the side of the river, and on the edge of a 
vast, desolate forest : 


A building ten feet square; the walls formed 
in the first place of three big logs laid on each 
other; against these are placed upright split 
cedar planks, three on one side, straight up — on 
the other slanting inwards against the roof, car- 
ried from the upright side to the upper log on 
the opposite side. The chimney consists of an 
opening between the roof and the upright side 
—beneath this opening and against the logs 
themselves the fire is lighted. hy the place 
is not forthwith burnt down is a problem I can- 
not yet solve, and probably never shall, as the 
most experienced can only answer ,that “ they 
don’t know, only it never does.” As for the 
door, it is a little hole left in the side—a 
blanket hung over it outside keeps the wind out 
more effectually than would a door of solid 
materials. Opposite the fire a spar divides off 
the “bedroom,” which consists of a layer of 
spruce boughs in the corner; on these are 
spread my blankets; in the other stand three 
barrels, containing my supplies of pork, bis- 
cuits, flour, tea, sugar, and sundries. Stuck 
round the walls are knives, bags, articles of 
clothing, &c. ; buckets, pots, and pans complete 
the furniture. The inhabitant of this little den 
is clothed in a red flannel shirt and coarse 
homespun trowers, mocassins on his feet, a 
broad belt round his waist, in which is stuck a 
large sheath knife and a pouch for bullets, &c. 


Very interesting is the traveller’s account 
of his solitary life. At the end of four 
weeks he tired of it, but found himself 
snow-bound. The river was not yet frozen 
over, but the winter had made the ground 
impassable. : 


Hour after hour, day after day, week after 
week, pass and leave me in my forest home, a 
prisoner in solitude unbroken. If my healéh 


fails, none tohelp me; if mys pirits sink, none 
to cheer me; if I wander away into the wilder- 
ness and die, none will ever know my fate. De- 
pendent only on my own resources and on God, 


COUNT VON BISMARK’S LAST MOVE. 


It is a wild, almost dreamlike sort of existence. 
Shut out from the human race, I know nothin 
of what passes— wars and convulsions 0 
society, desolation, aid pestilence may be abroad, 
on the face of the earth, and not a whisper 


‘would reach me here. But if the body here be . 


active, neither is the mind idle. The philoso- 
pher who exists but in meditation on abstract 
truths should retire into the depths of an Am- 
erican forest, where the very wilderness around 
him would teach him truths he knew not of, 
would murmur mighty secrets in his ear. To 
these truths, these secrets whispered in the in- 
expressible voice which seems to belong to the 
ancient forest, as do its restless heaving, its un- 
ceasing roar to the ocean — have I been listen- 
ing in my seclusion till I almost look on the 
trees as living, sentient beings, attributing a 
different character to each. The sturdy maple, 
with his crooked limbs, standing, as it were, with 
his arms akimbo, defying the storm ; the huge, 
gloomy hemlock, rearing himself towards 
Heaven like a vast tower, and seeming to shed 
a gloom over the forest beneath from his dark, 
stern face ; the tall and graceful spruce, point- 
ing to the skies, with upraised finger, like a 
prophetess; the malignant, ungainly cedar, 
flinging itself about in all sorts of uncouth at- 
titudes, like an idle school-boy, an unmitigated 
nuisance, a bore—all are my acquaintances, 
my companions, my antagonists, my servants, 
and my teachers. 


The book is the well-written journal of 
two months of real Robinson Crusoedom. 


“From The Spectator. 
COUNT VON BISMARK’S LAST MOVE. 


Ir is impossible to resist the conviction 
that Count von Bismark means war — war 
on a great scale and for a mighty stake. 
He has suddenly carried his a with 
Austria out of the bounds of Holstein, and 
demanded for his master, almost in so many 
words, the sovereignty of North Germany. 
It has been reported for some days that the 
King of Prussia, in accepting the necessity 
of war, declared it should be waged for 
more than Holstein, and Count von Bis 
mark has now announced that resolve to the 
German people. Austria had already de- 
manded that the Diet should decide on the 

ropriety of Prussian armaments, when the 
Rocuher on the 9th inst. unexpectedly gave 
a new turn to the game. On that day the 
Prussian representative at Frankfort formal- 
ly demanded that the Diet should at once 
consider a proposition to convoke a Ger- 





Tyet can pass away my time thus cheerfully. 
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COUNT VON BISMARK’S LAST MOVE. 


frage, and then transfer to the new body its 
own powers. The proposal fell like a bomb- 
shell in every German capital. For an in- 
stant it was regarded as an appeal to the 
Revolution, but a moment’s thought dis- 
pelled thisxidea, and explained the motive 
of the new strategy. It was intended only 
to paralyze the minor Powers of Germany, 
and extend the area of the already accept- 
ed conflict. Count von Bismark wants no 
absolute Parliament elected by universal 
suffrage, for though it might, and if we 
may judge by the analogy of 1848 it prob- 
ably would, enthrone a Hohenzollern, it 
certainly would also limit his constitutional 
wer. But he ran no risk whatever, and 
new that he ran none. The members of 
the Diet at Frankfort are not elected by the 
States they represent, but nominated by 
their Princes, cannot depart from their in- 
structions, and do not proceed by debate. 
The Diet is in fact a congress, in the 
dpilomatic and not in the American sense. 
The Princes of course have ho wish to be 
swept into nothingness by a revolutionary 
wave, and their representatives therefore 
are hostile to the proposition, only the two 
Dukes of Mecklenburg supporting the Prus- 
sian idea. Those two probably like it as 
little as their brethren, but the steady poli- 
cy of their House has been t ensure their 
own absolute power, and with it their im- 
mense Crown lands, by acting on all occa- 
sions as feudatories of Berlin. The vote, 
though adverse, was received by the Pre- 
mier without dissatisfaction, for his object 
had been attained. He had announced to 
Austria that she must fight or surrender all 
hope of German influence, and to the peo- 
ple of Germany that his object was not 
only Holstein, but unity. That announce- 
ment paralyzes the Princes. They cannot 
fight without their subjects’ consent, and 
their subjects look to a union of North Ger- 
many as Americans look to the ultimate 
ownership of the continent on which they 
reside. They will not fight against it, or 
consent that their Princes should fight, and 
Austria, while forced into war, is stripped 
at a blow of her natural. allies. The 
Kaiser is compelled to choose between an 
avowed retreat from Germany or war, and 
there can scarcely remain a doubt as to the 
choice he will make. Indeed it is already 
made in the demand that Prussia should de- 
mobilize her army, a demand which was 
either a folly unworthy of statesmanship, or 
@ serious menace, and which has alread 
been met by Prussia with a formal refusal, 
followed up by the statement, which always 
precedes a great Continental war, that 
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Prussia considers Austrian armaments as 
levied against herself. 

After that the preservation of peace is a 
mere possibility, and Prussia enters the war 
with two most important advantages — the 
sympathy of North Germans, and the right, if 
she wins, to insist on the “reform of the 
Federation.” The King in fact plays his 
game not for a ducal coronet, but an Im- 
perial Crown, and plays it without the 
chance of resistance from those who are to 
become his subjects. The hope of an ulti- 
mate union is so dear to most German 
hearts, that even the Prussian Liberals are 
constrained to respect the politician who 
dares strike hard for the prize, and if the 
Prussian Chamber assembled to-morrow it 
would, if the journals may be trusted, vote 
first that Bismark should be dismissed, and 
next that his policy should be carried on. 
The next step will be to pardon him for the 
sake of his policy, and we may yet see the 
Prussian Chamber eagerly voting support 
to the man who, while suspending the na- 
tional Constitution, promises to enlarge the 
national bounds. And indeed it is hard 
even for Englishmen not to acknowledge 
that they have been unjust to Count 
von Bismark. The man’s policy is detest- 
able, but his objects are great, his plans ade- 
quate, and his ability marvellous. A mere 
quireen, trained only to second-rate di- 
plomacy, he has raised himself to the abso- 
lute sway of a kingdom, which no sooner 
obeys him than he begins to turn it into an 
empire. If he succeeds he will have ful- 
filled the most cherished desire of his coun- 
try,— accomplished for Germany all, save 
freedom, which Cavour secured for the Ital- 
ian people. Doubtless he is a lower man 
than the great Italian who knew so well the 
power latent in free institutions, and who 
dying refused to govern with a state of 
siege ; but he has much larger means, and 
he uses them with at least equal daring. 
The man who in his position can at once 
govern Prussia, keep down the Liberals, 
compel Liberals to admire him, defy the 
Austrian army, outwit the Austrian diplo- 
matists, and either face or conciliate the 
Emperor Napoleon, must be, whatever his 
faults or his demerits, a man of statesman- 
like brain. He may lose his game even 
now, for he has made a mistake in alienating 
the Liberals, and Austria can by surrender- 
ing Venetia break almost loose from the 
toils, but so far he has played it with a skill 
almost worthy the magnificence of the 
stake. If there were the slightest ground 
to believe that the work once accomplished 
he would restore the liberties of Prussia, thé 
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sympathies of Great Britain would yet be 


on his side. The.union of North Germany 
is not offensive to Englishmen, and the lib- 
eration of Venice is decidedly satisfactory, 
while it is not forgotten that Austria is now 
the great Catholic power. There is, too, a 
curious dislike in the British middle-class 
mind for the little German States which 
would be heartily gratified by their complete 
extinction. Why it should exist as it does, 
among people who never travel and know 
next to nothing of Germany, is inexplicable ; 
but it does, and might under other circum- 
stances be a strong impelling force. The 
British mind is actually irritated at hearing 
people whose territories are scarcely larger 
than a Scotch Duke’s estate called ruling 
powers, and they would hear of the absorp- 
tion of Hesse or the annexation of Olden- 
burg with a mysterious sense of glee. For 
the moment, however, a dislike of Prussia, 
born of her conduct during the Danish war, 
overbears the chronic suspicion of Catholics, 
the usual favour for audacity, and even the 
otherwise poisiasiscul sympathy with the Ital- 
ians. Austria, it is evident, will at the be- 
ginning of the war receive the moral sup- 
port of Great Britain, and will, we hope, for 
the sake of Enrope, benefit by it as much 
as Denmark did. She does but pay for 
her sins, aifd her victory would at once 
threaten Italy, reinvigorate the Papacy, and 
place the coustiiution of Hungary once 
more in hopeless abeyance. She is almost 
for the first time in her history in the right 
in this struggle, but to sympathize deeply 
with a Power which has been for centuries 
the consistent foe of freedom, which even 
now holds down three of her countries by 
mere terror, and which has only been pro- 
voked to battle by fear of losing her share 
of unjust spoil, would be, for Liberals at all 
events, a grave political error. They can- 
not sympathize with Count von Bismark, 
but they can at least wish that in the con- 
flict of Powers Italy may regain her own, 
that while the ruffians squabble fair Una 
may escape. 


From The London Review. 
fe GOING INTO TRAINING. 


Nowapays one can scarcely take up 
the morning paper without finding in one 
column at least some allusion to an athletic 
contest either just decided or about to come 


TRAINING. 


ed to the prognostications for that aquatic 
Derby, the Oxford and Cambridge race at 
Putney, with a mass of detail about the 
form of the rowers, the style of their stroke, 
the respective weights of the two crews; 
but we find a whole column or more taken 
up with the description of the university 
athletic sports, and these narrated in the 
true scientific style which used to be the 
exclusive property of the Myre papers, 
but which we have learned to look for in 
the most staid and sober journals. Nor is 
this all, for there is a ready welcome given 
by the press to events of more local inte- 
rest, such as the doings of individual col- 
leges upon the river and at’ their own 
athletic games. We may be sure that these 
feats would not thus be immortalized unless 
it was well ascertained that the accounts of 
them: were acceptable to the public. But 
one cannot be astonished at this; the advo- 
cates of physical education and the mis- 
sionaries of muscular Christianity have not 
been preaching for nothing. Indeed, the 
popular idea of astudent has undergone a 
wonderful transformation. We have got 
tired of the pale cheek, and the midnight 
oil, and the green tea; what we look for 
now is the youthful Milo who is an athlete 
even in his: reading, studying fiercely and 
then taking fierce exercise, and then com- 
ing home and being fiercely ‘carnivorous, 
and going to bed early — all this to a con- 
stant accompaniment of “tubs,” which 
form the most important item in the ritual 
of muscularity. But of all this, only the 
Christianity is new, the muscular element 
in its connection with education is a time- 
honoured institution. Our readers will 
scarcely need to be reminded how so grave 
a master as Plato himself divided the whole 
science of education into two parts, one of 
which he calledmusic (although it meant a 
great deal more than our use of the word), 
and the other gymnastic — the intention of 
the two combined being to produce the 
mens sana in corpore sano. So we ma 

fairly say that we have made a step bac 

to the wisdom of our forefathers in thus 
glorifying the gymnastic side of education ; 
and our excitement at the competition m 
the various athletic sports isonly a new phase 
of that old feeling which assembled whole 
tribes and peoples together to witness the 
Olympic games, and which made a victor 
feel that the simple green crown was the 


highest guerdon he could obtain. 

ut probably the majority of those who 
take so much interest in these encdunters 
have no idea of the rigorous discipline to 





Not only is a considerable space devot- 


which the competitor subjects himself in 
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order to “get into training.” The young 
ladies who wear dark or light blue mbbons 
at Putney never think of the lives that their 
heroes have led for the last five weeks, the 
work they have gone through, and the diet 
to which they have been restricted to give 
them firmness of muscle and soundness of 
wind. ; 

Modern ideas of training are widely re- 
moved from the ancient practice. ey 
agree ,in the essentials of prescribing parti- 
cular forms of ablutions and a regular die- 
tary, but the details of the respective sys- 
tems are strangely unlike.’ Instead of the 
ninteenth-century “ tub,” which, accompan- 
ied with a rough towel, ought to be the ar- 
morial bearing of every modern athlete, 
the classical trainers recommended the 
copious use of oil well rubbed in, and then 
dredged with sand, after which process the 
pew was cleaned down with a scraper, 
wielded by a regular professor. We do 
not know how our university champions 
would like this very rough form of Turkish 
bath! The professor undertook the super- 
intendence of the gymnast’s diet also. It 
is hardly credible that originally meat form- 
ed no part of this diet, but that it consisted 
principally of cheeses fresh from the strain- 
ers, but we have the authority of Pausanias 
for it, and we can only marvel at the super- 
human pe of early Greek digestion. 
Nor shall we be likely to think that they 
improved matters by adding dried figs to 
the cheese, which was the next step. And 
when by-and-by the more intelligible prac- 
tice was introduced of eating meat during 
training, we shall surely stare with astonish- 
ment to find Dr. Galen recommending pork. 
However, in time the ancient system came 
much nearer to the modern, and beef and 
goat’s-flesh formed the staple of the athlete’s 
diet; and it would seem that the good peo- 
ple were at first astonished at the result, for 
a worthy Greek of the name of Cleitoma- 
chus tells us that he once saw a Theban 
athlete who easily conquered all his oppo- 
nents, because he had Tived on a course of 
goat’s-meat. 

We are told that there was a minimum of 
food which every one in training was bound 
to take, but whether there was a maximum 
or not is not so easy tosay. At any rate, hear 
what that old gossip Atheneus has to tell 
us of some of the Resend Greek athletes. 
Theagenes, the Thasian, is supposed to 
sing —_ =. 

. wane os to eat up a whole Meonian bul- 
ock, 


For my small Thasian isle could not have kept 
me in meat. 
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When that was done I cried, ‘More! ’—for 
that is the diet which makes me 


va” like a tower of steel, squaring my terrible 
sts.’ 


When Milo, the Crotoniat, was in train- 
ing he is said to have eaten, at a sitting, 
twenty pounds of meat, twenty pounds of 
bread, and three gallons of wine. But this 
feat was wholly eclipsed by the Atolian 
who “ breakfasted on a bull.” And if this 
gives anything of a true picture, even allow- 
mg for palpable exaggerations, it is no 
wonder that puripides called the whole race’ 
of athletes the greatest curse to society; 
“for how,” he says, “can that man live de- 
cently who is nothing better than — 


Slave of his teeth and minion of his maw ?”’ 


In our day we cannot call our athletes 
the curse of society, they are often among 
the pleasantest members and the brightest 
ornaments of it; but then it is true it would 
take‘them a good many breakfasts to get 
through a bull. Still they are under very 
strict discipline during training, and some 
of our readers may be amused to have an 
idea what this training consists of. We 
cannot profess to give an exhaustive account 
of it, nor, in all probability, one which 
every training-master will endorse, for each 
one has his own ideas and his own traditions 
to follow. But to take asingle instance out 
of the many forms of training, we may 
fairly say that no trained crew goes.down 
the river without some taste of such bond- 
age as the following :— Pipes, pastry, and 
pudding must at once be abjured; desserts 
must be repudiated, and muffins are un- 
mentionable. The captain of the boat will 
go the round of his crew in the morning, 
and see that they are all up in good time 
and availing themselves of the great pan- 
acea, “tub,” after which they will take a 
good spin over some level ground, and then 
come like lions to breakfast, which will con- 
sist of mutton-chops, not overdone, or beef- 
steak, ditto, accompanied with stale bread 
and dry toast, and not a superabundance of 
tea. They will perhaps be allowed a cou- 

le of biscuits and a glass of port wine for 
at dey and at two o’clock a leg of mut- 
ton or more steak will await them, with not 
more than a pint of ale and a limited quan- 
tity of potatoes. After their various spins 
up and down the river during the afternoon, 
they will probably stretch their legs with a 
run in their boating jackets. Supper 

is generally light, some trainers swearing by 


gruel, others giving all their support to 
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elly; and at an early hour the crew must 
be in bed. Sundays are generally diversi- 
fied by a walk of a dozen miles or so, which, 
beside its genial effect, keeps the crew from 
idling in their rooms, and perhaps _hanker- 
ing after the surreptitious pipe. (The Sun- 
day question hardly touches a training crew.) 
To this routine many disciplinarians add 
their own fancies. Some like, following 
the example of Mrs. Squeers, to dose their 
crew all round, in order that they may 
commence, as it were, ab integro; others 
love to vary the toujours gigot or toujours 
biftek with an occasional fish, or a boiled 
fowl, or a little green vegetables if the men 


are showing symptoms of over-training., 


But whether you are in the hands of a rigid 
or a liberal master, there is no doubt that 
training is a severe discipline, and one 
which no men would undergo who were 
not touched by 


“Fame, the spur which the clear spirit doth 
raise.” ' 


Indeed, it ought to add a thousand-fold to 
the interest of spectators looking on at 
some keenly contested match, to know that 
the youthful strength which they admire is 
the result of something better than mere 
English blood and bone—that it is the 
creation of good, hard, English determina- 
tion, of honest self-denial, of a steady reso- 
lution, for a while at any rate, 


“To scorn delights and live laborious days.’ 





THE NOBLY BORN. 


“Training” affects men very differently. 
To some it is a period of intense mental as 
well as bodily activity; it exactly agrees 
with their constitution, and they are thor- 
oughly happy under it. To others it brings 
a sort of heaviness, which is only shaken 
off during exercise, and which returns ir- 
resistibly every evening in the shape of drow- 
siness. Other men, again, who at other 
times have the sweetest and most unruffled 
tempers, are so pettish and touchy that they 
can only be approached with the extremest 
caution —they have probably rather over- 
trained. And the bondage is at its height 
when the crew is in the boat; they are the 
absolute slaves of him who is “ coaching” 
them ; they must go fast’ or slow, stop and 
start just when he pleases, and oceasion- 
ally they must be prepared for a torrent of 
invective from an energetic coxswain if a 
vagrant eye wanders from the back of the 
man in front to the most interesting object 
on the bank, or if an oar is in the water a 
fraction of a second too long, or if an 
other such misdemeanour is Palla Nes | 
Lastly, let us record the noble sacrifice that 
has to be made, when, as often, the hard 
and unyielding rowing-bench claims a tri- 
bute of human skin. Then self-denial has 


‘its work cut out for it indeed, and mind has 


to triumph over matter, while we may fancy 
the victorious crew rowing gallantly in to 
the glorious finish, each man inwardly chant- 
ing the almost Virgilian refrain,— 
“ Non, si excoriamur, inulti ‘ 
Excoriemur, ait!” 





THE NOBLY BORN. 


Wno counts himself as nobly born, 
Is noble in despite of place, 
And honours are but bands to one 
Who wears them not with nature’s grace. 


The prince may sit with clown or churl, 
Nor feel his state disgraced thereby ; 

But he who has but small esteem, 
Husbands that little carefully. 


Then be thou peasant, be thou mp 
Count it still more than art thy own; 
Stand on a larger heraldry 
Than that of nation or of zone. 


What though not bid to knightly halls ¢ 
Those halls have missed a courtly guest ; 


That mansion is not privileged, 
Which is not open to the best. 


Give honour due when custom asks, 
Nor wrangle for the lesser claim ; 

It is not to be destitute; 
To have the thing without the name. 


Then, dost thou come of noble blood, 
Disgrace not thy good company ; 

If lowly born, so bear thyself 
That gentle blood may come of thee. 


Strive not with pain to scale the height 
Of some fair garden’s petty wall. 

But scale the open mountain side, 
Whose summit rises over all. 
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